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_ Tue first edition of this Grammar having been for some time exhausted, 
I have come, not without reluctance, to the preparation of a second. Since 
the publication of the first, the science of Greek Grammar has been greatly 
enlarged ; and whoever will keep pace with it, has po small labour to per- 
form, in case he means to lay the result of his labours before the public. 

My engagements and my feeble state of health, for a while, forbade an 
attempt to make any considerable alterations in the present publication. 
But when I had once commenced the work of preparing it anew for the 
press, I found much more to do than I had anticipated. The recent publi- 
cation of Essays on all the leading parts of Greek Grammar, by distin- 
guished philologists in Germany, has rendered much reading and study 
_ necessary, in order even to know what has been accomplished for the im- 
provement of this science. The mention of a few of these may aid the 
reader, in forming some proper judgment of the zeal with which this object 
is pursued abroad. Among the most distinguished Essays may be named 
Kriiger’s Grammatical Investigations ; F. Franke, On the negative Particles 
of the Greek ; Richter’s Specimens of Greek Anacolutha ; Reimnitz’s System 
of Greek Declensions; Max Schmidt, On Greek and Latin Pronouns; 
Gotting’s Doctrine of Greek Accents ; Spitzner’s Gutde to Greek Prosody ; 
Liscovius’ Pronunciation of the Greek ; Landvoight’s Essay on the forms of 
Tenses and Persons in the Greek Verb; Merleker’s Greek Accentuation ; 
Eichhoff, On the Inf. Mode ; Hartung, On the Greek Particles; the same, 
On the Formation of Cases ; and, above all, the masterly Greek Grammar of 
G. Kiihner, in two large octavo volumes, containing, in a condensed and 
scientific form, the results of all these Essays and many more of a similar 
nature. Buttmann and Hermann laid the foundation for recent improve- 
ments; Kiihner has shown to what an extent they have been carried. The 
science of grammar has been simplified, and principle is now substituted 
in a multitude of cases, for what had before been little better than a chaotic 
mass of facts. It would seem that not much further room is left for any 
important improvements ; yet the history of the past may well admonish us, 
not to exclude the hepe of still further accessions to grammatical science. 

In this state of things, nothing remained for me but to apply myself in 
earnest to the study of these new developments, or else to remain behind 
the progress of the times in which we live. The reader will not wonder, 
therefore, that a great portion of the following work has bzen written en- 
tirely anew. It would ill become one to whom the public has shown so 
much indulgence, te requite this with neglect as to any improvements which 
the present time demands. I have not scrupled, therefore, to alter and 
write anew, just as often as I have thought my book might be improved. ° 


¢ 


iv PREFACE. 


Since the first edition was published, the great work of Winer on the 
New Testament Idiom has appeared in our own language, translated by 
"Messrs. J. H. Agnew and O. G. Ebbeke. It is cheering to the cause of 
sacred literature in this country, that this important work is thus made ac- 
cessible to those who cannot read the German language. But still I have 
not thought that the present work is superseded by this Critical Commen- 
tary of Winer; for so it may be justly named. Winer every where pre- 
supposes a thorough knowledge of Greek Grammar on the part of his read- 
ers, and of this as it is taught in his own country; a thing which cannot 
be taken for granted here. In fact, so far is this from being true, that 
scarcely any two colleges are agreed as to the Greek Grammar which they 
use; and few indeed have adopted any of the German Grammars. In 


such a state of things, I have thought that the proper path to usefulness in — 


our country, so far as this subject is concerned, was opened only in the di- 
rection that I have chosen, viz. by making a Grammar which in itself would 
serve to introduce any student to a knowledge of the xovv7 Stadextog of the 
Greek, with appropriate notices of departures from this by the writers of 
the New Testament. 

Whoever will compare the present with the former edition of this work, 
will find the changes to be more numerous than could be well recounted. 
I would hope that they are for the better ; but of this others must judge. 

A meagre skeleton of New Testament Grammar would not correspond 
With my views of utility, although I am aware that there is a class of read- 
ers who desire such a work. But the demands of sacred philology cannot 
be answered in this way, whoever may attempt so to satisfy them. Begin- 
ners and hasty readers may complain, perhaps, of the copiousness of the 
present work; but those who are seriously bent upon the acquisition of a 
more enlarged knowledge of the New Testament idiom, will be the last to 
complain of its copiousness. Winer has occupied much more room with 
Syntax alone, than I have taken up with the whole compass of grammar. 
I do not complain of this in him; but I may repel criticism in respect to this 
subject which is not well grounded, by appeal to distinguished examples of 
much greater copiousness than my own. 

Of the importance of a New Testament Grammar for the purposes of sa- 
cred criticism, it does not seem necessary to say any thing, at the present 
time. It is an encouraging circumstance, that our country is beginning to 
appreciate this subject in some degree as it deserves to be appreciated. 

The present edition is furnished with some important apparatus for the 
convenience of the student, which was wanting in the first. I refer to the 
copious English and Greek Indexes at the close of. the book, which will en- 
able the reader very readily to find whatever he wishes, which is contained 
an the work, 


M. STUART. 


Theol. Seminary, Andover, 
June, 1841. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Definitions. 


(1) Lanevace consists of the external signs of ideas and feel- 
ings. It may be spoken or written. In the first case, it con- 
sists of articulate sounds uttered by the human voice; in the 
second, of conventional signs called letters and words, which 
are representatives of articulate sounds. 

(2) Grammar is that science which teaches the manner of 
forming and declining words, and also the manner in which they 
are joined together in order to, construct sentences or parts of 
sentences. It may be divided, therefore, inte two parts, viz. 
Jormal, i. e. that which respects forms of words, and syntactic, 
i. e. that which respects the manner of arranging words together 
in order to express our ideas. 

(8) Every language is exposed to changes, and actually suffers 
_ more or less of them, through all the periods of time in which it 
is spoken. Any noticeable departure from what has once been 
a general custom, or the most approved usage, of speaking or 
writing a language, is called a dialect (dvadexros). Among a 
nation widely extended, or consisting of various smaller tribes, 
dialects nearly always exist. In such a case, the differences in 
the forms of words, or in their syntax, are the things taken 
into the account in order to make out the notion of what is 
strictly called dialect ; which word is, and always must be, used 
in a comparative sense, when it is properly used. Departure, in 
more or less particulars, from some supposed standard or pre- 
dominant usage among the more cultivated part of a nation, is 
that which general custom names dialect. 


§ 2. Of the dialects of Greece. 


(1) The most ancient Greek language, if it were universal, 
could not properly be named dialect. In comparison, however, 
with most of the Greek which has come down to us, it may be 
so called. The most ancient Greek is, with good reason, sup- 
posed te be for substance exhibited to us, in the poetry of Ho- 
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mer and Hesiod; who, as we may with much probability be- 
lieve, wrote the dialect which they spoke in common with the 
people around them. This ancient dialect, (called also the epic 
dialect because it is exhibited in the poems of Homer and He- 
siod), appears to have been the common mother of all the later 
dialects of Greece; and probably it differs from the spoken lan- 
guage, only as the language of elevated poetry commonly differs 
from that which is spoken by the mass of the people. New 
words, new forms of old words, and new modes of expression, 
are almost of course exhibited in the higher kinds of poetry. 


Nore. The supposition that Homer was acquainted with all the later 
and different dialects of Greece, and designedly introduced them into his 
poem, seems very improbable. Much more probable is it, that the lan- 
guage which he employed was the common mother of all the dialects. 
In this way we may easily and naturally account for all of his alleged dia- 
lectic peculiarities. 

(2) The Hellenians or Greeks, who immigrated through Thrace 
into Hellas (so called), consisted of several tribes, of which the 
two principal ones were Dorians and Ionians. The original 
seat of the Dorians in Greece, was the Peloponnesus; of the 
Ionians, Attica. From these sprung the Doric and Ionic dia- 
lects, which constituted the two principal dialects of Greece, 
from the time that the Greek nation came to be much known 
in authentic history. 

(3) The Doric pratEcr, which was the most extensively spo- 
ken, prevailed in Hellas proper, viz. in Sparta, Argos, and Mes- 
senia; also in Crete, Sicily, Magna Graecia or Lower Italy, and 
in the Dorian colonies of Asia Minor. In the course of time, it 
became the appropriate dialect of lyric and bucolie poetry. It 
is exhibited in the fragments of Epicharmus and Sophron, and in 
the works of Pindar, Alcaeus, Sappho, Corinna, Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus. The lyric parts of the Attic tragedy, 1. e. 
the chorus, afso exhibit it. The peculiar characteristics of this 
dialect are, a certain harshness or roughness in the construction 
of words, and a kind of indistinctness of sound occasioned by 
the frequent use of the close vowel .4; which the Greeks called 
MAATELAO MOS. 


Nore. Branches or subdivisions of this dialect were the Laconic, Boeo- 
tian, Thessalian, and Sicilian dialects; no specimens of which are pre- 
served, excepting a few fragments. ‘The Aeolic was also a branch or va- 
riety of the Doric. It became at length a cultivated language, and was 
spoken in Middle Greece, with the exception of Attica, Megaris, and Do- 
ris. Sappho and Alcaeus afford specimens of this species of the Doric. 


(4) The Ionic p1aLecr was spoken originally in Attica. . Nu- 
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merous colomies emigrated, however, from this country to Asia 
Minor, which gradually became the principal, and at last the 
only seat of the dialect, if.we include the islands which he along 
its coasts in the Aegean sea. This dialect is characterized by 
softness of sound, and the resolution of the harsher sounds by 
the insertion of letters that mitigated them. The works of He- 
rodotus, Hippocrates, and Anacreon, are composed in the Ionic. 


Note. This dialect approaches nearer to the epic or old Greek than 
any other; so that the epic is sometimes called the old Ionic, and the 
proper Ionic the new Ionic. 


(5) The Attic dialect was formed out of the Ionian, by the 
remnant of the Ionian people which remained in Attica, after its 
colonies were sent out to Asia Minor. It holds a middle course 
between the harshness of the Doric, and the softness of the Ionic 
dialect. The political importance of Attica, the high culture of 
its citizens, and the great number of excellent writers which it 
produced, caused this dialect to become far more renowned and 
more an object of study than any of the others. The works of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Aesehines, etc., and also of Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, and others, being in the Attic, have immortalized 
the dialect in which they were written. 

(6) After the freedom of Greece was destroyed by Philip, 
the Attic language began to be adopted by degrees among all its 
different tribes, now united together under Alexander and his 
successors. Yet every tribe that had once been distinct, in 
adopting it, would naturally give to it a great many turns and 
modifications ; and these of course would constitute departures 
from its original form. It was this general dialect, as spoken 
and modified by Greece at large and particularly by those who 
were not natives of Attica, that came at last to be called the 
common or Hellenic dialect. Of course the basis of the xouw7 
Orakextos is Attic; but still, the Attic as contained in the xouw7 
is modified, in some respects, both as to form and syntax. Thus 
modified it is the usual standard of our grammars and lexicons ; 
and departures from this are particularly specified by the names 
of particular dialects. 


Norse. Writers of this kind of Greek, i. e. of the xovy, are Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Pausanias, Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Stra- 
bo, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Lucian, Aelian, Arrian, etc. 


(7) In Macedonia the Attic dialect received many and peciline 
modifications. Moreover, the successors of Alexander in Egypt 
cultivated literature with greater ardour than any other of the Gre- 
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cian princes. Hence Alexandria became the place where this pe- 
culiar dialect, (sometimes called Macedonian and sometimes -Al- 
exandrine), particularly developed itself. A great number of the 
later Greek works proceeded from this source, and they exhibit 
the dialect in question. 

(8) The Jews, who left Palestine and settled at Alexandria du- 
ring the reign of the Ptolemies, learned this dialect ; and when the 
O. Test. was translated by them into Greek, for the use of their 
synagogues, this version exhibited a specimen of the Alexandrine 
Greek, modified of course by the Hebrew. For substance this 
same dialect, thus modified, appears in the N. Test., and in the 
early Christian fathers; yet not without many variations. Rost 
(the grammarian) calls this ecclesiastical Greek ; it has usually 
been called the Hellenistic language ; but it might more appro- 
priately and significantly be called Hebrew-Greek ; which appel- 
lation would designate both the cause and manner of its modifi- 
cations, 


§ 3. Character of the N. Test. Greek. 


(1) Soon after the commencement of the 17th century, a con- 
test began among the learned in Europe respecting the character 
of the N. Test. diction. One class of writers claimed for it all the 
purity and elegance of the old Greek ; while others not only ac- 
knowledged a Hebrew colouring in it, but strove to show that it 
every where abounded in this. About the end of the 17th cen- 
tury this last party became the predominant one ; but the contest 
did not entirely cease until about the middle of the 18th century, 
when the WHebraists became almost universally triumphant. 
The Purists (as the former party were called) have now become 
wholly extinct, at least among all well informed linguists and 
critics; but a new party (if it may be so named) has arisen, who 
have chosen a kind of middle way between the two older parties, 
avoiding the extremes of both, and occupying a ground which 
seems to be so well established as to afford no apprehension that it 
can be shaken. This third party bids fair speedily to become 
universal. 


Norte. So early as the latter part of the 16th century, Beza (De dono Lin- 
guae, etc.,on Acts 10: 46) acknowledged the Hebraisms of the N. Test., but 
extolled them as being “of such a nature that in no other idiom could ex- 
pressions be so happily formed; nay, in some cases not even formed at all” 
in an adequate manner. He considered them as “gems with which [the 
apostles] had adorned their writings.” The famous Robert Stephens (Pref. 
to his N. Test. 1576) declared strongly against those, “qui in his scriptis 
{sacris] inculta omnia et horrida esse putant ;” and he laboured not only to 
show that the N. Test. contains many of the elegancies of the true Grecian 
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style, but that even its Hebraisms give inimitable strength and energy to its 
diction. Thus far, then, Hebraism was not denied but vindicated; and it 
was only against allowing an excess of it, and against alleged incorrectnesses 
and barbarisms, that Beza and Stephens contended. - 

Sebastian Pfochen (Diatribe de Ling. Graec. MN. Test. puritate, 1629) first 
laboured in earnest, to show that all the expressions employed in the N. Test. 
are found in good classic Greek authors, In 1658, Erasmus Schmidt vindi- 
cated the same ground. But before this, J. Junge, rector at Hamburgh, 
published (in 1637, 1639) his opinion in favour of the purity (not the classic 
elegance) of the N. Test. diction; which opinion was vindicated by Jac. 
_ Grosse, pastor in the same city, in a series of five essays published in 1640 
and several successive years. The last four of these were directed against 
the attacks of opponents, i. e. of advocates for the Hellenistic diction of the 
N. Test.; viz. against Dan. Wulfer’s Innocentia Hellenist. vindicata (1640), 
and an essay of the like nature by J. Musaeus of Jena (1641—42). 

Independently of this particular contest, D. Heinsius (in 1643) declared 
himself in favour of Hellenism ; as also Thos. Gataker (1648), who avowedly 
wrote in opposition to Pfochen, with much learning, but rather an excessive 
leaning to Hebraism. Joh. Vorstius (1658, 1665) wrote a book on Hebraisms, 
which is still common. On some excesses in this book, Horace Vitringa 
made some brief but pithy remarks. Somewhat earlier than these last 
writings, J. H. Boecler (1641) published remarks, in which he took a kind of 
middle way between the two parties; as did J. Olearius (1668), and J. Leus- 
den about the same time. It was about this time also, that the majority of 
critical writers began to acknowledge a Hebrew element in the N. Test. 
diction, which, however, they did not regard as constituting barbarism, but 
only as giving an oriental hue to the diction. M. Solanus, in an able essay 
directed against the tract of Pfochen, vindicated this position. J. H. Mi- 
chaelis (1707), and A. Blackwall (Sacred Classics, 1727), did not venture to 
deny the Hebraisms of the N. Test., but aimed principally to show, that these 
did not detract from the qualities of a good and elegant style; so that, in 
this respect, the N. Test. writers were not inferior to the classical ones. 
The work of the latter abounds with so many excellent remarks, that it is 
worthy of attention from every critical reader even of the present time. 

In 1722, Siegm. Georgi, in his Vindietae, etc., and in 1733 in his HMiero- 
criticus Sacer, vindicated anew the old opinion of the Purists; but without 
changing the tide of opinion. The same design J.C. Schwarz had in view, 
in his Comm. crit. et philol. in Ling. Graec. (1636); who was followed, in 
1752, by E. Palairet (Observ. philol. crit. in N. Test.), the last, I believe, of all 
the Purists. 

Most of the earlier dissertations above named, with some others, were 
published together in a volume by J. Rhenferd, entitled Dissertationum 
phil. theol. de Stylo N. Test. Syntagma, 1702; and the later ones by T. H. 
Van den Honert, in his Syntagma Dissertatt. de Stylo N. Test. Graeco, 1703. 


2. The Purists in general committed several errors in their ef- 
forts to establish the Graecism or classic purity of the New Tes- 
tament. (a) They not unfrequently named that Graecism, which 
is the common property of all cultivated languages, and so is 
properly neither Graecism nor Hebraism. 3 

2 
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E, g. in respect to Suportss 17 dixatoavyny, Matt.5: 6, examples are ad- 
duced from various Greek writers, to show that the verb diya is tropically 
employed by them to signify strong destre. But so the corresponding verb 
in Latin is used; and in most other languages ; and, consequently, such a 
usage is properly neither Graecism nor Hebraism. The like may be said of 
éo Siew used to signify devouring, consuming, etc.; of yvea for a particular 
generation of men ; of yetg as designating power ; and so of many like words. 
When Pfochen converted all such expressions into evidences of the classical 
elegance of the N. Test., he made claims which cannot properly be allowed. 

As a specimen of the excess to which he carried his classical illustrations, 
we may refer to Matt. 10: 27, xjoutats éni tay Sapotey. To vindicate this 
he brings from Aesop the following sentence: %gugog éni tivo Suatog Eo- 
tac, a kid was standing on a certain house ! 


(0) They did not make sufficient distinction between mere pro- 
saic and poetic diction; nor between those tropes which are occa- 
sionally used and for special purposes, and those which have be- 
come the common property of the language. 


E. g. to prove from the Greek poets, that xorpcropeees sometimes means to 
be dead; that omeopo means offspring ; notmavery, to rule; Wey Favatoy, 
to die ; wottguoy nivery, fo participate of suffering ; and ninteuy, to fail, to be 
Jrustrated ; would not be to show that the diction of the N. Test. is the clas- 
sic Greek of prose ; although Georgi, Schwarz, and others have resorted to 
such proof. 


(c) They did not make proper allowance for Hebraism, when 
an expression is common indeed to the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, but still the natural probability is, that the N. Test. writers 
chose it from their feelings as Hebrews. 


E. g. yivaroxesy avdoa probably came from the Heb. wa os. So oma- 
Y7LVO as meaning compussion, Enoa dry land i in distinction from water, xe- 
hos shore, oTOmee edge of the sword, nayuvery, to be stupid, xvgrog xvpéov, si— 
asoxec Fut sic TOY xOCpPOY, etc., were all introduced, as we may well suppose, 
from the Hebrew, and they need not be accounted for by any parallels from 
Herodotus, Aelian, Xenophon, etc. 

(d) The same word, if not employed in the same sense, can 
prove nothing to the purpose of the Purists. _ 

E. g. Pfochen cites 749 . . . év v7 wsdadvn to show that éy is classically 
used in the N. Test. before the Dat. of instrument ; whereas in the passage 
cited it means in, not by. So yoetale, to feed men, is illustrated from Plato, 
Rep. IL, where it is used for feeding swine ; and many other things of the 
like nature. 


(e) Similar meanings of words, but yet not fully the same, will 
not constitute good proof of classic purity. 
E. S svgloxets zagey maoa tive is not properly confirmed by stigloxsiy 


THY signyny—thy Supeny, which Georgi brings from Demosthenes; sot?= 
gto, lot, destiny, is not confirmed by xgatyg aiuatos from Aristophanes ; 
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nor nintey, to be frustrated, by ov yauat neceitas o ts ay sinots from Plato; 
nor ao pixgov Ews peyaiou, by ovre psyo outs ouixgoy; nor dio dvo by 
niéoy niéoy, etc. 

(f) The Byzantine historians cannot be safely appealed to as 
examples of pure Greek, because the lateness of their productions, 
and the plain fact that their style was affected by the N. Test., 
render them unsafe authorities in such a case. 


E. g. to confirm the classical authority of otjgige» 10 meocwnoy and év- 
etifea Far, as Schwarz has endeavoured to do, by examples out of Nicetas ; 
or of 7 &joa dry land by appealing to Cinnam. Hist, as Georgi has done; 
is little to the purpose. 

(g) It should now be added, that many phrases of the N. Test., 
of which the Purists could find no parallel in Greek classic authors, 
are passed over in silence by them, and kept entirely out of view. 
No wonder, therefore, that their opponents, the Hebraists, gained 
a victory in the end which seemed to be complete. All, however, 
that was contended for, and that was supposed to be won by the 
Hebraists, could not afterwards be retained. 


Nore. The best works on the true dialect of the N. Test. are Salmasi- 
us, De Lingua Hellenistica ; Sturtz, De Dialecto Alerandrina (1809); and 
Planck, De vera Natura et Indole Orat. Graec. N. Test., translated and 
printed in the Bib. Repository, Vol. L pp. 650 seq., Andover, 1831. Almost 
all the Introductions to the N. Test. contain more or less in relation to this 
subject; but none can be fully confided in, which were written before the 
above mentioned essay of Planck made its appearance. 


(2) Ground-element of the N. Test. Greek. When all Greece 
were united under one dominion, during the time of Alexander 
the Great and his successors, both the written and spoken lan- 
guage underwent some change. The first, taking the Attic for its 
stock, grafted upon it many words that were common and gene- 
ral Greek, and even some provincialisms ; this is %j x01 Siadextos. 
The second, i. e. the language of intercourse, taking the same ba- 
sis, adopted and intermixed more or less words from all the dif- 
ferent dialects; among which the Macedonian dialect was espe- 
cially the predominant one. It was by the speaking of Greek, that 
the Hebrews in Alexandria and elsewhere became acquainted with 
this language ; and of course the Greek which they wrote, would 
partake of the character of the Greek spoken in the times suc- 
ceeding those of Alexander. : 

Nore. That the Jews of Alexandria learned Greek by intercourse with 
those who spoke it there, is manifest from the nature of the case, and from 
the fact that the Jews, almost without exception, were averse to the learned 
study of the Greek language. Philo and Josephus are among the excep- 
tions. The style of the latter, when compared with that of the Seventy, 


/ 
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in those parts of his works (for example) which relate to the O. Test. his- 
tory, shows that he had cultivated the classical Greek of the times; while 
the Sept. exhibits a kind of Greek quite discrepant from that of Philo or of 
Josephus. Subsequently to the period when the Sept. version was made, 
the Greek style of the Jews was of course affected more or less by it. Hence 
the apocryphal Greek writings of the Jews, and the N. Test., partake more 
or less of the style of the Septuagint. Still, as the Sept. is a translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, we might naturally expect it would abound more 
in Hebraisms than the writings last named, which were original produc- 
tions; and such is the fact. The N. Test. writings are more free from pe- 
culiarities as to words or phrases, than the Alexandrine version or Septu- 
agint. 

The ground-element, then, of the N. Test. diction, is the 
later Greek as modified at Alexandria; i.e. the Attic dialect, 
as modified by the intermixture of words used in other dialects, 
especially in the dialect of the Macedonians, and as employed in 
the language of intercourse. In other words, its predominant 
ingredient is the Attic dialect ; while its subordinate constitu- 
ents are principally the Macedonic dialect, mixed with the pecu- 
liarities of those to whom Hebrew was vernacular. 


Note 2. The xown dicdextos, then, i. e. the later Greek as modified by 
the times which succeeded the period of Alexander’s reign, is nearest of 
all the profane Greek writings to the diction of the N. Test. Hence the 
study and comparison of the later Greek authors is peculiarly important 
to the interpreter of the N. Testament. The difference between their 
diction and that of the N. Test., arises principally from two sources; viz. 
first, the Hebrews wrote from their acquaintance with the conversation- 
Greek, which naturally allowed more latitude than the written Greek to 
departures from the Attic style, and more frequently indulged in the use 
of words not classical, in constructions not agreeable to the strict rules of 
syntax, and in assigning to words new meanings; and secondly, every 
Jew, in speaking or writing a foreign language, would necessarily intro- 
duce many of the idioms of his own vernacular language. 


(3) The peculiarities of the N. Test. diction may be classed 
under two heads, viz. lexical and grammatical. 

1. The lexical relates to the choice of words; to new forms 
of them; to the frequency with which they were employed; to 
the new and different meanings assigned to. them; and to the 
coining of words anew. 


(a) Words were chosen from all the dialects ; (1) The Attic; e. g. va- 
Aos, 0 oxotos (masc.), HEtO6, gualn, aljPey, novura, tlsoc. (2) The Doric; 
e. g. Teale; xhiBavos, 1 dios, noia, (8) Ionic; e.g. yoyyuta, dijo, ™ON- 
YN, Badpos, oxognitey, gv (intrans.) (4) Macedonic ; e. g. mageuBody 
camp, dun street. (5) Cyrenaic; e. g. Bovvog hill. (6) "Syracusan ; e. g. 
einov (Imper.). 

(b) New forms (mostly prolonged ones) were given to words ; e. g. ava— 


Sua (arvana), enaros (neha), eanwa (anlyns), xavynors (xavynua), 
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anoctacla (ancotacts), netcouos (métouar), BiBlagldvoy (8iBdédcov), Ouvvon 
ets potyahis (Hotzas), etc. etc. 

Ae) U ncommon or poetic words are used i in common style; e. g. avdtey- 
Tely, pecovextiov, KAadntos, Ex Inots, alextwo, Bosyev to irrigate, etc. 

(d) New and different meanings; e. g. magexudsiy to beg, nordevewv to 
chastise, avaxdivery to recline al table, aroxgrdijvas to answer, Evioy living 
tree, véxgooig in @ passive sense, oywrioy wages, Nt@ua corpse, etc. etc. 
The N. Test. has many such words, 

(e) Words were formed de novo; e. g. by composition, as alloto.o- 
entgxonos, av punagecxos, povogFaluos, ayaSoupy tiv, oixodeonotety, etc. 
Nouns in -uae are frequent ; as xatTadupa, yevrnpa, Banticue; so nouns 
with ovy, as ouppadytic, oupnodling ; adjectives, In -t¥06, as ogForvec, 
Owlvos, modivos ; verbs in -0, a8 avaxatvow, Sodio, oFevow ; ; also in -ifa, 
as dstyuarite, og9eitw; also new forms of adverbs, as mavtote, madiodey, 
mavotxt, etc. etc. 


2. The grammatical peculiarities are limited mostly to the 
forms of nouns and verbs. Some of these in the Hebrew-Greek 
are new; some not classically used; and some are foreign to 
the Attic book-language. The use of the dual is superseded. 
In a proper syntactical respect, the Hellenistic dialect has little 
that is peculiar. There are indeed a few examples of verbs con- 
structed with such cases as are not usual in classic Greek ; and 
of conjunctions, elsewhere joined with the Optative and Sub- 
junctive modes, but here sometimes connected with the Indica- 
tive. The Optative, moreover, is seldom employed here in ob- 
lique speech, etc. 


Norse. That each country and province even, where Hebrew-Greek was 
spoken, had some peculiarities of its own, is almost certain from the nature 
of the case. But it is difficult for us, at present, to ascertain the limits of 
these peculiarities. We only know, that in the Hebrew-Greek there are 
a number of words which are not found in any of the later Greek authors. 


(4) Any nation which continues the use of its own language, ° 
and also learns to speak a foreign one, will intermix that foreign 
one with many idioms of its own. Such was the case, as has al- 
ready been hinted, with the Jews at Alexandria and in Palestine. 
The general tone of style, in the writings of these Hebrews, natu- - 
rally inclined to the Hebrew. Many turns of expression would 
naturally be mere Hebrew, translated into the corresponding 
Greek words; and these were altogether intelligible to a Jew, al- 
though scarcely so to a native Greek. In a lexical respect, also, 
the native language of a Jew would have much influence. He 
would naturally extend the meaning of a Greek word, that in a 
single respect corresponded well to one meaning of a Hebrew 
word, so as to make its significations correspond in all respects 
with those of the Hebrew one. In some cases, the difficulty of 
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fully expressing the Hebrew in Greek words already extant, would 
lead him to coin new ones which might better correspond with 
his own vernacular tongue. In a word, the manner of thinking 
and feeling, which was peculiar to the ‘Hebrew, would still re- 
main when he spoke or wrote Greek. His style, then, would con- 
sist of Hebrew thoughts clothed in a Greek dress. But as the 
native language of Greece was not, and from the nature of the 
case could not be, so formed as to convey all the conceptions 
and feelings of Hebrews, no way could be devised of conveying 
them in Greek, except by some such modifications of this lan- 
guage, 1. e. either by assigning a new sense to words already ex- 
tant, or by coining new words. The Hellenists, therefore, have 
done no more, in general, than the nature of the case compelled 
them to do, in order to express their ideas in Greek. What they 
have thus done, constitutes the Hebraism of the Hellenistic dialect, 


Nore. By Hebrew, in this case, is meant the Jater Hebrew, made up in a 
great measure of Chaldee and Syriac, and often called the Syro-Chaldaie. 
The idioms of this, however, are for the most part so like to those of the 
proper Hebrew, that no important error will arise from calling them Hebrew, 


and treating them as such. 


(5) The reason why the Greek of the Sept. and the N. Test. 
is called Hellenistic, seems to be derived from the usage of the 
N. Test. in naming Jews Hellenists, who spoke the Greek lan- 
guage; see Acts 6:1. It is a matter of little consequence, how- 
ever, as to the name which we give to this dialect. We may call it 
indifferently, the Hebrew-Greek, or the Hellenistic dialect. Jo- 
seph Scaliger (in Euseb. p. 134) was the first who gave it this 
latter name ; which has been very generally adopted. 


Nore. The principal books which exhibit collectively the so called 
Hebraisms of the N. Test., are Vorstius, De Hebraismis ; Leusden, Philolo- 
gus Hebraeus ; and Olearius, De Stylo Nov. Test. In these and other simi- 
lar works, however, several errors have been committed. (a) The authors 
have not paid due attention to the idiom of the Aramaean or Syro-Chaldaic 
language, which was the vernacular tongue of the N. Test writers. (b) They 
have not accurately observed the difference as to Hebraizing, between the 
different authors of the N. Test.; which, in some cases, is very considerable. 
(c) They have not shewn the relation of the N. Test. to the Sept. Greek ; 
which, with all its points of similitude, is still considerably discrepant. 
(d) They have put much to the account of Hebratgm, which is the common 
property of both Greek and Hebrew, yea, of language in general ; e. £. pu~ 
Aacosiy yopuoy, alua slaughter, aynjg with an appellative (as a»ne gorevc), 
mais servant, usyadvvey to praise, etc. (e) They have made some things into 
Hebraisms, by putting a forced construction upon them; e. g. Eph. 5: 26, é» 
énuats iva, construed as an equivelent to "WX ABIT>Y, in order that ; 
Matt. 25: 23, yagay feast, like the Arabic ST; ; Matt. 6:1, Sixcnoodyy alms, 
like the Chaldee Xptx, etc. 
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(6) Hebraism, properly so called, may be divided into two 
kinds, viz. perfect and imperfect. (a) Perrect Hepratsm is 
that which has no parallel in the native Greek, and which is 
modelled altogether after the Hebrew. 


E. g. onlayzvivcoFat, opedjuate o apisvat, mpoawrroy LauBavery, o.x0d0— 
petty to edtfy, nlavivery tv xagdlay, nogetec Pat oniow, ov nig (for ovdeis), 
SopoloyeioD as &y tuys, etc. 

(6) Imperrecr Hesratsm is that which has some parallel in 
the Greek, but which having a mote perfect one in the Hebrew, 
was probably derived from the Hebrew idiom. 


BE. g. onég ue affepring, from 3°91; _avaynn trouble, from. pi¥n, A; 

sig ATAVINTLY, nv Ip=> 3 MEQaTA THs "viis, Y TNT OBR 5 zEthos shore, mpiD, 
etc. Now although Greek parallels may be found to these expressions, 
and to others of the like kind, yet they are not of common occurrence, and 
therefore the probability is, that the N. Test. writers derived them from the 
Hebrew. 
_ Nore. The reason of employing both these kinds of Hebraism has been 
already stated. No Hebrew would divest himself, without much learned 
training, of the native element of his own peculiar style. When he wrote 
Greek, he would of course clothe Hebrew conceptions in Greek words. 
Hence his departures from the native Greek, in cases of perfect Hebraism. 
Hence too the probability, that he drew the imperfect Hebraisms from his 
own native tongue. 


=) ) The simple historical style of the Gospels, of the Acts, 
of the Apocrypha, exhibits this influence of Hebrew in its 
most complete state ; because here religious technics (which a He- 
brew must employ in speaking of religious matters) are less fre- 
quent. And here the use of prepositions is more frequent than 
in native Greek ; minute circumstances (like éygaqy dea zeroes, 
Navtos aNO pexgou éwo peyadov, etc.) are more commonly in- 
serted; and besides this, the accumulation of pronouns, espe- 
cially after the relative ; the formula xa? éyévero in the transitions 
of narrative ; the simple construction of sentences, in which the 
parts of a complex one are rather coordinate than subordinate ; : 
the unfrequency of conjunctions and of accumulated connective 
particles; much uniformity in the use of the tenses; a want of 
periodic rounding, and of the union of subordinate propositions 
with the main one; the unfrequent use of participial construc- 
tions in the widely extended latitude of the native Greek ; the 
direct citation of another’s words in narration, where the Greek 
commonly employ the indirect one; the neglect of the Optative 
mood—all these things characterize the Hellenistic Greek, and 
separate it from that which is common among classic authors. 


Note. The Hebraisms of the N. Test., as has been stated above, are 
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divisible into perfect and imperfect. This division has reference to their 
internal nature. But if we look at the sources whence they are derived, 
or the causes which operated to produce them, we may class them under 
four distinct heads, each of which deserves particular notice. | 

(a) Where the original and fundamental meaning of a Greek and He- 
brew word was the same, a Hebrew very naturally attached the same 
secondary or derived meanings to the Greek word as belonged to the He- 
brew one; e. g. dixasoovrn and ‘i'I% agree in their original meaning, 
and so it was natural.for the Hebrew io attach to dixacostry the seconda- 
ry sense of liberality, kindness, because 27% sometimes bore this mean- 
ing. So ogetAnua, not only debt but sin, like the Aramaean 351; 80 yUE— 
gy, bride and also daughter + un law, like TIED ; sic, one and first, like IM 5 
éSouoloytio Fai tiv, to praise one, like > 7177; éowtéy, to ask and also to 
beg, like Nui. Very frequent is this usage in regard to a secondary 
sense which is tropical ; e. g. notjotoy, cup and lot, like 543; oxardulor, 
offence in a moral sense, like Pwd ; yiwoon, tongue and nation, like 
FIwW> ; evonoy tov Feov tn the view ‘or judgement of God, like 1 mn "2B2 ; 
avadeue, that which is devoted to destruction, like the Hebrew D715, ate. etc. 

(b) Peculiar Hebrew phrases were literally translated by corresponding 
Greek words, which when put together, constitute an idiom altogether 
foreign to native Greek; e. g. moogwmov dopBavesy for’ DD NWI; Cyteiy 
wugny for £3 LED; woreiy edsog (or zag) pera tuvog for by sch TWD ; 
Gotoy paysiv (to sup) from om >3N; viog Favorou for m179773; basi 
Anya aquver for N25 Pav (Talmudic); néca cagt for NAD; etc. etc. 

(c) Derivate Greek verbs were formed so as to correspond with deri- 
vate Hebrew ones; e. g. onluyyvifeodo: from oniayzva, like Drm from 
Dany; éyxouvilew from éyxuina, like 277 and 2317; avadnuatitery 
from avadsuc, like mo3hry from nW17, ete. ete. 

(d) The religious views and feelings of the writers of the N. Test. oc- 
casioned a kind of technological use of many Greek words, in a sense quite 
different from that of classical usage; e. g. such words as épya, lotic, 
miatevev sig Xorotov, Oixaroie Fan, éxlsyer as, oF UPLOL, anoutolos, Bantsc— 
po, Sixacoovyn, and many others, used particularly by Paul in his epistles. 
This was altogether unavoidable; inasmuch, as the classie Greek could 
furnish no words, which according to the usus loquendi of the Greek 
would convey the ideas of a Hebrew in relation to these subjects. So it 
is, also, with such words as eds, ayyehos, ovgares, mr¥EUUA, etc. 


(8) As to the grammatical character of the N. Test. diction, 
in general this does not differ from that of the later Greek. 
The common laws of syntax are applicable almost throughout ; 
at least, there is seldom any departure from them. Even some 
of the nicer peculiarities of the Greek language, such as the at- 
traction of the relative pronoun, and the distinction between ou 
and v7 in negations-and questions, (which is quite remote from 
the Hebrew idiom), are somewhat strictly observed. ‘The pecu- 
liarities of the later Greek itself (which also belong to the N, 
Test.) consist more in the forms of words, and the use of pecu- 
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liar tenses, than in any diverse principles of syntax. In all parts 
of the N. Test., indeed, Hebrew modes of thinking and feeling 
of course develope themselves. In the grammatical mode of 
expressing these, however, the most important variation from the 
native Greek is, that prepositions are more commonly employed 
in the government of nouns, etc., than was usual among Greek 
authors. 


Nore 1. The meaning of words changes much easier than the forms; 
the forms much easier than the syntax; so that while the later Greek (and 
consequently the N. Test. Greek) admitted many variations in the mean- 
ing and even in the forms of words, it still retained the common syntax, 
with some little enlargement. Accordingly we find, in the N. Test., seve- 
ral forms which were not current at an early period, or else belong to 
some of the dialects. Of the latter are, (a) Altic forms; such as 7Bovln- 
Inv (q for ithe augment), tele, Bovder ( (2nd pers. for Bovdy), ower (b) 
Doric; as 7tw (for ictw), agswvras (for ageiytat). (c) Aeolic; such as the 
Opt. in -e« of Aor. Ist. (d) Jonic; as yiget, cima (Aor.1). Of the forms 
not used in the more ancient language, we may cite the Dative vot, Imp. 
xaSouv, Perf. Ey vormay (for é¢yywxacr), Aor. 2 xatelinogay, Imperf. édudioteuy, 
Aor. 2 eiSapuey, Epvyay. The regular forms of tenses in certain verbs, not 
employed more anciently, are employed in the N. Test.; e. g. qucotnca 
(for juagroy), aise (for aisdve), gee (for ijxw), payouce (for Edopar) etc., 
In consequence of this, there is an increase of the forms of verbs and of 
the tenses actually employed, in the later Greek. To all this must be 
added, that a new gender is assigned to some nouns; e. g. 0 (instead of - 
ii) Batng; to Edeog, to mAovtos (neut. instead of masc.), ‘which casts them 
into the 3d instead of the 2nd declension. 


Norte 2 As to Syntax, the peculiarities consist mostly in using orn», 
in a few cases with the Ind. Praeter; « with the Subj.; tva with the Ind. 
Pres. ; the construction of such verbs as yeveo9at with the Acc., mgocxv- 
very with the Dat.; such formulas as Séiw iva, atioc iva (instead of the 
Inf.); the employment of the Subj. instead of the Opt. in historical dic- 
tion and after the Praeter; and in general the rare employment of the 
Opt., (which has entirely disappeared in modern Greek), Moreover the 
Inf. Aor. is oftener used after psddev, Dédevy, etc.; and a disregard to de- 
clension (so conspicuous in modern Greek) ) appears just in its inceptive 
state; e. g. big xadeis, xadsic, ava ss, 86 mag etc. A silnilar disregard to 
case and tense also appears in a few cases. The Dual is altogether neg- 
lected. 

Even the Seventy, in their version, have in general conformed to the 
Greek Syntax. Some departures from a diction purely Greek would of 
course be expected. Instead of the Opt, they say (with the Heb.), tic we 
xataotyoetas xgitny; They also say: Savarw anodaviict:, FANAIM M7 5 
puocoy guionoas, nN NID, They also imitate, in some cases, the He- 
brew composite verbs, (which are made by a preposition following them); 
as psideoFat éni tiv, oixodoucty Ey tivt, exegutay év xugin, etc. The N. 
Test., however, which is not a translation of the Hebrew, but an original 


work, is more free from these peculiarities. Yet in general, even here, 
3 
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the use of prepositions is more frequent than with the Greeks, viz., in such 
CASES AS UNOXOUATELY Th a0 Tiv0G, EoFiany ATO THY Yylwr, aFdog aTO 
TOU aivatos, xorvwvog Ey tiv, etc.; the like to which may indeed be found 
in the ancient Greek. But in some cases the imitation of the Hebrew has 
led the writers of the N. Test. to adopt expressions which would sound 
in a singular manner to a native Greek; e. g. (a) Such as ouoloyeiv &y ti, 
Biénsw ano to beware of, npocePsto néupar to send again, and the form of 
the oath in the negative sense, ei doSncetar. (b) The repetition of the 
same word, in order to signify distribution; as dvo dto two by two (in- 
stead of ava duo). (c) The frequent and varied use of the Inf. with tov 
before it. (d) The imitation of the Inf. abs. in Hebrew joined with a 
definite mood and tense; as in piowy éutonoas above. (e) The frequeney 
of nouns in the Gen., which stand in the place of adjectives. (/) The 
often repeated use of the Inf. with a preposition, in historical narration. 
_ Nos. a, b, may be classed among the pure Hebraisms. The rest are to be 
found in native Greek, although not with the like frequency. 


(9) On the whole, when we consider that many of even the 
niceties of Greek syntax are observed in the N. Test., e. g. the 
distinctions in the use of the Praeter tenses, the construction of 
verbs with a», the attraction of the relative pronoun, the singular 
number of the verb with neuter plurals, such idioms also as oéxo- 
voulay neniotevpas, etc.; moreover, that the periphrasis for the 
Opt. which the Seventy use, is here not employed; there is, in 
fact, very little reason for the charge of ungrammatical compo- 
sition against the writers of the N. Test. Much has been said on 
this subject, by writers for and against the purity of the N. Test., 
which is very inapposite, or has little foundation. Patient, pro- 
tracted, and widely extended examination has at last corrected 
the errors of both the parties of former days, and brought the 
whole matter very near to that middle ground, which those con- 
summate Greek scholars, Robert Stephens and Theodore Beza, 
seem first to have occupied. | 
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LETTERS AND THEIR CHANGES. 


PAR 
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$4. Greek Alphabet. 


Pronouneed. 

a a in father 
By 6 Ob 

y,f g hard 

é d 

é e in met 

Co sd 

n  elong 

&,6 th sharp 

b a 

% k 

A l 

# m 

y n 

g x 

i) o short 

Ny p 

@ r 

o,¢ s sharp 

t,7 t 

v u. 

gp ff 

4 ch guttural 

wy Pe 

wo oolong 


Name. Nameral Value. 
"“Aaga alpha 1 
Bnta beta 2 
Touue gamma 3 
Aira delta 4 
*Ewshov epsilon,i.e.e simple 5 g 6 
Znrta zeta | q (ortyue) 
"Hite _— eta 8 
Onra theta 9 
"Tore iota 10 
_ Kanna kappa 20 
AapBda lambda 30 
Mo mu 40 
Nu nu 50 
Ae xi 60 
*O wixgov omicron, i.e. short o. 70 
Ii pi so 4 90 
‘Po rho 100 *o7=) 
PITTI sigma 200 
Tav tau 300 
*Pycdov upsilon, i. e. v simple 400 
Wi phi | 500 
Xt chi 600 
co psi 100 (Gcesni) 
72 wéye omega, i.e. longo. 800,900. 
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Nore 1. About the pronunciation of these letters there is still a discrep- 
ancy of opinion and of practice among the learned. Reuchlin, the father 
of Greek literature in western Europe, introduced the pronunciation of the 
modern Greeks, which sounds 4, 1%, &, ot, v, vt, all as t in machine (hence 
called Itacism); o« like a in hate; v after a, 2, 7, w, a8 f or v, €. g. av- 
toc==aftos, Zevc==zefs, (the Romaic sounding v, now softer, now harder); 
and § as v. By the same usage, y before the sounds E£, J, is pronounced 
nearly as our y, in other cases gullurally ; O==th; ov-oo; y=h or hk. 
Erasmus, on the other hand, commended the usual (continental) sound of 
the vowels; and the diphthongs he directed to be sounded so that both 
vowels should be distinctly touched in one prolonged sound. It is utterly 
impossible, at the present time, to arrive with certainty at any well estab- 
lished conclusions in regard to many of the ljetters, and especially of the 
diphthongs. The easiest and best course therefore is, (since it is a matter 
of very inferior moment), to follow in general the analogy of our own lJan- 
guage in the pronunciation of the letters of the Greek alphabet. Our time 
is wasted to little purpose in striving to build up any particular system of 
orthoepy, since we can never ascertain whether we are in the right. It is 
proper to remark, however, that y before the cognate letters, x, 7, z, §, 18 
sounded like n or ng nasal. 


Nore 2. Ancient tradition attributes the introduction of the alphabet into 
Greece, to Cadmus (}172) orientalis ?) af Phenicia. Sixteen letters only 
are said to have been introduced by him; while Palamedes, at the siege of 
Troy, is vaguely reported to havé added four more, viz. 9, § g, 7; and Si- 
monides, during the Persian war, ¢, 7, y, ». But tradition is not uniform, 
and evidently the story is in some degree fictitious; for the Greek alphabet, 
beyond all question, sprung from the Hebrew or Phenician one, which con- 
tains twenty-two letters. ‘The probability is, that such letters in this latter 
alphabet as coincided in sound with the Greek sounds, were retained ; that 
of the four sibilants in Hebrew, some two were laid aside; and that Bau 
or Vav and Koppa were also dismissed as not correspondent with Greek 
sounds, or as superfluous. The & is only an abridged method of writing xo, 
y of aa, and ¢ of od; while 7 and w are only a convenient method of 
designating «8s and oo, etc. In this way, and by recurring to the fact that 
a difference must have existed between some of the elementary sounds in 
Greek and Hebrew, we may account for it that the Cadmaean Greek alpha- 
bet did not exhibit all the Hebrew one, &lthough derived from it. We may 
also see the reason why subsequent additions were made by learned Greeks ; 
some from necessity, in order to make a full designation of sounds; and 
some from convenience, as being a kind of short-hand mode of writing the 
letters. Thus the Greeks came to have twenty-four letters, most of them 
(but not all) corresponding to the Hebrew alphabet; while some of the lat- 
ter alphabet are dismissed from their phonelic use and made only the rep- 
resentatives of numbers (viz. Bai, Konme, Sauni), and new letters are added, 
either from necessity or for the sake of convenience. 


Note 3. The letters ¢, 3, g, v, occur in the oldest Greek monuments, so 
that the use of them must have been very early ; while in almost all ancient 
Attic inscriptions, nothing is more common than ¢ for , e for 7, o for a, 
o for w, yo for & po for y, and even o for ov, showing that the long vowels, 
and also § and wy were of /ater date than the other letters. But, on the other 
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hand, the letters ¢, 3, m, vy, appear to have been coeval with the alphabet in 
general, so far as we can now judge from ancient inscriptions. The whole 
alphabet, in the full form in which it appears at present, seems to have first 
come from Ionia to Athens in the time of the archon Euclides, in the year 
403 A. C., when it was employed in public writings. 

That the reader may judge for himself respecting a matter so curious and 
interesting as the origin of the Greek letters, I subjoin the Greek and He- 
brew alphabets in such a-way as will make the comparison easy ; premising 
only, that the Hebrew letters here employed are not the most ancient ones, 
and that those ancient ones (the Samaritan) bear a nearer resemblance to the 


old Greek alphabet, than the present Hebrew square characters which are 
here employed. 


y23a 7 FIV Tmnvnw*s bawowyrdvpwwio» 
ABTAEFZHOIKAMNEZ OT PZzitT 
a By 6 8 Cn Dex dh wpvo)o x @0o0 


Nore 4. An inspection of the alphabet, on p. 19, will render plain the 
Greek method of notation. The original letter, in the sixth place of the: 
alphabet, appears to have been F, i. e. Bat’ or Fai, corresponding to the 
Heb..; but Kiihner places F at the end of the old alphabet. Inasmuch as F” 
was used both for the Digamma (= our F’) and also for the vowel v, the no- 
tation of it in the alphabet was dropped in respect to its digamma sound, and 
retained only in the v sound, which was placed at the end of the original 
alphabet. Instead of F, as designating 6, was introduced the somewhat 
similar ¢ Stigma or ot, as it appears on the right-hand margin of the Al- 
phabet,-p.19 ; Koppa = 90 (from the Heb. }>), not being needed as a phonetic 
letter, merely retained its numeral significancy. It has three different shapes, 
viz. P, 4, 4. The last is the usual one. Sampi = 900 was evidently 
the Heb. z = sh, and was retained only as a numeral, because the Greek 
alphabet had no corresponding sound. The abridged methods of notation, 
and the way of making out composite numbers, etc., may be found in Buttm. 
Gramm. § 2. Notes 3, 4. 


§ 5. Division of the Letters. 


(1) The natural division is into vowels and consonants. Of 
the former there are seven ; of the latter there are properly only 
fourteen, because ¢ stands for o8, § for xo, and w for no, and 
these three double letters, to which we may add s (Sti or Stig- 
ma) == 67, are not properly to be reckoned as component parts of 
the alphabet, because their simple elements are contained: and 
counted in the others. 

(2) The fourteen consonants may be named, (a) From the or- 
gan witli which they are enounced ; and so 8, 7, @, #, are LABIALS ; 
t, 0, &, 4, v, 9,0, are LINGUALS; and x, 7,7 PaLaTaLs. A much 
more important classification 1s, 

(b) According to their power ; by which they are distributed in- 
tO SEMI-VOWELs and muTEs. Semi-vowels are the liquids 4, m, », @, 
and the sibilant o; Mutes are 
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Q 3 

*  & smooth. 
y 0 middle. 
g yx & rough. 


Nore I. The first perpendicular column consists of labials, the second 
of palatals, and the third of linguals ; and, in the same order, the same col- 
umas are said to be of the P sound, of the K sound, and of the 7' sound, 
because of the leading letter in each. 

Note 2, The importance of the semi-vowels, ¥, @, 6, may be recognized 
from the singular fact, that no genuine Greek word can end in any other con- 
SONANT; éx and ovx excepted, and these only in the middle of a phrase, 
being aleewhere é&=—éxo, and ov. 

(3) The seven vowels are dmaged. into short, long, and double- 
timed. 

Nore. Short, ¢, 0; long, 4, « ; double-timed, a, 4, v. The three last are 
sometimes long, and at other times short, i. e. the same letter stands for a 
long sound at one time, and a short one at another; but they are never short 
and long at the same time and place. 

(4) Diphthongs are a coalescence of two vowel sounds. The 
second of these vowels is always an ¢ or v. | 

Norte 1. Diphthongs are formed by suffixing + or v to «, 8, 0, v, either 
short or long. When the first letter is short, the diphthong is called pRoPER ;. 
when it is long, it is called improPeR. J of course can admit only s after it; 
the other vowels named admit bot vand v after them; but when . follows «, 
4, %, it 1s subscribed. 


Proper Dipht. Improper Dipht. 
a av @ av 
a " Uv 
ob ov @ ov (Ion.) 
ve | vu 


But « combined make merely ¢ long; and sv do not form a diphthongal 
sound, e. g. iv{w is trisyllabie. 

Nore 2. The pronunciation of the diphthongs (see Note 1. § 4) is ene 
and cannot now be, accurately determined. It is however agreed, that 
where Iota is subscript, it is practically to be regarded as quiescent, although 
it was probably sounded slightly by the Greeks. To distinguish in pro- 
nunciation the proper and improper diphthongs, would be difficult indeed at 
the present time. It might perhaps be said with a good degree of assu- 
rance, that the Greeks sounded ov as our 00, e& == Our proper t; ot = ot; 
and perhaps os = our a in hafe. Beyond this is uncertain ground. The 
Iota subscript was not introduced until about the 13th century. Anciently 
it was written in the line ; as it now is, when capital letters are employed, 
e. g. AIAHZ or “Aiding = Gone. 

Nore 3. When vowels come together which usually make a diphthong, 
but which must in pronunciation be actually separated, two i cee (called dt- 
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aeresis) are placed over the second vowel; e. g. i, meats, each being dis- 
syllabic. 


$6. Breathings (Spiritus.) 
(1) These are the smooth (—), and the rough (~) ; the last is 


sounded as a slight HH ; the first, in most cases, is capable of no 


distinct enunciation whieh i iS perceptible by the ear. 


Nore 1. One of these breathings stands on all words beginning with a 
vowel; and when they begin with a proper diphthong, the spiritus i is placed 
over the second vowel, as in su?vus; but it remains on the first, in the diph- 
thongs 4, 7, #, even when the Jota is written in the line, as “Ady. 


Nore 2. All words beginning with »v, have (in all the dialects except the 
Aeolic) the rough breathing, as tyéis; and so, also, all words beginning with 
@; and when double g occurs in the middle of a word, the first takes the 
smooth breathing, the second the rough one, as zvu¢gygos. 


Nore 3. Originally, only the rough breathing was noted; and this by 
the letter H inserted in the line like the other letters, and formerly sounded 
as our Hf. When this sign (H) came to be used for 7, the letter was di- 
vided, and the right-hand half used for markmg the smooth breathing, and 
the other half to designate the rough ; then came / and 7, and finally the 
present Spiritus. Aristophanes of Byzantium (about 200 A. C.) is said to 
have made this arrangement. Before this the smooth breathing appears 
not to have been marked; and the marking of it seems indeed to be of lit- 
tle or no significancy to us; yet as the ancients wrote originally without 
any marked division of words, this sign placed upon words beginning with 
a vowel would often aid the reader. 


Nore 4. Besides these two breathings, (which enreapond to alphabetic 
letters, e. g. the smooth one (_ ) to the & of the oriental alphabet, and the 
rough one (_) to the 5 of the same alphabet and the & of the western na- 
tions), the most ancient Greek alphabet had a third aspirate (Fau or Bau, F’, 
which corresponded very nearly or altogether with the Hebrew 1 Vav; as 
both the name and sound indicate. This, from its shape, is called Digam- 
ma, i. e. double Gamma; also the 4eolic Digamma, because the Aeolians 
longest retained it; and although even in ancient times it was dropped in 
writing, yet it is supposed, without any doubt, to belong to many words m 
the poems of Homer. Words which once exhibited it, have in some cases 
substituted for it a 8, in others a y, or v, or the smooth or rough spiritus. 
The substitute v remains at the end of a word (as Bot for BoF); and in the 
middle of a word before a consonant, (as Boval for BoFcl). But the Di- 
gamma has entirely vanished, (1) At the beginning of a word, before vow- 
els and g; as oivog (Foives), Godoy (Fodor). (2) Between two vowels in the 
middle of a word; as woy (wF dy, ovum). See Kiihner, § 14. 


Note 5. Kiihner makes two more Aspirates still, viz. X and 2. The X, 
it would seem, was originally a mere aspirate ; but gradually it came to be 
sometimes used as a guttural (hh, or ch German); partly however as a K, and 
partly as a Spiritus asper. ‘This letter (X) he calls a palatal aspirate. The 2 
he calls the lingual aspirate ; and he shows that it easily went over into the 
proper rough aspirate (e. g.a%s, Us); or, like the Digamma, it fell away between 
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‘vowels in the middle of a word, e. g. tuntecat, tunteat, Which (being con- 
tracted) makes the usual tumty, the 2d pers. sing. of the Pres. passive. 


§ 7. Accents. 


(1) By these are meant the grammatical notations of the tone, 
4. e. of the stress of voice which is to be laid on each word. 


Nore 1. All languages, whether written or not, must of course have 
tone-syllables, as pronounced with the voice; but it appears that the gram- 
matical nofation of the accents in books was begun by Aristophanes of- 
Byzantium, about 200 years A.C. Most probably it was first designed, like 
the notation of the tone-syllable in some of our English reading books, merely - 
to facilitate the proper reading of the Greek by learners. But this notation 
never became general in Mss., until six or seven centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. 

Nore 2. See Villoison, Epist. Vinar. p. 115 seq., for the proof of the above 
position. Hermann (de Emend. Gramm. Graec. p. 60) expresses very con- 
fidently the opinion, that the notation of the accents is as old as the times of 
Homer; which he has endeavored to prove in his book De Metris, L c. 22. 
23. The general opinion, however, is as stated above. 


(2) Every Greek word has regularly, in and of itself, an accent 
of some kind. To the few words called enclitics, the accent be- 
longs when they stand unconnected with other words. 


N OTE. Even the so-called toneless words (atona) or proclitics, viz. ov, ovx, 
ovy, ws, et, dy, sic, éc, éx, &, 6, 7, 08, a8, Whenever they stand unconnected with, 
or are placed after, the words on which they depend, take an accent. All 
words, therefore, without an accent, are so merely because they are regarded 
as conjoined with some other word which has an accent. 


(3) Strictly speaking, and in reference to real pronunciation 
in one respect, there is only one kind of accent, i. e. every accent 
marks a stress of voice. But in reference to actual designations 
or written signs, we may say that there are now three kinds of | 
accents; viz., (a) The acute (—), the sign of elevating the tone. 

b) The grave (—), the sign of the falling slide of the voice. 
c) The circumflex (=), the sign of compound and prolonged 
tone on the accented syllable. 


The Greeks named the accents mgocwdia. The acute (_) they called 
obeia ; the grave (_) Bageia; the circumflex (—) megionmpérn, i.e. drawn 
out, protracted. Hence words were named with a reference to accentua- 
tion, i. e. in accordance with the name and place of the accent; e. g. with 
the acute (either ascending — or descending — ) on the last syllable, ory- 
tone; on the penult, paroxytone ; on the antepenult, proparorytone. Onthe 
other hand, words with the circumflex on the last syllable are called peri- 
spome ; on the penult, properispome. Properly speaking, barytone words 
are all those, which, according to the original accentuation of the Greeks, 
had a grave accent on the ultimate; but, in other words and speaking ac- 
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cording to present usage, all words whoee ultimate is unaccented or toneless 
are barytone. All words, then, except orylones and perispomeg, belong to 


the barytones. 


Nore 1. The ancients used the grave accent (_) to mark all toneless 
syllables. But as this was superfiuous, it came at length, and is now ex- 
clusively employed, to denote the acute descending, i.e. the falling slide of the 
voice. But oxytones at the end of a sentence, before a colon, and even be- 
fore a comma which makes a plain break or pause in the sense, preserve 
the acute ascending ; but in continuous discourse closely connected, the ac- 
cent is written with the sliding fall. Kiihn. § 71. L 

Nore 2. The circumflex {— ) is used to denote a prolonged accent, 
made up of the acute and the grave (__), with some change of form for 
the sake of convenience in writing; of course the circumflex can stand on- 
ly on long vowels which have been made by contracting two vowels into 
one sound ; and in this case only where the acute was to be placed on the first of 
these vowels ; e.g. ooo. But oo contracted = o (not w); plainly be- 
cause the circumflex accent represents only —~ , and not _.- In all cases, 
therefore, where the circumflex is employed, we may take it for granted 
that originally there were two vowels with separate sounds, the first of 
which had the acute accent ; so that O7jlog=—Jéedos, Tsp ooope, pus==ga- 
06, GuOtos==Op0i0s, Tiud=—=TEdo, pula—gilée, etc. 


(4) The accent may be placed on either of the three last sylla- 
bles of any word, just as the tone of the word and the nature of 
the quantity in one or more of these syllables require or permit ; 
but never farther back than the antepenult syllable. 


Nore. The aeute accent may stand, as the nature of each case shall re- 
quire, on either of the three ultimate syllables ; the grave, only on the last ; 
the cercumfler, on the last, or on the penult. The reason why the circum/fler 
can go no farther back, is evident from Note 2 above; since, when it stands 
apparently on the penult, it stands really on the antepenult. The grave 
is only a peculiar form of the acute, when it falls on the ultimate in case 
of some pause. , 


(5) Puace or THE accent. (a) The acute and the grave 
may stand on any vowel, long or short; but the acute can never 
stand on the antepenult syllable, unless the final syllable of the 
word be short. (6) The circumflex can stand only on a vowel 
that is long by nature, (not by position merely). When the 
penult is long by nature, and the ultimate is either short or long 
merely by position, a word must necessarily take the circumflex ; 
but this last rule does not include words compounded with an en- 
clitic, e. g. ovre, nrec, etc. (c) When the ultimate is accented, 
it is more usually oxrytone; but adverbs, and some other words, 
frequently take a circumflex on the ultimate. 


Nore 1. Accents of all kinds are written only over a vowel; and in case 
of a proper diphthong, only over its second letter. When the wnproper 
4 
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diphthongs which usually have Iota subscript, are written with this Iota in 
the line, the accent is still placed over the first letter; e. g. “Acdng.1 


Note 2. There is not a little which seems arbitrary to us, in estimating 
the quantity of vowels with reference to accentuation. E.g. (1) The diph- 
thongs a and o: at the end of words, are treated as short; asin yagor, 
ylaooa, cv Fouros, teanetar. The exceptions to this are, (2) Verbs ending 
in —o1 —a, in the Opt. mode, as Asier, tiyuqoat. © (b) The adverb otxos, and 
some compounds with enclitics, as 7201, etc. (2) The endings ~w¢ -wy of 
the Attic forms of Dec. IL and IIL, also the Ionic Gen. -w of Dec. L, are 
treated as short; e.g. avwysav, ews—nolens, noAewr—Osonotew. (3) Be- 
fore & and y, in a final syllable, « and v are treated as short in assigning 
the accent; e. g. muivié, xjous, etc. Kiihner, § 66. 5. 

Norte. 3. The ultimate syllable is excepted from the common rule (c) 
above, and receives a circumflex, (a) In case of appropriate contraction, as 
aidoa, contr. aida. (b) In adverbial endings in -as, when derived from ory- 
tone adjectives ; e.g. xuld&c, copas. So in local adverbs in -o1, e.g. Io9-por. 
(3) Generally, the Gen. and Dat. endings of all oxytones of Dec. I. and II. 
have the circumflex; also the Gen. and Dat. dual and plural of Dec. IIL, in 
all words with monosyllabic ground-forms; see the paradigms, and the ex- 
ceptions in the notes. (4) So also the Voc. endings i in Dec. II.; of nouns 
in -evs and fem. -@ -0s; e. g. Baorisd, jyot, ardor. (5) Oftentimes in md- 
nosyllabic words; e. g. mas, vvy, etc. 


Nore 4. A slight attention to the forms of DECLENSION, in eseneet to all 
the parts of speech which are capable of it, will lead any one to see readily, 
that the continual variations of the ending of words must vary the quantity 
of end-syllables, and of course demand corresponding changes in the ac- 
centuation of the words thus varied. ‘Taking the above rules with their 
exceptions into view, however, it is for the most part easy to account for 
all these, when we once know the accentuation of the ground-form, and 
the general rules respecting the tone which belongs to it. 

AppiTions to words by compounding them with others, or made in the 
' course of conjugation or declension ; contraction of words; PECULIARI- 
tTrEs of dialects or of meanings; ANOMALIES by usage; and SPECIALITIES 
of declension, mode, tense, etc.; all have an influence on accentuation. 
These must be sought for under the respective heads where they are treated 
of. See an admirable summary of the general principles of accentuation, 
in Kiihner L. §§ 64—79. 

Nore 5. Besides the special causes already named, which occasion 
changes of accentuation, there are several others ; viz. (a) Krasis, i. e. the 
coalescence of two words in one; e.g. totyyov==t0 Egyov. (b) Elision, i.e. 
the striking out of a vowel at the ‘end of a word; e.g. m0dd Ena Pov—=nol- 
ha éxuSov’ ali éyo=alla éyo. See § 8 4. . (c) Anastrophe, i. e. a trans- 
fer of a preposition to a place behind the noun which it governs ; in which 
case the accent (if the nature of the preposition allows it) reverts towards the 
noun, as xaiav nége instead of negi xaday. (d) Proclitics (see § 7. 2 Note), 
when in any way separated from connection and dependence on the dis- 
course, receive an accent; e.g. 1a¢ yug ov; xaxwy &¢ instead of é& xaxay. 
(e) Enclitics, i.e. words which usually throw off their accent and attach them- 
selves to the preceding word, in many circumstances become accented. 
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Remark I. It would be out of place to pursue the details of accentuation, 
in a work like the present. For a minute account of all the topics to which 
I have merely adverted in the above notes, I must refer the reader to Butt- 
mann, Rost, Matthiae, and specially to the recent and noble work of Kiib- 
ner (Ausfiibrliche Grammatik), L §§64—79. 


Remark IL Buttmann, Kiihner, and other distinguished grammarians, 
insist much on regard to the accent in reading Greek, even where apparent 
quantity must be sacrificed in order to accomplish this. The later Greek 
poets and the modern Greeks have in fact made the quantity altogether sub- 
ordinate to the accent. It is obvious, however, that no great advantage to the 
critic, as such, can accrue from scrupulous attention to rules of this kind; al- 
though the knowledge of them, as an accomplishment of a rhetorical nature, 
may properly claim some attention. However the reader may estimate this, 
let him not suppose, for a moment, that attention to the subject of accentua- 
tion is altogether needless or superfluous Many words are distinguished 
from each other solely by the accent; e. g. iui Tam, eis I go; tis who? 
tig or tig some one; 0 the (article), o ‘phch : mots when, noté at some time, ete. 
etc. _ And if such. indications of distinction are not important for the adept 
in Greek, still they are very convenient for the learner. 


. Remarx DL The written accentuation of the N. Test. is designed to be 
conformed to the common laws of Greek accentuation. The age of this 
written accentuation, in some of the Mss. of the N. Test., cannot be ascer- 
tained with certainty. It is certain, however, that it is older than the inter- 
punction of the same book. . The writings of profane Greek authors were, as 
we have seen, accented to some extent before the Christian era. In the 4th 
century, Epiphanius speaks of the Sept. as furnished with various kinds of 
accents; the doing of which he names orife.y xata xgoowdiav.* Possibly 
the N. Test. may, even at this period, have been written in like manner. 
But we have no certain account of its accentuation until Euthalius, a dea- 
con of the church at Alexandria, about A. D. 464, published the first edi- 
tion of the Pauline epistles xata otiyovs. In his preface, still extant,} he 
speaks of making marks of distinction (aveyvaowr), and these xata ngocmdiav, 
i.e. accentuation. This work of Euthalius, which he extended afterwards 
to the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, (probably to the whole of the N. T. 
also), whose otiyo: answered in general to our modern interpunction and 
were therefore valuable to readers, came soon jnto very extensive use; so 
that, at least in the latter half of the fifth century, theré must have been a 
great number of Mas. in circulation that were accented. 


Remark IV. As the laws of accentuation never have been “universally 
agreed upon in all their minutiae, (which is no more strange than the case of 
eur own English accentuation), so, notwithstanding all that prosodists and 
grammarians have written, not a few points, and even the notation in re- 
spect to many particular words, remain under dispute down to the present 
hour ; e.g. 06é and ibs, numerals ending in -EtNs which are written -étyj¢ and 
—et7G, xjovt and xngvt, moimt and qoint, mots and nove, haihay and Aai- 
Aay, Fhipes and Flips, dot Few and égiPsia, widow and pvioy, stxov (Im- 
per.) and sizov, AaBe and Aue, etc. It can be of but little importance to 
the sacred interpreter to settle these questions; but the question whether 


* Hug, Einleit. ia.N. Tent. 1.943 - t in Gallandi Biblioth, Pat. X.p. 201. 
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peved or paver (1 Cor. 3:14), 111 or tq the article (1 Cor. 15:8), slut I go 
or siut Tam (John 7: 34, 36), TeOxOS course OY Te0x0¢ wheel (James 3:6), and | 
the like, be the true reading, of course has a connection with exegesis of 
some importance, and the accentuation must therefore depend on this, and 
cannot be settled in any other way. It is still disputed, also, whether the 
personal pronouns that are enclitic, should be so written after prepositions 
in all cases; and we find high authorities for writing naga cov and naga ao, 
ty pou and ‘ey euol, mgcc pe and mgo¢ éue, etc. This question, however, is 
scarcely worth a serious investigation. Either usage is good; at least, if 
authority can make it so. Even Kiihner, with his masterly talent at exhi- 
bition, has not steered clear of some perplexities, not to say contradictions, 
in his rules respecting accents. FE. g. in § 63. 4, he represents ‘the cir- 
cumflex as arising only from the combination of two short vowels the first 
of which has the acute accent. But what is the circumflex in tiua—tepaos, 
in gpia—giléw, etc.? Is not the w here of and by itself long? Again, 
we have ictaws, contr. écrox, according to rule; but Gen. éormotog contr. 
éotatos, although the full form (-co-) has the accent on the latter of the two 
vowels. The truth seems to be here, that the law arising from the last syl- 
lable being short and the penult long, renders the circumflex necessary in 
spite of the other principle which respects the order of the accents. Other 
perplexities, also, the attentive reader will find, after all that has been done 
to elucidate the subject; but this is not the place to discuss them. 


§ 8. Signs or characters to aid the reader, 


(1) InreRPuNcTIon. This consists of the comma and period, 
like our own; and of the colon, which is a point just above the 
line (e. g. 4éyec) and answers to our colon and semicolon. 


Nore 1. In many editions of Greek books, a point of the same shape 
and position as the period, is used in the room of a colon or semicolon, (e. g. 
in the Leipsic edition of Plato, in Bloomfield’s N. Test., and many other books), 
in which case the following word has a small and not a capital letter, in or- 
der to show that a new sentence does not begin with it. This practice is 
to be regretted, as it tends to create confusion in the reader. The interro- 
gation point is our semicolon (;}—and in recent editions of several authors 
the note of exclamation (!) is also introduced. 


Nore 2. The history of the rise of interpunction is interesting to the critic, 
and may be satisfactorily traced, as it respects the N. Testament. The otiyos 
of Euthalius (see Rem. IIL. above) consisted of short parts of sentences that 
were closely connected in sense, or of single words (as the case might be) 
that made sense by themselves, each of which was written in a line by itself 
(which was then called otiyos), so that the reader might never count where 
ae should make his pauses; e. g. Tit. 2: 2. 

HPEXSBITAz NH®AAIOTS EINAI 
ZEMNOTZ 
S2RPPONAL 
TI'TAINONTAS TH WIZTEI 
TH ATANH 
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-TIPESBTTI4AZ NSATTNS 
EN KATASTHMATI IEPOMPENEIS 
MH JIABOAOTS 
MH NINN TOAAN AEANAOLMENAS 
KAAOJIAASKAAOTS | 


In this way was the N. Test. published by Euthalius; and the work 
soon obtained great celebrity and a wide circulation, for this obviously 
answered nearly all the purposes of our modern system of interpunction. 
Moreover, that from the oriyo: thus arranged the interpunction of modern 
times came, can hardly be doubted. Parchment was too costly, in an- 
cient times, to permit book makers to leave for any great length of time 
more than one half of the page blank, as the method of writing éy ariyots 
obliged them to do; and so the copyists or editors fell upon the simple 
and obvious device of writing the page nearly full, but of making & point 
(a cross,.or some other sign), after each word that had stood, in older edi- 
tions, at the end of a otiyos. So the Coder Cyprius is written through- 
out. But intelligent readers soon saw, that some of these points or signs 
ought to mark greater breaks in the sense than others; and therefore they 
began to note them by appropriate and distinctive signs. ‘Thus arose 
gradually the interpunction-system. ‘The exact time of its first rise cannot 
be definitely traced; but we know thus much, viz., that in the 10th cen- 
tury a regular interpunction of the N. Test. was already in existence, and 
that it is to be met with occasionally in Mss. of the century preceding oe 
and perhaps even earlier. 


@) Diastoue or Hypopiasrote. This is of the same aa 
with the comma, and has the same place in the line; but still it 
is used merely to mark certain words in order to distinguish them 
from others. 

E. g. 0, ts (neut. of oats) with a comma (diastole) between the two 

words, in order to distinguish them from ote because ; 80 6, t8 (from o¢ 
and 12), not ote when. Recent editions generally neglect the diastole, and 
print the words, formerly written with it, thus: 6 ts, 6 te; which seems 
to be much preferable, as no one can hesitate or be misled on account of 


(3) Arostropue. All the short vowels (v excepted), when 
standing at the end of many words which frequently occur, and 
before another word beginning with a vowel, may suffer eliston, 
1. e. may be dropped ; and their absence is then marked by a 
comma above the line (as tour’ for tovro), which in such a case 
is called apostrophe. 


Note 1. When a smooth mute comes by elision to be the last letter of a 
word with an apostrophe, and the next word has the rough breathing, 
that smooth mute becomes rough; e. g. ano ov, with apostrophe ag’ ov. 

Nore 2. No uniformity or settled rule exists as to elision, and conse- 
quently as to the use of apostrophe. Mszs., dialects, and editors differ ; 
so do poetry and prose, the former taking far the greater liberty, and 
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sometimes eliding even the diphthong—av. In the N. Test., by the usage 
of Mss., aga, iva, sita, ts, never suffer elision; although they often do 
this in other writings. Asa general rule of the Greek language, words 
ending i in ¥, monosyllables in a, t, o (6a exepied) and the prepositions 
mo and 7egi, never suffer elision. 

Nore 3. The object of elision, in all cases of apostrophe, is to get rid 
of the hiatus in sound which occurs where two vowels immediately suc- 
ceed each other, and one of them has a breathing either rough or smooth. 


(4) Coronts. The point called coronis is of the same form 
as the comma or apostrophe, and marks the union or mixture 
(xgcorg it is called) of two vowels in one sound, where one word 
ends and the next begins with a vowel usually short. 


Nore 1. In this case, the two vowels follow the usual laws of contraction ; 
both words are then written in one, and furnished with a coroms, in order 
to designate a contraction and union ; e. g. tao for ta ua, radia for te 
Glia, gyda for ye oda, xayo for xol byes etc. In the N. Test. this pee: 
tice is quite unfrequent. 


Nore 2. The object of Crasis, (which is marked by the Coronis) is itis 
same in general as that of elision and apostrophe, viz., to get rid of hiatus 
between two vowels at the end of one word and the beginning of another. 
The coronis, however, stands over the middle of a composite word, (not 
at the end of a word, like apostrophe), and denotes contraction, not properly 
elision. 

Norte 3. In classic Greek, particularly in epic poetry, crasis jn reading 
{not in writing) is exceedingly common. It is then called synizesis (cvri- 
Enews, connecting together, i. e. covv—ifw). In every page and almost every 
line of Homer something of this is necessary; but in what way these con- 
tractions are to be made, so far as pronunciation is concerned, oftentumes 
cannot well be determined. 


(5) Paracocie Non. The Greeks called it v épedxvorexoy, 
i. e. Nun appended ; which sufficiently defines it. The objeet 


of it is the same as that of elision and crasis, 1. e. to prevent 
hiatus. 


Note. In order to effect this, it is appended to the third persons of 
verbs ending in ¢ or 1, and to the Dat. plur. ending in ov. Hiatus, there- 
fore, must have been very disagreeable to a refined Grecian ear; for no 
less than three expedients are practised in order to get rid of it. 


_ (6) Tora susscript. This is used only in three of the im- 
proper diphthongs; see $5.4. Anciently it seems to have been 
pronounced, but afterwards to have become mute by usage ; and 
therefore it is subscribed, that the reader may be aware of this. 


Pecultarities. 


/) Outre before a word beginning with a vowel, is commonly written 
oUrws. But here Mss. and editions differ, ovrws being sometimes written 
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before consonants. The like principle applies to the writing of aygs and 
&yots, of pegs and péygic; but still, the like variations also exist. 

(2) Several recent editors write the Sigma at the end of the first part 
of a composite word in the shape of. ¢ final; e. g. wonsg, sicq~egu, etc. 
But where can this practice end? Must we write Ssogdotog, SusasBng, 
Aaogaoos, etc.? The practice has not the authority of Mss. or ancient 
grammarians ; and it is condemned by Matthiae, Buttmann, base, Kiib- 
ner, and others, although Winer himself follows it. 

(3) Practice is different among different editors, as to writing various 
small words that come together as one, or separating them; e. g. diate 
and dca ti, simeg and ei meg, ovx i? and odxéri, etc. It is of little or no 
consequence which method is adopted, provided an editor is consistent 
with himself. 


§ 10. Mutations of the Consonants. 


The delicate ear of the Greeks could not bear the harshness, 
which (as they estimated it) arose from the juxta-position of cer- 
tain consonants. From this source come nearly all the nume- 
rous changes, which consonants undergo in the Greek language. 
The mutes are the principal letters which undergo these changes. 

The subject itself of these changes is so deeply concerned with the 
forms that words assume in the course of declension, and even of com- 
position, that MINUTE AND THOROUGH ATTENTION TO IT IS ABSOLUTELY 
INDISPENSABLE, on the part of every one who intends to be able well and 
thoroughly to understand the laws and usages of Greek declensions and 
forms. 


I. Channon of Mutes sos each other. 


The mutes are here subjoined for the aid of the reader, and 
classified for convenience’ sake. 
a KO smooth. 
B yy  o@ middle. 
g yx  & rough, (also called aspirates). 

To avoid any misunderstanding it should be stated, that the perpendic- 
ular line of letters under No. ], is called the P class of mutes or the /irst 
class, which are LaBrazts; under No. 2, the K or second class, which are 
ParaTas; under No. 3, the 7 or third class, which are Linevats. The 
quality of mutes refers to their being smooth, middle, or rough. 'Those of 
the same quality, therefore, are all such as are smooth, or middle, or rough, 
although they may be of different classes ; e. g. 1, x, t are all of the same 
quality, i. e. all smooth, but they are, at the same time, of three different 
classes; and so of the others. 


Rute I. It is a general principle (with very few exceptions), 
that mutes of the first and second class are not doubled; nor do 
they immediately follow each other; but when mutes come to- 
gether, the second of them must be of the T' or third class. 
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Note. The mute 1 is the only one of all which it is very common 
to double; e. g. as in tatrw. The aspirates are sometimes thrown to- 
gether; but in such cases, the first of them is changed, as will be presently 
seen. A few cases exist like inmos, xoxxog ; but such examples are against 
the general analogy. 3 


Rue 2. Mutes, in order to come together, must be of the 
same quality, i. e. smooth must be. joined to smooth, middle to 
middle, and rough to rough ; and here the quality of the first 
mute is made to conform 1 to that of the second. 


E. g. inte, vuxtds, 6a8d0¢, 075006, ay Fos, erupFyy. - 


Nore 1. To express the rule in another way; t admits before it only 
z, x, smooth mutes of the other classes; 6, only 8,7; 3, only g, x. If by 
any cause in composition or declension, the second mute thus harmonized 
becomes changed as to quality, the other must also of course change its 
quality in like manner ; e. g. émta becomes £3doyog in the adjective form, 
the x going into 8 (middle mute) in order to conform to the quality of the 
following 6 which constitutes the adjective form of the word; so oxto 
makes dydoos, etc. The x in éx, however, is in all cases of composition 
immutable. To Rule 2, however, there are exceptions; viz. 


Rute 3. The rough mutes will not bear to be repeated, but 
require a smooth mute of the same class before them. 


E. g. Zangpw, not Tappw; Bexyos, not Bayzos ; “ArFis, not AFFis. 


Rute 4. The same principle is generally applied even to the 
syllable that immediately precedes a rough mute ; for such sylla- 
ble must regularly (in case it has a mute) take a smooth one. 
Even the spiritus asper in this syllable becomes lenis. . 


E. g. nepidnxe, not Gepelyxe 5 xEYWONKEL, not EL HONKE ; 1AG06, not Fa- 
pos, etc. So also gw for Eyw (comp. Fut. &w), where the smooth breath- 
ing is adopted because of the y in the next following syllable. 


Note 2. The principle here laid down, however, is limited mostly to the 
syllables belonging to the mere root of a word, or to that and a preceding 
syllable made by reduplication ; e. g.t9é¢w (from Ferp-w), xeyutai (from yv-o), 
But additions at the close of words, whether occasioned by flexion or deriva- 
tion, do not produce such an effect on preceding aspirates; e. g. éSaqp-Iyy, 
Sap-Fis, éyv-Fnv. So in the Imper. ending -91, as ~a-91; in the ad- 
verbial endings -dey -9:; in derivative words with a formative syllable 
commencing with 3, as pFi-9, root GT; and inthe aspir. Perf. ending -u, 
when this letter is preceded by a P or K mute, as té9aqa.—The anomalies 
are a few; e. g. duw and tiFnus follow the general rule, even when they 
receive flexion endings beginning with 9, as éruPny, éré9nv. Moreover the 
Aor. 1 Pass. Imper., which would regularly be —37&s, makes -9nt, preserv- 
ing the first + as the characteristic of the tense. 


Nore 3. Composite words are not subject to the general law, in regard 
to the preceding aspirate ; e. g. ayFo-pogos, épugy. 
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Rute 5. A smooth mute before the rough breathing becomes 
aspirated ; e. g. ag ov, not an od, etc. 


In the flexion of verbs, middle mutes may become aspirated ; but not else- 
where ; e. g. édoya instead of stloy-a. 


II. Changes of Mutes before o. 


Rute 6. Of the first class, o admits before it only the smooth 
x sound; of the second, only the smooth x sound ; and the third 

: rejected before the o, which also rejects (=0d, because of the 
in it. 


Nore 4. The meaning is, that before o, the letters 8, y, become 7; the 
letters y, y, become x; and the third class (also ¢) are dropped. In the first 
case, when x precedes o (x=20), the two letters are of course written y, as 
tvye==tungw ; inthe second; x¢ is written &, as in Astw==lexow. 

N ore 5. Examples of the rule are dein, detwo; telBw, tolyo; yeapa, 
youwe; mhéxe, mAEEO ; léyor, léto; oteiyor, areiton, Examples of dropping 
class third, are owpaos (not veparat) ado, aco (not adow); zelIo, neow 
(not zePow); poatw, pevow (not peatow). 

Note 6. If » precedes any letter of the third class of mutes, in such | 
cases, it is also dropped with them; and when a short vowel precedes the 
two letters thus dropped, that vowel becomes prolonged; i. e. ¢ goes into & ; 

_o into ov; and short a, «, v, become long; e. g. uxévdu, onsiow; Aéovor for 
Agovter; nace for naytor; Seixyvos for Seixvuytas, etc. See below, under 
Note 8. 


Ill. Changes of mutes before p. 
Rute 7. Before u, the first class of mutes assimilate. 
E. g. Asinw, Addesu-pos ; toifor, tétgeu—poe; yoapn, yéygap-pat. 
Rute 8. Before », the second class of mutes become 7. 


E. g. miexov, néndsy—pot ; ; tevyo, TETEVY aL ; ; and 80 hey, Astw, Asdeypoc. 
Some exceptions exist in the formation of nouns, as axu, Eyua, etc. 


Rute 9. Before » the third class of mutes go into 6; as also 
does (=o. | 


E. g. aytror, qvvo-yas; égelder, josc-par; neiFo, TEST ELO—[aLt ; ynpitor, 
yigio—por. There are frequent departures from this i in the epic and Ionic 
dialect, as odun, tduzr, etc. 


IV. Peculiar changes tn the third or T class of Mutes. 


Rue 10. When the third class come mogetnc, the first letter 
often goes into o. 


E. g. 730, 70-91 5 meiF-o», éxela-379, mao-téoy. But forms of mere re- 
i like ngattw, -AtPs, etc., are common in respect to the letter t. 
3 
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V. Changes of N. 


Rute 11. Before the P class of mutes, and also before. panxo, 
y goes into 4M. 

E. g. in composite words, such as oupnagyes, éuBaldos, signs dmpize, 
where ovy and éy are prefixed. 

Note 7. By the usual laws respecting », the Greeks must have read:tor 
NRotéga xai tn» untéga as if written tou narége xod TH untéga; and.eo gram- 
marians direct us to read. This usage, however, for those who are not to 
speak the language, is hardly worth the trouble that it costs. 


Rute 12. Before the K class of mutes, and also before =o, 
the » becomes a y in the written language; but it is read as », 
or ng nasal. | 


E. g. éyxala, cuyysrns, car ne fal. 

Rute 13. Before the liquids 4, #50, the v is usually assimilated. 
E. g. ovdléyw, éuptvo, cugdintw ; but also évginto. 

Ruz 14. Before ¢ the v is always dropped. 

E. g. ovguyla for curvguyle. 


Rute 15. Before o the » is dropped in the course of declen- 
sion; and in the composition of words; where o is followed by 
another consonant. 


E. g. aidiot (not aisver); cvotmpa (not otyotqua). Some exceptions oc- 
cur, a8 7spavout, EAucys, etc.; but these are few. The preposition éy, more- 
over retains the y; as evFOp0S. The » in ovy assimilates before o; as cve- 
owlw. 


Rute 16. Final » in verbs and Dat. plurals may be omitted or 
inserted, as the case may require, 1. e. according as a consonant 
or a vowel immediately follows. 


VI. Changes to avoid the concurrence of too many consonants. 


Rute 17. As a general rule, three consonants, or (which is the 
same thing) one consonant and a double letter, cannot come to- 
gether, unless either the first or the last of them, or each of these, 
is a liquid, or o. 


Nore 8. The letter most commonly dropped, in she cases, is o followed 
by @ in the flexion-syllables of verbs; e. g. térupds instead of rétuge7 Fe, 
menléxSos instead of mexieyoFar, etc. In like manner » is sometimes 
dropped before 1; e. g. tetupata: instead of tetvpaytas, etc. See. aboue, 
under Note 6. 


Nore 9. Examples of three consonants together, when, the first, or the 
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last of them is a liquid, are neup Fels, oxdygos, aicygos, etc. In like manner 
y may stand before a K-sound; e. g. té¢yw—téyxow, and sounded as tévxow. 


Nore 10. In compounding words this rule is not observed, in cases 
where the observation of it would obscure the etymology ; e. g. éxatvm, é- 
ontvdes, etc. 


Grnerat Remarx. Letters of the same organ, or of the same power, are the | 
ones which are usually exchanged for each other. Thus in the different dialects, 
ail classes of the mates are sometimes exchanged for each other ; and so are the 
liquids with eath other; the double letters with the kindred single ones ; o with 
the li $ (particularly oo with rr); so go with gg,ete. Beyond these general 
principles the changes do not ordinarily extend ; and even here, the law of ex- 
change is far from being universal. Grammars which treat of the dialectical 
forms, will give particulars. 


$11. Doubling and transposition of the Consonants. 


(1) The liquids are most frequently doubled, especially in epic 
poetry ; and, next to these, the mute 1, and the sibilant o. In the 
common language, moreover, words beginning with @ always 
double this letter, when they receive an accession at the beginning. 

E. g. dixte, Héixtov; anogéntes, from ano and géw. Yet in the N. Test. 
this is not unfrequently omitted; e. g. égaBdlaIny, égartce, etc. 


(2) Transposition sometimes takes place, when a mute, origin- 
ally separated from a liquid by a vowel, brings that liquid into im- 
mediate conjunction with it. 

E. g. xoaddy for xagdia ; té9¥7xa0 (root Fay), transposed Iva; éExoator 
root zeg, transposed mga. In such cases the vowel of the transposed 
syllable is not unfrequently changed, as in the last example. 


§ 12. Changes of the Vowels. 


(1) Excuance or vowexs. The cases in which vowels are ex- 
changed for each other, are very numerous ; and they are so vari- - 
ous that no general laws regulating them all can well be made out. 
The student can fully learn them only from usage. 


He may easily find that nto dc, in its derivatives, goes into érgadoy and 
nénog?a ; and so of many others, more or less irregular; but why these 
changes were originally made, lies at present beyond our knowledge, ex- 
cepting that analogies of other languages afford the like examples, e. g. do, 
did; give, gave; Germ. geben, gab, etc. 


(2) Cuance or quantity. A second change of vowels is that 
which arises from lengthening or shortening them into the cor- 
responding long or short vowels or diphthongs. In this case ¢ 
commonly goes into ¢ (rarely 7), and o into ov. (rarely ). 


(3). A: great part of the differences between the several dia- 
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lects of Greece, consists in the different vowels which they em- 
ploy to write and speak the same word. 


A minute account of these belongs only to lexicons and grammars de- 
signed for the classics. 


§ 13. Elision and Coatracion of the Vowels. 


(1) We have seen, in $ 10, ‘what changes the Greeks intro- 
duced among their consenants, and how frequently they omitted | 
some of them, in order to avoid sounds disagreeable to their ears. 
From: the like source originated the elision and contraction of 
their vowels, when there was a concurrence of so many, or of 
such, as made a sound unpleasant to them. 


The laws of these contractions, given in the sequel, are very veneral: 
but they do not reach every case. ‘The lexicons bgire the necceeuty infor- 
mation as to anomalous particulars. 

(2) Extston of vowels is very common in Greek, and has al- 
ready been treated of in $ 8. 3. 

(3) Contraction or Vowexs. This is divided into two kinds, 
viz. proper and improper. - 

I. Proper contraction is the union of two vowels into one 
sound which preserves them both. — 


E.g.e 6in & n bing ad ainda 
0 b6—oO o t—Q@. ti i-i 
a t—e vo w—uU (v vu does not contract.) 


II. Improper contraction is of various kinds. It takes place : 
(1) When two vowels are combined in one long kindred 


vowel. 


lao 4.8 aing 7.0 0 | 
2. 0 én wo 5.8 a—a 8. 0 hn on 

30 4 6.8 &§—& 9.2 o 

EL g. (1) tepaouer—tipouer. (2) at8oa—aida; psilovas, usifovs. (3) po- 
Sonts—pio Foire. (4) teiyea—teizn. But (5) when a vowel precedes —éa, it 
contracts into a, as in xAéea—xléa, Vyég—vyid. (6) movee—nois. (7) pio 
Foouer—uioIovusy. (8) pictos—uloFov. (9) novsouer—novovper. , 


(2) Improper contraction takes place, when a long vowel 
or diphthong ejects a short vowel, which either precedes or fol- 
lows it. 


E. g. tico—tipe, gilto—pila, yovoow—youod, vinecoo—viijooa, Laas 
—js; and so before the diphthongs, as pileng—pidys, pedsov—gpelod, ps- 
Agorpe—oprlorus, anloa:—aniai, etc. But let the reader note, that the rule 
is not without exceptions, e. g. uicPoyte—psrc Pare, where the contraction 
is brought about in another way, i. e. according to No. 1. (3) above. The 
particular diversities in the mode of contraction must be learned by prac- 
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tice. In respect to w, the short vowel must precede it in order to apply 
the rule; except in the Acc. of some nouns in Dec. IIL, as jga0—nee. 


(3) Also, when the short vowels &, i, ¥, placed before another 
vowel, eject it and become long. ; 

1. e).. - 
4 } into « 
ef into 3 _ 
E. g. (1) slper— sip (2) Tipante—sipare, (8) wohiag—modis. (4) yey 


—ois. (5) izSvec—iydis. (6) ig Fbas—iz Dis. (7) Aedvizo—dgduzo. (8) 
Seuxvontar—derxviitat, and so in verbs in —vps. : 


into v. | 


et ee a 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8 


eeee 
se gg @ 


2. 
3. 
4. 


(4) Another mode of i improper contraction is, when a simple 
vowel precedes a diphthong, and unites with the first letter of it 
according to the rules already given; and then, if the last letter 
of the diphthong be «¢, it is subscribed in case the preceding 
vowel admits of it, otherwise the last letter of the original diph- 
thong is rejected. 


\ 


la 7 ecg 3. @ ot into » 6.2 ov)d. 1, ov 
2. « 4.0 ov—ao 7. 0 ov ; ° 
o. & ab — 4 


JE. g- ( 1) Tieeno—tipgs. (2) Tipose—ting. (3) Tepoors—tipgt. (4) te- 
paov—tiyud. (5) tUateai—runty. (6) toWovsr—moroves. (7) pra Pdover— 
puototcr In contracted verbs more vowels than the above rule contem- 
plates would sometimes come together in the full forms, and then a double 
contraction takes place, first of the flection ending, and then of this with 
the vowel of the root; e. g. mors-eot, mord-y, morn’ énoss-s0, énoré-ov, 
éxovov. The longer forms are the ancient ones; and even they themselves 
are abridged by omitting the o in the primitive 2 pers. sing. passive; e. g. 
the oldest forms were as moie-ecat, éote-eoo, etc. See § 6, Note 5 for the 
omission of the a; also § 10. Note 8. 


(5) Peculiar and anomalous are a few contractions, viz. 


(1) 0 into os (2) 0 eeinto os. (3) ov into ov. 

E. g. (1) peoPoy—pio Sor. (2) uc Poe—pioFot. (3) peo Posv—peo Fors; 
but this last comes from the old form piodoe. 

Nore 1. The attentive reader will of course perceive, that some of the 
above rules or principles of contraction are seemingly at direct variance 
with each other; e. g. in No. 2 we have a rule, that long vowels or diph- 
thongs eject short vowels both before and after them, (and the eztent of this 
grammarians.do not even attempt to define), while in No. 3 we find short 
vowels ejecting long ones in some cases. Again, in No. 4 we find that 
short vowels coming before a diphthong, coalesce with its first letter and 
frequently subscribe or reject its second, while the diphthongs are said in 
No. 2 to throw out the short vowel. Moreover, the contractions in No. 5 
are manifestly discrepant from those in both Nos. 2,4. The amount of 
the whole is, that all the different methods of contraction are practised, 
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these on one set of words (e. g. contract verbs), those on another (ec. g. 
nouns, etc. of Dec. L, IL, or IIL) Usage only can familiarize the learner 
with the different cases. Still, it should be noted, that onLY IN VERY FEW 
CASES DOES THE SAME CONCOURSE OF VOWELS CONTRACT IN DIFFERENT 
WaYs; Viz. # a into 7 and a, and o & into os anf ov. The indefinite rule 
in No. 2 may be rendered somewhat more definite by the remark, that the 
contractions there designated belong mainly to contract verbs; as do those 
also in Nos, 4, 5. 


Norte 2, The accent is not to be placed on a contracted syllable, un- 
less one of the syllables contracted possessed it before contraction; ¢. g. 
do1d7}, O5 (still oxytone). But if one of the contracted syllables had the 
accent, then it is retained and written as circumflex, i. e. if the first sylla- 
ble was accented and quantity permits, as moos, nAovs; or, in case the 
second syllable is accented, as acute, e. g. sotads, sates. 


Remarks. The Attic very generally (but not always even where it was 
practicable) made use of the contracted forms, in cases such as the above ; 
the Ionic of the uncontracted ones. Moreover, the studefit must under- 
stand, that these rules do not reach every individual case of contraction in 
the Greek language. Particulars are given in good lexicons; the most 
important of them, however, will be mentioned hereafter under declen- 
sions, etc., where they occur. 

In Greek poetry, contraction (by synizesis) i is to be made by the reader, 
in very numerous cases, where none is made in writing; see § 8. 4. Note 3. 

In a very few cases, contraction causes the accent to be shifted, as &e9— 
voc, aeye¢; and in some others, the long quantity of contracted syllables 
is by usage short. ‘The lexicons give the necessary information. 


§ 14. Syllabication. 


(1) The general rule is, that a syllable ends with a vowel ; 
but the final ee may end with either a vowel, or with », 0, 
or 6. 


(2) But syllables in the midst of a word often end with a con- 
sonant. E. g. 


(a) Where the same letter is doubled; as G-og, &y- pos, etc. (b) 
Where a consonant comes after a liquid; as fi-xo, ap-pi, xaQ-206, etc. 
(c) Where a smooth mute precedes a rough one; as Zan--poi, Bax-zos, etc. 


Nore. Recent grammarians prescribe a division of syllables to be made 
in such a way, that to the succeeding syllable must be attached all con- 
curring consonants which can begin a word in Greek. Consequently, in 
printing books, we must divide words at the end of'a line thus: 3-yJdoog, 
¥-dpuev, tv-pPee, ya-uBoos, etc. But the ancient inscriptions follow no 
such rule; and Ktihner says, it has no internal grounds of support and is 
contrary to reason. The whole matter is plainly one of mere conven- 
jence; and very little if any regard is due to such prescriptions. The 
best way :in printing or writing Greek, is to divide it in such a wey as that 
we can pronounce the syHables in the easiest manner. 


PART II. 


GRAMMATICAL pean AND FLEXIONS. 


§ 15. Parts of speech. 


Logically considered we may divide speech into subject or ob- 
ject, i.e. nouns; predicate, i.e. verbs; and circumstances and re- 
lations, i. e. particles. But a much more convenient division, for 
grammatical purposes, is into noun, pronoun, article ; verb, par- 
tsciple, adjective ; adverb, preposition, conjunction, and inter- 
jection. 


NOUNS. 
$16. Gender of Nouns. 


(1) This is divided into masculine, feminine, and neuter ; 
which are designated by the prepositive article 0, 7, to. 


(2) No universal rules can be given respecting gender, which 
will be of much real use to the student. Of course the names of 
males, rational and irrational, are generally masculine ; of females, 
and also of trees, plants, cities, towns, and countries, ‘feminine. 


Nore. Even these laws are far from being universal ; e.g. 10 yuvatoy 
woman, TO peQaxtoy youth, to téxog child, 10 avdganodoy slave, all of the neu- 
ter gender. So also the names of many places, trees, plants, ete., are mas- 
culine ; e.g. ob Dilinmor Philippi, 6 qoirk the palm-tree, etc. 

(3) A large class of nouns are én/xoevoe (epicoene), i. e. com- 
mon both to the masc. and fem. gender, because they are designa- - 
tions of a generic nature, and include both species under them. 


Eu g. 6 and 4 Gedc, 6 and 4 ayyelog, 6 and 7 Bois, etc. 


$i. Number. 


(1) The Greeks have three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, 
in the declension of nouns, pronouns, the article, adjectives, par- 
ticiples, and verbs. 


But the dual number is not employed at all in the N. Test. ; was not used 
inthe Aeolic dialect; is rare inthe later Greek writers; and is dropped alto- 
gether in modern Greek. It appears never to. have been much in popular 
usage ; for it is but imperfectly developed, having only two: appropriate 
forms in nouns, etc.; and only so many, or even less, in most of the tenses 
of verbs. 
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§$ 18. Declension and Case. 


1) Declension of nouns means a change in their form, in order to 
designate the different relations in which they stand to other words. 
The different changes made for this purpose, ‘are called Cases. 


(2) There are usually reckoned, at present, three declensions 
in Greek ; the first and second are parisyllabic, i.e. none of the 
forms exceed the number of syllables in the ground-form,* the 
third is imparisyllabic. 

Originally, as we shall see in the sequel, there appears to have been but 
one declension in Greek. In process of time, however, such changes took 
place in regard to certain classes of nouns, that they were arranged under 
different and distinct declensions. ‘The leading ground of distinction or 
division is the forms of the dual and plural. When these are the same, how- 
ever diverse the singular forms may be (e. g. as in Dec. L), they are ranged 
under one category. 


(3) Tue Cases are usually reckoned to be five. The place of 
an Ablative is supplied by the Gen., and sometimes by the Dative. 


Properly speaking, and in accordance with the definition given above, 
there are generally but three tases in Greek, viz. Gen. Dat. and Acc.; oc- 
casionally the Vocative assumes a varied form. The Nom. and Voc. are 
called + cases ‘(casus recti); the Gen. Dat. and Acc., are named 
oblique cases (casus obliqui). 

(4) The declensions are distinguished from each other, partly 
_ by their endings in the ground-forms, partly by the endings of 
their oblique cases in the singular ; but principally by the different 
forms of the dual and plural. 


Table of declension endings. 

Sing. Dec. 1. Nec. II. Dec. III. 

Nom ", &, a | ¢,a¢ | o¢ Neut. o» | ¢ 
ww | 

Gen. "9-—a¢ ov ou og (09) 
Dat. n—¢ 9 ‘ 
Acc. | 1y¥—ay oy aor »y Neut. like the Nom. 
Voc. 4—a s Neut. oy | — 

Dual. 
N. A. V. | a r*) 8 
G.D. | au ow oly 

Plur 
Nom. aL ot Neut. g | e¢ Neut. « 
Gen. oy ov wy 
Dat. aus ous oy (a6) 
Acc. | ag ous a | as a 
Voc. | as | ob a | & a 


* The ground-form is the Nom. singular. 
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§$ 19. General principles of declension. 


(1) The Gen. plural throughout ends in —a». 

t2} The Dat. singular has an Iota, subscript in the two first de- 
clensions, and written in the line in the third. 

(3) The Voc. is-mostly like the Nominative. 

(4) All neuters have the Nom., Acc., and Voc. alike; and in 
the plural these cases always end regularly in -a. 


Nore 1. Grounp OF THESE SIMILARITIES. (a) The present Dec. Ill. ap- 
pears to have been formed out of nouns originally ending in a consonant, 
or in ¢ or ¥; Dec. IL, of those which ended in 0; and Dec. L, out of those 
which ended in « (b) The original mark of the Gen. s1NGULAR Was ¢ pre- 
ceded by o==o¢. (c) The characteristic of the Dat. was i. (d) The Acc. 
was marked by »; which, when preceded by a, was frequently dropped. 
(e) The Voc. was either the same as the Nom., or else the simple root; as 
euphony might decide. 


Piura. (f) Nom. character -s ; in Dec. I. II. the ¢ has fallen out, and 
the e is changed into «, in order to unite with the preceding a and o—thus 
making -ai -ot. (g) The original Gen. plur. was -wy added to the Nom. —& 
=towv. Omitting the o (§ 6. Note 5), we have in Dec. HI. -ew», which is 
contracted into -w», as xogax-éowy, xogax-éwv, xogax-wy ; and so in Dec. 1, 
the -wy being joined with the vowel a, the latter coalesces, as povodwy, 
-povody ; in Dec. IL, for Joyv-wy we have doywy. (h) The Dat. plural adds 
s or -wy to the Nom. -e; as xvv-es, xvv-eor(v). In Dec. I. Il. the old 
Dat. plur. was povoator(v), Acyowor(y)—often this form occurs in Homer, in 
the Doric, etc.—where the e in -s¢ (the common plur. ending) becomes 4, 
so as to unite in a diphthong with the a of Dec. I. and the o of Dec. IL 
(t) The Acc. plur. adds ¢ to the endings (« or ») of the Sing., and so makes 
-a¢-vs. But » before a falls out of course (§ 10. R. 6), and -as is adopted 
in its room. In Dec. L IL the falling out of the » is compensated by pro-' 
longing the preceding vowels; as povgars -povaas, Aoyors -Aoyous. 

Duat. (j) The Nom. Acc. and Voc. had originally the end-character -e. 
In Dec. L IL this combines with the preceding vowel; thus yovoas -povge 
(§ 13. 3.1), Aoyoe -Aove, (§ 13.1. 8). (k) The Gen. and Dat. add -:» to the 
root; e.g. uovca-iy, Aoyo-sv.. In Dec. IIL the o in -ocy seems to be a 
mere union-vowel for the sake of euphony. | 

These hints respecting the old forms in the declension of nouns, (my lin- 
its forbid any more than hints), may help the student to explain the analo- 
gies in the declensions, as stated above. The older the Greek, the more 
traces of these forms are to be found. They will serve to explain many 
things, moreover, in relation both to the quantity of syllables, and the accen- 
tuation of them ; as will be seen in the sequel. It needs but little investi- 
gation, in view of the statements just made, in order to see that originally all 
the declensioh’ were substantially but one. Further developments of this 
principle will be-rnade’ in the remarks on each declension. 

Nore 2. To nouns of all declensions the arTICLE is often attached. As 
the phases of this are uniform; as they belong alike to all the declensions; 

6 
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and as it is often convenient to decline by employing the article; it is here 
inserted for the convenience of the learner. 


Sing. Plural. Dual. 
Nom. 6 ‘10 0 ab te : 
Gen. to¥ tig Tov wy — —_ N. A. 10 ‘ta te 
Da. tm tH TH Tous «tals = TONS G. D. toiy taiv tow 
Acc. tov ty 70 tos tag) «ta 


§ 20. First Declension. 


_(1), Nouns fem. ending in -a -7, and nouns masc. ending in 
-a¢ -n¢, belong to Dec. I. 

Probably the original ending of this Dec. was ac; the ¢ being a mark of 
gender, and the a a vowel of the root. In process of time the fem. nouns 
threw off the ¢, while the masc. ones retained it.— The @ and u) endings 
seem to be variations by reason of cakes euphony, ete. ; and so in respect 
to -asg -76. 

(2) PrincrpLes or pecuension. (a) In the dual and plural, 
all nouns are declined in the same way. 

b) In the singular, all nouns ending in -» preserve it uni- 
formly ; and the like do all in -2, when a vowel or @ precedes 
this -a. In other cases with the -o ending, the Gen. and Dat. 
take 7; but the Acc. and Voc. retain the a. 


Exceptions. A few nouns in -a, of Doric origin, preserve the -a un- 
changed, even when it is not preceded by the letters just mentioned ; e. g. 
ghaia -dc, 43a -as, and so of a few other proper names. 


c) All masc. nouns in -a¢'-y¢ make the regular Gen. in ov 
(like Dec. IL.) | a 24 


Exceptions. A few common nouns and a considerable number of proper 
names in -¢s, specially contracts in -a¢, make the Dorie Gen. in -a; e. g. 
matealolas, Gen. -a, Bogéus -a, Zatavacs -a, etc. This form of proper 
names is frequent in the N. Testament. 


(d) The dual and plural of all masc. nouns here, as already 
noted, are the same as those of the fem. ones. In the singular, 
all nouns in -a¢ preserve the @ throughout, the Gen. sing. and 
plur. excepted. . But nouns in -7¢ preserve the 7 only in the 
Dat. and Accusative singular, elsewhere conforming to the model 
in -ag, excepting in some Vocatives. 

Nore. The Voc. of nouns in -7¢ is made by -a, (1) When the. Nom. ends 
in -r7¢, a8 waderys, uadera. (2) In the case of verbals and patronymses 


ending in ~¢; e.g. yewpétons (from yeapstese), yempstga.  Iléigans, Lég- 
ac, a Persian. With these exceptions, the Voc. preserves the 7.0f the Nom. 
ending throughout; as “Argeidns, Atgeldn. . 
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(e) When the ending -« (7) is immediately preceded by ¢ or a, 
the usual contraction takes place in a few cases, and the end-syl- 
lable then takes a circumflex throughout. 


E. g. yaity (a), yor -Hs, etc.; prada, pra -ae, etc.; “Eguéac, “Egums -ov, 
etc.; Bogtas, Boggas -a (Doric), etc. For this last contraction, see § 13. 
IL 1. No. 5. But the number of such contracted forms is very small. 


(3) The following Paradigms will exhibit the varieties of the 
first declension. 


Sing. No.1.4, No.2. 4, No.3. 4, No. 4.4, No.5.6, No.6.6, No. 7.4, 
Nom. tip pilin | mega | povca | veariag | ngopytys | yeamsétons 
Gen. Tips pidlag | xelgas | uovons | veaviou mMpogpiitou 7 SOYLETQOU 
Dat. | tpi | pidle | neigg | povon | vearig meopy ty 7 E0ys8t ON 
Acc. Tepnyy giiay | xéioay | povtoay | veurlay A yeometony 
Voc. | tyuy | pila | neion | potva | veavia | mgopynta | yewusron 


N,AV. | type | pidle | melo | wovca | veavia | xgogyta | yeapéroa 
G.D. | tipaiy) pidiawy| reigary | povoas’'| veeviary| noopytacy| yeopetoaey 


Nom. | tipod | pidioe | weigat | uotoar | veeviay | apogytat | yewpstoas 
Gen. | trp | pidliar | nega | povewy | vearray | agogytay | yeapeToay 
Dat. | tipais! prdloic | melgaug | uotvats | veavlarg| noogrtars | yempéroate 
Acc. | ties | pidlas | metgag | potoas | veuviag | moogitas | yeauétoags 
Voc. | tiysad | peddas | neigas | povoar | veavias | noopijtas | yeomstpes 


Sing. No.8.5, No.9.6, No.10,5, No.11.4, No.12.4, No.13.6, 


Nom. ‘Argeldng Boggs ‘Agérag yakén)-7 | pr(ua)-a “Eouléas)-s 
Gen. “Argeidou Bogou ‘Agsra yains | Bras “Hopoi 
Dat. Argeidy Bogé@ | “Agere | yaly pve Lenn 
Acc. Argeidny Boggav “Agstar yulny prov Eouiy 
Voc. | “Argsidn |’ Bogda | “Agere | yaly pve | “Eopaj 


Nore 1. Remarks on the Paradigms. (1) Nos. 1—4 exhibit the princi- 
ples of declension as stated in text 2b above. (2) Nos. 5—8 exemplify 
the principles in text 2 c. d and Note, by turning to which the reader will 
see why Nos. 6, 7, make the Voc. in -a, while in No. 8 the Voc. preserves 
the 4 of the Nominative. (3) Nos. 9, 10, exhibit the Doric Gen. sing., as 
shown in text 2. ¢ Exe. (4) Nos. 11—13 exhibit the method of declining 
the few contracts which belong to Dee. I. text 2.¢e. The full form is so 
plain that it needs not to be exhibited. The dual and plural contracted are 
regular, and are circumflexed throughout on the ultimate; e. g. nra, pyaiy 
—pval, pyar, uvais, uvas, uval. 


Norte 2 By turning back to § 19. Note 1, the reader will find, under the 
account of the formation of the different cases, the ancient forms of words, 
which solve at once most of the apparent anomalies in quantity and accen- 
tuation. E. g. the universally circumflexed Gen.' plural comes from the 
old Gen. -aey, contracted -a»; the Gen. and Dat. of orytones, with a cir- 
cumflex, are accounted for by a reference to the old forms which have 
been abridged, viz. -ces, -é:, and ~qos, -7,,. which, when contracted, make 
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-a¢, -%, and -7¢, -7. The long quantity of ~a in the dual, and in the end- 
ings -ag, etc., is accounted for in the like way, i.e. by a contraction. For 
full information, I must remit the reader to Kiihner’s Grammatik, L § 256 seq. 


Nore 3. AccenTuatTion. 'The apparent anomalies have already been 
mentioned, viz. the Gen. plural always with a circumflex, on the ultimate, 
and the Gen. and Dat. of all numbers marked in the same way when the 
noun is oxytone. For the rest, the general rule is: The accent remains on 
the syllable where it rests in the ground form, so long as the general principles 
of accentuation allow it. 'The meaning is, that the mere change of quantity 
in an end-syllable will not shift the place of the accent; e. g. nodétns, Voc. 
mokita, (not modita because the final -a here is short, although, if mere 
quantity were regarded, this last accentuation would be allowable). 


N. B. The particulars of dialectic variations, and the special laws of quantity 
and accentuation, must be sought for in the larger grammars, as a full exhibition 
of them would be foreign to the appropriate design of the present work. 


$ 21. Second Declension. 


(1) In common Greek this ends in -o¢ masc. and feminine, 
and -ov neuter. | 


Besides these simple forms, there are some contracted ones which are 
ranged under this Dec.; also some nouns in —w¢ and -wy, which constitute 
the so ealled Attic Dec. IL; as will be seen below. 


Sing. N. Ll. 6, No. 2. 4, No. 3. 10, 
Nom. Loyag vijoos auxoy 
Gen. hoyou wijgou guxoVU 
Dat. hoya moe ouxa 
Acc. loyor yoy auxoy 
Voe. oye, (-05) | vice (-o¢) | ovxoyr 
Dual. 
N. A. V. | doy yo ouxe) 
G. D. hoyosr vij}ooLy ovUxosY 
Plur. 
Nom. Acyou = -_—s'|.s wagon ovxa 
Gen.. Loy or ynowy ouxeY 
Dat. Loyouc yoo oUKoKS 
. Ace. hoyous ‘niTOUG ouxe 
Voe. hoyou ' vTOL ovxa 


Nore 1. The old Gen. seems to have been, first of all -oos, then (drop- 
ping the a) -oo, and thence -ov comes by coniraction. 'The Epic has -o0; 
the Doric, w; both derived in like manner. : 


Nore 2. The ones Dat. plural was -o1ot; which is still common in 
Epic and Ionic. 


Note 3. The Voc. in this declension is afte like the Nom.; in some 
words it is always so, specially among the Attics. Voce. vee occurs in Matt. 
27: 46, but Seog is nearly universal in all writers. 
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Nore 4. A few neuters of this Dec. are orytone ; e. g. fuydy, mtEgor, etc. 


§ 22. Contracts of Dec. I 


(1) Only a small number of words in -0¢ -ov pure, i. e. pre- 
ceded by ¢ or 0, have a form contracted according to the usual 
rules (see $ 13), and then regularly declined. | 


| Sing. No. 1.6, No. 2. 10, 

Nom. | wiooo -xlois "oorgoy  ontovy 

Gen. sloov sniot  eoréov “oorou 

Dat. show  nlw "eotéy «= aT 

Acc. nicov silovy *octéoy = oa tour 

Voc. nhoe nhov "oorsoy §  ogtovy 
Dual, 

N. A.V. | tion 38h | °oores oote i 
G. D. mhoow soy "ootéory =“ oototy - 
Plur 

Nom. mhoot hot *ootsa=—ss« ota 

Gen. miowy sthov "oorsaw = oot 

Dat. nmhoowg nots "octal §= ov t0ig 

Acc. _mhooug mois "ootta «= ss Tt 

Voc. mhoos =. seh ot "ootsa = (ota 


Nore lI. Anomalies here occur in accentuation ; (a) The contracted 
dual Nom. etc. is 240,’ ogra), i. e. it takes only the acule, although we should 
of course expect the circumflex mia, ota. (b) Compounds with nioi¢ 
and yov¢ accent the penult throughout. (c) Some adjectives in -so¢ —oi¢, 
although pro-paroxytone, take a circumflex on the ultimate of the con- 
tracted forms; e. g. yovctos, yevoots. But it is a general law in respect to 
these endings, when they are contracted either in nouns or AUIS) that 
they take a circumfler on the contracted syllable. 


Note 2. In the N. Test. »cog is declined as being of Dec. IIL. through- 
Out; viz. v0U¢, vo0c, vot, etc. So in some of the later Greek writers and 
ecclesiastical fathers.. The same is the case with mdovc, Gen. mhoog, etc. 


A 


§ 23. Altic forms of Dec. II. 


(1) These are made by substituting for o or ov, in all cases 
where the latter would occur in the usual form of declension in 
-0¢ -ov; w is also put for the usual neuter plural ending -«; and 
Tota in the end-syllable is subscribed, whenever it would occur 
in the usual mode of declension. The rest remains unchanged. 
As examples we may take Ae =Jadc, and avayewy = avwytoy. 
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Sing. No.1. 6, Ne. 1. 16, 
| Nom. Lewes evalyeeay 
Gen. deo "avoryees 
Dat. dew ” avaryen 
Acc. Lsciv (-0) ” averyeny 
Voce. os ay 
Dual. 
N. A.V. | dso aveyeo 
G. D. Lewy arnyEeny 
Plur. 
Nom. Lee ” avoyee 
Gen. Asay | avedyeory 
Dat. heais "ayay eng 
Acc. heeds aveiyen 
Voe. Ase. ” avorysw 


Nore 1. Only a small number of words are declined in this manner, even 
by the Attics; and moreover, where this form exists‘among them, the com- 
mon forms in -og -ov are mostly in use at the same time.- The peculiar 
forms of this Attic Dec. seem to have arisen from contraction; thus dads 
—Aods, cvoly cov—ave)y/wov. For the sake of ease and euphony in pronounc- 
ing, the ¢ was thrown in before -w¢-wy. The irregularity of the Attic form, 
both in declension and accentuation, is remarkable. 

Note 2. A number of nouns (masc. and fem.) make their Ace. in -w in- 
stead of -o, as is noted in the Acc. of No. 1. The Gen. of such forms, in 
monet, is —00. 

Nore 3. The singularity of the accentuation is, that proparoxytones (e. g. 
dyoysorv) preserve their accent unchanged throughout, (contrary to the usual 
laws of tone); and also that the Gen. sing. of oxytones retains the acute on 
the ultimate (e. g. ew), where we might expect the circumflex. See § 7. 
Note 2. It would seem that the Attic Gen. -w, and the @ generally as here 
employed, were. not practically long in quantity. 

Note 4, The neuter plural - seems to be a contract of -wa. But the 
accentuation has no respect to this. 


§ 24. Third Declension. 


(1) The peculiarity of this Declension, as it now develops itself, 
is, that the ground-form or Nom. case exhibits, in only a few in- 
stances, the real form of the original root. The addition of ¢ as a 
sign of masc. or fem. gender in most.cases; the prolongation of 
the final vowel of the root in many others; and lastly the omis- 
sion of a final consonant in some neuter nouns; (and all this in 
erder to make out the preseni ground forms}; conceal the origi 
nat root by the changes which they oceasion. But the Gen. sin- 
gular resumes and develops the original form of the root ; and 
this form may therefore be easily known by merely subtracting -o¢ 
from this Genitive. 
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Note. The addition of the gender-sign 5, and the change of quantity in 
the end-vowel, belong only to masc. and fem. nouns; but the.omission of 
final consonants of the root, takes place occasionally here in nouns of all 
genders. ‘The neuter Nom., however, for the most part exhibits aa the 
pure Toot, or at least this root with some slight —— 


ForMATION OF THE Nom. CASE. 


(2) Nouns MASc. AND FEMININE may be divided into three dis- 
tinct classes as to the manner.of forming the Nom. case, when the 
root ends with a consonant. (a) Those which add-¢ (the gen- 
der-sign) to it. ) Those which prolong a final « or o of the 
root, i.e. change them into 7 and o.. (c) Those which preserve 
the root unchanged in the Nominative. 

(a) The Nom. takes the additional ¢, when the original root 
ends in either of the mutes ; also in many cases when it ends in 
v or yt. 


(1) When the root ends in either of the mutes ; then these mutes undergo the 
respective changes before the ¢, which are indicated ; in § 10. R. 6. 

E. g. (a) In roots with final x, 8, or g, only 2 can be admitted before ¢; 
so that we must have detiuy (w—¢), Auihan-oc yodvy, yadvB-o¢* xatij- 
dew, xatydiq—oc. (b) In roots with x, y, x, only x can be sounded; so x0- 
gak:(S==xc), xopax-og* lok, ploy—cg’ Syut, Ovuy-og. (c) The T class, 
ie. t, 0, , are thrown out; as pos, put-oc° Aaunas, Aaunad-o¢° xogus, 
xogu3—o¢. In all these cases, the Gen. (subtracting -o¢) gives the original 
form of the root, and the Nom. shows what effect the final supervening ¢ 
has upon that form. 

Nore. When the root ends, in -A, the ¢ is merely added; as ads, ad—os. 

(2) When the root ends in -» or -»t, in many cases the ¢ is added. When 
this is done, the » is in general simply thrown out without further change ; 
but -yz is not only thrown out, but the end-vowel of the root is prolonged 
as a compensation, in case it was short. 

E. g. Oke; Gi-06 ° Selqls, ScAqiv-og* (clong throughout); yiyas, ylyave-og° 
adovs, odort-og, (vowels lengthened in the Nom.) 

Nore. There is no fixed rule to determine in all cases when a Nort (with 
a root in -» or —vt) will be formed in this way, or when in the way of merely 
prolonging the final vowel of the root and retaining the »; see (b) below. 
But the general principles are, that(1)The end vowel o or o takes » after it; 
some exceptions, as odovs above, see § 35.2. (2) Nouns with s or » take ». 
(3) Participles with a,2,v, takes. (4) Nouns and adjectives with a, ¢, v, 
take ¢. 


(6) When nouns form their Nom. by lengthening the final. « 
or o of the root, this root ends in -» or -vr ; in a few cases also 
it ends in -@. A + at the end of the root is of course reece 
for a word cannot end in r. 

E. g. xoipyy, Gen. roruev -0¢° Saiuor, Satuor—og" Ageoy, iéovt-05" Pitwe, 
@NTO9-0¢. 
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(c) A third class neither receive the ¢ nor change their final — 
vowel. They end in -» -v7, or -9; and the Nom. and the root 
are one and the same; excepting that in words ending with -»z 
the z must of course be omitted at the end. 
E.g. mavay, nordv-o¢* aieiy, aidr-o¢* I19,9ng-o¢° Zevopay, Zevopavt-os. 
Nore 1. In general the original vowel of the root is long here. In most 
cases, also, the ending is -» or -g, which need no change. 
Nore 2 The student will find no trouble in distinguishing this class from 
any of the preceding, because the Gen. case will develop the nature of it at 


‘once. The declension is easy and obvious, inasmuch as merely the case- 
endings are to be added to the ground-form. 


(3) Nouns neuter. These often have the pure root for their 
ground-form or Nom. case; and when they have t final in the 
root, they either omit it in the Nom. or else substitute -@ or -¢ mn 
its place. | 


E. g. menégt, Gen. -0¢" agasy, -05° capa, TUMAT—OS" YOAQLEY, YaQLEYT—OS* 
UAL, TWaAt-0¢* TEQAS, TEQAT-OS. . 

Nore J. A few neuters have -xz final, which are dropped in the Nom. ; 
as yala, yadaxt-oc. | 

Nore 2 For the most part, the neufers in -» or -vt are adjectives or 
participles. When the root of neuters ends, as it usually does, in » or @ 
or in a vowel, no change is needed for the Nom.; but when it ends it f, 
this of course must fall out. Of the mutes, only t ends the root of neuter 
nouns. | 

N. B. The account given above of ground-forms belongs mostly to nouns the 
final letter of. whose root is a consonant. The nouns with a final VOWEL 
mostly belong to what are called the Contracts of Dec. IIL, and will be exhibnted 
in the sequel. ooh 


Formation of the other Cases. 


_ (4) In general the case endings (see § 18. 4) are merely ap- 
pended to the root simple or modified ; but the Voc. has no ap- 
propriate and uniform case-ending to distinguish it. . 


' ‘The statement here made is evident at once to the reader, so soon as he 
casts his eye over the paradigms that follow. But some of the cases have 
occasional peculiarities, which need to be noted. 


Nore 1. Formation.or THE Acc. Sincutar. Nouns whose root ends in @ 
consonant form the Acc. regularly in —-a; but (a) Barytone nouns, 1 e. not 
accented on the ultimate, when they have either of the T' class of mutes for the 
final letter of the root, may take the regular form, or an apocopate one ending 
with -»; e.g. yagts, yagera or yogi’ zorc, Egsd-« or Egev* Ogres, O9MI—a 
or 09%». But this same class of words, when monosyllabic or oxytone, form 
only the regular Acc.; e.g. mots, 200-a° éinic, édnid-a. —But xdei¢ has 
xieida and xisiv. (b) Words ending in -s¢ -vs -avg -ovs, simply add -» to 
the Acc.; e. g. m0dug, modty* Botgus, Botgur* vais, vaiy’ Bots, Bois. 
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Note 2. Formation or THE Voc. Sineutar. (1) The general principle 
is, that the Voc. assumes the form of the simple root. ‘This takes place, (a) Of 
course in all cases where the Nom. exhibits the root. (b) Where the end- 
vowel of the root has been lengthened in the Nom., the Voc. shortens it; 
e. g. Jaiuay, Suivor’ untyg, untsg. Exceptions are orytone nouns (not ad- 
jectives) which retain, in the Voc., the long vowel of the Nom.; e. g. Nom. 
and Voc. nouyy. But natjg, avg, wre, make Voc. nuteg, avey, cots, 
and are anomalous. (c) When this class of words have dropped an -y or -#t 
in the Nom., the Voc. assumes the short vowel and the », or merely omits 
the 1, which cannot stand at the end of a word; e.g. pélug (uehar—oc), 
Voc. pélov: yiyas(-avtos), Voc. ylyav xugiss (trt0s), Voce. yugter. (d) 
Nouns in -t¢ -us -avg -evg -ovg omit the formative ¢ in the Vocative, and 
assume the root; e.g. partis, parte’ noeufus, nyéoBu’ yeats, yoav: Ba- 
athevs, Bucthsv’ Bots, Bod. 

(2) The Vocative, on the contrary, conforms to the Nom., not only when 
the latter exhibits the simple root (see a in No. 1), but, (a) In most words 
where the root ends with a consonant, which cannot stand at the end of a 
word and must be dropped, or else it takes ¢ after it, provided the final vowel 
of the root has not been changed in the Nom.; e. g. Nom. and Voc. goic (root 
got) N.V. vip (vi) N.V. cag’ (gagx’) N.V. ay (a7.) (5) In oxytones 
with prolonged vowels in the Nom. ; e.g. N. V. xoeusjy.  (c) All participles 
of Dec. III. have the same Nom. and Vocative. 

(3) Nouns in -o -ws fem. (Gen. -00¢) make the Voc. anomalously in -o¢ ; 
e.g. 1140, Hxor’ aidws, aidot. 


Nore 3. FoRMATION OF THE DaTIVE PLURAL. As this ends in -at which is 
added to the root, nothing more _is needed than the remark, that the same 
changes occur before o here, in respect to preceding mutes, or -» -yt, a8 
take place before ¢ in the Nominative ; e. g. Aeprace for depnudan, ylyaoe 
for yiyavtot, odotot for odortat, etc. Pecuutarities: If the Nom. sing. 
have the diphthongs —avg -ovg, -eus, the Dat. plural retains them; e. g. yeau- 
ai, Bovol, Bactdevar. 

N. B_ In these general rules for the formation of the cases, some of the princi- 
ples are applicable, as the reader will see, to nouns whose root has a voiel before 


the Gen. ending -o¢. But most of these latter nouns have some peculiarities ; 
and nee will-be developed in the sequel, 


Accentuation. 


Nore 4. The general rule is, (2) That all words not monosyllabic in their 
Nom. case, retain fhe accent on the same syllable which has vt in that case, whenever 
this can be done. * But, 


(b) Monosyllabie words (participles excepted) accent the ultimate of the 
Gen. and Dat. of all numbers; see in the Par. gis, 979. Ten nouns of this 
class, however, acute the penult in the Gen. plur. and dual; e. g. ga ‘Sy ots, 
mais, etc. Gen. plur. putwr, ator; maidav, maldory, etc. instead of matwy seq. 
Most of monosyllabic contracts, however, are exempt from the general rule 
as to Gen. and Dative. Participles of this class are also exempt; e. g. a, 
OVTOS, UPTL, etc. Tag conforms to the rule in the sing. number, but not else- 


where, e. g. mavtdc, but navytwy. I'vyy and xvwy follow the rule of mono- 
syllabic words. 


(c) There are many anomalies in the aceeauaien of some nouns be- 
7 
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longing to Dec. II]. (1) All syncopated nouns, in general, throw back as far 
as possible the accent in the Voc.; see Syncop. Nouns of Dec. IlI.c. Some of 
them have other irregularities, which are noticed below. (2) The Attic 
endings —w¢ -w» have no influence on the accent. (3) Monosyllabic nouns 
with -¢ final in the Nom., and -» in Acc., and all monosyllabic neuters, 
circumflex the Nom.; other monosyllabic nouns acute it; e. g. wis, vous, to 
nvo, but unv, etc. Kiels is an exception to the first class. (4) Neuter 
nouns of more than one syllable throw back the accent as far as they can. 
For a full account, see large Grammars, specially Kiihner L § 292. 


(5) The paradigms which will exemplify the preceding state- 
nents, are here arranged in accordance with them. 


Sing. No.1.6, No.2.4, No. 3.7, No.4.4, No.5. 6, No.6.6, No. 7.6, 
Nom. |datlaw |xdgat jAaunes dis jyiyag |Saiuwry | 6ntme 
Gen. |Aaidamog |xogaxog |Aupnados |devog |yiyartos |Saiuovos | G1jt090¢ 
Dat. |Aaidens |xogax |haunuds |givi lyiyavte |Saiuove |d7toge 
Acc daidane |xogaxa |hopnada |dive |yiyarta |duipova |d7toga 
Voce. ; daidaw |xvgat |dounas div lyiyay .|duiporw |é7toe 

Dua 


N. A. V.ldaéhons XOQUXE hapndde | Give ylyavts {Sainove |67jt0ge 


sei Aowdarowy |xogaxory| Aaunadory| 6ivoty | ysyavtory| Satuovory|Ontogory 
lur , 
Nom. |dailemsg |xdgaxes |Aapnades | dives |yiyavtes | Sulpoves |ditoges 
Gen. |Aathkaney |xogaxm |Lopnadwy | diay | yryartov | Saipovwy | 6ntogwy 
Dat. hailays jxogat |Aopnaoe |gios |yiyaot |Saivoor |dntoges 
Acc.  |daidanag |xogaxag |Aapnadag |divas |yiyavtas |\Saluovas |ditogas 
Voc. Aailaneg |xoguxes |Aapnades |pires ylyayteg 'Saipoves \Gnroges 
Sing. No.8.5, No.9.6, No.10.6, No.1J.73,  No.12.74, No.13. ré, 
Nom. TMoLnv aio Sijo cope posue tépag 
Gen. moussvos | atwvog | Ingos | oupatos | poéatog | tégatos 
Dat. mousve | aiave | Inge | cauate | goéate TEQATL 
Acc noiméeva | ave | Fjoa | cape goéao TEQas 
ee TOWuyY ayo Ino ooo potag té9as 
ua 
N. A. V. | womuéve | atcrve Soe | copare getats Tégate 
ay Toiusvory | aiwvow | Ingo | swuctow | pesatow | tepatory 
Ur 
Nom. mowuéveg | aiaves | Fijgss | cwmota | poteta | tégate 
Gen. momevev | aiwvwy | Ingay | copotov | poytay | tepator 
Dat. mousor | atwor | Sngot | cupaoe | gosuor TEQaCt 
Acc. moisvas | aiavas | Figas | capata | peéata | tégata 
Voe. mowméveg | aiaves | Dijgss | camaeta | pesata | tépata 


Explanation of Paradigms. Nos. 1—3 exhibit the manner in which 
words, whose root ends in one of the mutes (text 2. a. 1), are formed and 
declined.—Nos. 4, 5 show the same, when the root ends in -» -»t, and takes 
_-¢ in the Nom.; see text 2. a. 2.—Nos. 6, 7 illustrate text 2. b.—No. 8 illus- 
trates text 2. 6 in connection with text 4. Note 2. b. Erc.—Nos. 9, 10 illus- 
trate text 2. c—Nos. 11—13 illustrate text 3 (nouns neuter). . 

Note 1. When a vowel precedes the Gen. ending ~os, and is such as 
cannot coalesce by contraction with any of the case-endings, or such as that 
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usage does not make it to coalesce, the noun is regularly declined, and does 
not property belong to the contracts of Dec. IL The declension of such 
words is too obvious to need special paradigms; e. g. xis, x/oc¢, xts, xiv, xd Or 
xls, Plur. xiec, ete. So Pus, Fwoc, Swi, Faa, For, Plur. Fawec, Fawy, etc. 
In like manner some nouns in -:¢ -v¢ are declined in the sing., without 
‘contraction, as iyFug -vog -vt -vv -u* molig 10s -ut -ty -1, etc., although 
by common usage they are more frequently contracted in some of these cases. 

Nore 2. A great number of anomalies belong to this declension ; as any 
one may see by consulting the larger grammars. A good lexicon will note 
them ; and in general they make no special difficulty. It may be proper, 
however, to note one here which is common, and of some extent, viz. that 
a number of fem. nouns in -wy, Gen. -ove; -wvog not unfrequently omit 
the y of this ending, and then contract; e. g. sixav, contr. Gen. sixots, Acc. 
ix, Acc. plur. sixovs. Such contractions are common in the comp. degree 
of adjectives ending in -ow -ov, which belong to Dec. IIL see § 28. 


-§ 25. Specran Forms or Dec. III. (Contracts). 


In this designation are comprised those nouns in general which 
have -0¢ pure in the Gen., 1.e. those nouns whose declension-endings 
are preceded by a vowel. Most of these are subject to peculiar 
modifications, inasmuch as some of their cases are contracted. 

The reader has already seen, in Note 1. above, that some of such nouns, 
viz. with -o¢ pure in the Gen., are simply declined throughout. Where 
such is the case, nothing special belongs to their development. It is on 
account of the CONTRACTED Nouns of this general class, that the following 
separate forms of declension have been adopted. 


First form of Contracts (of Dec. III ) 
(1) To this belong words ending in 
-4S -é 7) Gen. -é0¢ 


-@) -W¢ eceve -00¢ 
Of these -¢ is masc. and fem. ; -é¢ -o¢ neut. ; -w -w¢ fem. 

Sing. No. |. 4, No. 2. 10, No. 3. 4, 
Nom. tenons TELYOS nxo : 
Gen. TQLNEDS-  TEINQEUS telysog telyous 77006 Hxovs 
Dat. toungsi  =—«- TOLNOEL tsiyes = tEbyes Hyov jgot 
Acc. Toingse == TELTNON TELYOS yon yo 
Voc. TOWNES t8byos - | qyot 

Dual. , ee 
N. A. V. | tocqjoe = T9170 telyes = T8LYN nto 
G. D. Torngsowy § tgLNgoL TELYEOLY TELYOL as Dec. IL 

Plur 
Nom. ToLNOEES —- TOLNOELS telyse = telyn nrol 
Gen. Toinoéwy = TELNOWY TELYEY TELYOIV as Dec. IL 
Dat. teijoece (¥) teiveus (¥) 
Acc, ToLngEas }§—- TOLNQELS teiyea = Telyn 


Voc. | teujoses TUNES teiysa = talyn 
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Norte 1. (a) The forms in -n¢ -2¢ belong to adjectives. Kiihner regards 
the ¢ final here as a part of the root, and as falling out between vowels in the 
sequel of declension, and before -oc in the Dat. plural. It is practically 
more simple for the student to look upon the y in -7¢ as the prolonged 
of the root, and upon ¢ as formative ; although this is not in exact accord- 
ance with preceding principles, inasmuch as the neuter (e. g. cages) exhi- 
bits the ¢, and therefore it seemingly makes a part of the root. But must 
we assume the form 1g:7jge-o-0¢ for the original Gen.? (b) It would seem 
that the neuters in -o¢ originally had -¢; for their root, and have suffered 
a commutation of the final vowel « for the fuller o; e. g. teiyoc—=telyes, 
Gen. tsiyeog. (c) A few ending in -ag are declined after the model here. 


Note 2. There are some peculiar modes of contraction here; e. g. Dual -es 
into -7. Moreover when a vowel precedes the neuter plur. ending -ea, 
this last contracts into -a, as xdée-u—xiéa (from xdéo¢); but the Acc. is 
sometimes regular, as vytéx—vyi7 in the N. Test. Besides this, the Acc. 
plur. contracted is always of the same form with the Nom. plur. contracted, 
without regard to the full form. 

Nore 3. Feminines in -w -os, contract only in the singwar. In the 
dual and plural they are regwar nouns of Dec. II. The Ace. of nouns in 
~w acutes the final ending of the contracted form, as 77; analogically it 
would be 7,yo. But the contracted Acc. of nouns in -og is regular here 
in respect to accentuation; e. g. aida. There are very few of this class 
of nouns (in common Greek only one in -w¢, viz. aidws). The formation 
of the Nom. here is peculiar, being made from the short o of the root and 
omitting the usual formative ¢. 


Note 4. PEcuLIAR CONTRACTIONS. Proper names ending in -xAen¢ suf- 
fer double contractions in the Dat. singular; e. g. “HgaxAsyc, Dat. “Hoaxléei, 
“Hoaxlée, Hoaxast. 

Note 4. The neuters oélas and dénac (Gen. -aog) are declined accord- 
ing to the analogy of this declension; e. g. g&has, o&laoc, céhat and aéla, 
etc. Dual cédae -ouv, Plur. célae, ola -wy -agt, etc. Most other nouns 
in -a¢ (which belong here) make the Gen. in -e0¢, as usual. 

Nore 5. The masc. nouns of Dec. EL, which end in -we, are regularly 
declined, excepting that the Acc. sing. is sometimes contracted; as 700%, 


Acc. 7j9ae—roe. They do not properly belong to the present declension 
of Contracts. 


§ 26: Second form of Contracts ( of Dec. III. ) 


(1) This comprises nouns ending in -¢¢ -vg masc. and fem., 
and -¢ -v neuter. 

(2) The class i in -i¢ -vc comprises, (2) Nouns with a long vowel in the 
endings -i¢ -vc. (b) Nouns with a short vowel in -is -vs. The former 
class retain the vowel of their final syllable throughout; the latter, only in 
the Nom. Acc. Voc. singular. 


(3) The endings -i¢ vc, also -% -v, out of the N. A. V. sing. substitute ¢ 
for the 7, v of the final syllables. | 


(4) Nouns in -i¢ -vg long sometimes contract in the Dat. sing. (when 


( 
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this is feasible), and in the Nom. plural, but more commonly only in the 
Acc. and Voce. plural, yet even here not uniformly. The other class, i. e. 
nouns with short vowels, are generally contracted in the cases just named ; 
and moreover they receive the Ionic Gen. endings -w¢ -w» sing. and plur., 
without any influence upon the accent; comp. the like endings in Dec. I. I. 


(5) The following paradigms will exhibit these varieties. 


I. Nouns in -ig -v¢ -i -v. 


Sing. No. 1. i, No. 2.6, No. 3. 74, | No. 4. 1d, 
Nom. modes NiixUS cory civant 
Gen NOAEWS TNZEWS waoteos (-wg) | otvameog (-06) 
Dat. mOAeL mye cures oWwanes 
Acc. mod Tiyuy aoru olvants 
Voc. nod may aKoTV oivunt 
Dual. | ; 
N. A. V. | modes miizee F aoTee owas 
G. D. moAgoly TLNYEOLY | aOTEOLY ovanéoy 
Plur | | 
Nom. | modes ane “orn owvann 
Gen. - Tokewy TELE aotéav OLVATLEDY 
Dat. molsce mnyect coteds oLwvanEcL 
Acc. moheg majzELg aor cwann 
Voc. MOAELS man zeLe | gory . owann 
II. Nouns in -is -ve. 
No.5. No. 6. 
| Sing.é, Dual. ~- Plural. Sing.é6, ‘ Dual. Plural. 
Nom. | xie N. A. V. | xlec | iydus N. A. V. | izdues -ts 
Gen. | xidg¢ | xis xLOY iz 9vo¢ iy Sve iy DS vw 
Dat. | xb G. D. nob yout G. D. . | izdvat 
Acc. | xly xLOLy xlog iy Duy tySvow | iyPvag -v¢s 
Voc. | xée xleg |]. igdu | iydues -U¢ 


Note 1. Explanations. Nos. 1—4 exhibit the usual forms with j, v, 
short in the final syllable. Let it be observed, that the Dat. singular and 
also the Nom. Acc. Voe. plural, uswally contract as in the paradigms. But 
it must also be noted, that sometimes in Attic, but specially in the Ionic 
and Doric, and in poetry, more or less of these forms are used as uncon- 
tracted, and consequently as declined in a regular way, (like xé¢ above). 
But even here, in this mode of declining nouns, those cases may occasion- 
ally contract which commonly suffer contraction in the other mode of de- 
clining. Thus we find modus -Log -w (-7) -ev -1, Dual -1e -vorv, Plur. modssg 
(modic) -dew -toi—Acc. moduag (m0di%c). There are many nouns in -1¢, with 
Gen. -o¢ pure, which exhibit the like forms. 


Nore 2. Adjectives i In —vg -ele -v are ‘declined like oe and aotv, ex- 
cepting that the Gen. sing. always ends in ~o¢, not in the Attic -ws. 


Nore 3. The class No. II. is not numerous. Monosyllabic roots here 
(such as xic, pus, etc.) do not usually contract in the plural. Moreover, 
the long quantity of the i and v in the Nom, is preserved only in the Nom. 
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Acc. and Voc. singular. It is now maintained by Grammarians, that the 
Digamma belonged originally to nouns of this class, (e. g. Jis=—=iFo, ty- 
Sus=iyGvFs, etc.) which being dropped the vowels became long in the 
. cases just noted. The omission of the Digamma, however, did not influ- 
ence the case-endings before which it fell out. But as such matters can- 
not be dwelt upon here, I must refer the reader to Kiihner, L § 287. If» 
we except a regard to the quantity of vowels here in the Nom. Gen. and 
Voc. singular, nothing important can be attached to the distinction made 
in the paradigms; for it is manifest, that a large class of nouns are often 
so declined as to preserve the final grownd-vowel (in -i¢ -vs) throughout 
the other cases; and then, the first and second classes adopt substantially the 
like mode of declension: 
Nore 4. For the Acc. sing. in -» of nouns in -1¢ -vs, see § 24. 4. Note 
1. 6.—F or forms of the Voc., ibid. Note 2. d. The Nom. Acc. Voc., plural 
neuter in -n, are contracted from -ea the full form. ° 
Nore 5. Nouns in -ig -vg, with Attic Gen., are proparorytones, e. g. m0- 
Aews, moAswy. But the neuters in -j -v do not generally admit the Attic 
Gen., and are accented according to common analogy ; 5 €. g. MOTOS, KOTEWY. 


§ 27. Third Form of Contracts (of Dec. III.) 


(1) This is made up, for the most part, by nouns in -ev¢; 
it comprises also the few in -av¢ -ovg ;: in all of which the final 
¢ is formative, and the v, which was originally sounded as F 
- dropped before the declension-endings beginning with a vowel. 


(2) For convenience sake these may be divided into two classes : 


(1) Nouns in -svg; which drop the v in all cases, excepting Nom. Voc. 
sing., and Dat. plural; employ the Attic -o¢ (for -og) in the Gen. singular ; 
and contract the Dat. sing., and also the Nom. Acc. and Voc. plural. 

(2) Nouns in -evs -ovg;. which drop the v in like manner as the preced- 
ing class, with the exception of the Acc, sing.; have a Gen. sing. In -0¢; 
and usually contract only in the Acc. plural. 


First form -evc | | Second forms -avc -ovs. 

Sing. 6, Plural. Sing. 6,  Plur. Sing. i,  Plur. 
Nom. Baaiets | Baordeis yeats | youss Bots | Boss 
Gen. Baoiréwe | Baordéov youos | yoadv | Boog | fBowy 
Dat. Bao | Bachsdor yoot | yoavai | Bot Bovoé 
Ace. Baorléa | Buordéas (-8i5) || youty | yoais Boy | Bovs 
Voc. Baothey | Bucideig yoga | yeass | Bow Boeg 

Dual. Basses yous Bos 
Baotréow - ¥Qaoly Boow 


Nore 1. The Acc. plur. uncontracted, in the first form with -evs, is the 
common one; its contracted form (Saasdéic) is the same as the Nom.; see 
and comp. § 25. Note 2. This latter form occurs in the N. Test.; e. g. 
yovels, yoaupeteic. The -a ending, in the Acc. sing. and plur., is long. 


Note 2 When -evs is preceded by a vowel, it may contract also in the 
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Gen. and Acc. sing. and plural, as. well as in the usual cases; e. g. yosvs, 
Losws -yous, yota -yoa, Plur. yotwy -yowy, yotas -—yoas. 

Note 3. To the second class in -au¢ —ovg belong but very few words, 
Viz. yous, yaus, and Bous, zois, goug. Contraction, except in the Acc. plur. 
(where it is nearly universal), is here seldom to be found. The discrepan- 
cies in declension between this class of nouns and that in —suve, are such as 
might occasion the former to be ranked somewhere else, or simply to be 
placed among the irregular nouns, as they have usually been. But Kiihner 
classes both together on the general ground, that both have a final formative 
s, and both end in a v which was once pronounced as a consonant, i. e. as 
F. The evidences of this are plain, when we compare vals, vaFos, vaFl, 
etc., with navis, navis, navi, etc.; also BoFs, BoF os, BoFi, etc. and bos, bovis, 
bovi, etc. So BaadéF's, BaorkéF os, etc. In all such cases, the F falling out 
before the declension-endings beginning with a vowel, (which is the com- 
mon usage), explains the forms as they now appear in the paradigm. For 
the form of the Voc., see § 24. Note 2. d; for Acc. see § 24. 4. Note 1. 0d. 
But nouns in -evg do not follow the rule there: ‘specified. 


Nore 4. Nearly all the contracted or irregular forms, specially in poetry 
or in some of the dialects, occasionally appear as regular; e. g. Gen. Ba- 
otiéos, Nom. plur. Baatilssc, Acc. plur. Boas, sing. Boa, etc. So some of the 
uncontracted forms in the paradigm a appear as contracted ; e.g. 
Bactiée-Baotdn. 


§ 28. Suncopated Nouns of Dec. III. 


(1) Most of these contract after syncope; but some do not, 
because they are not adapted to contraction. They may be ar- 
ranged under three classes: (a) N eutets in -a¢ with Gen. -at06. 
(6) Feminines in -o» with Gen. -ovog. ©) Several nouns in -7@ 
Gen. -<€00¢. 

(a) Neuters in -as. 


Sing. Dual, Plural. 
N. A. V. xépag¢ xégate -a8 -o xEPATA —Ae —O 
Gen. —-xégatug, (xégans), xégag | xegatory -aoLy —Gy | xegatoy -coy -aY 
Dat.  xégate, (xégai), xéoa xEQUCE 
(b) Feminines in -wv -ovos. 
Nom. exw .{ stxoves 
Gen. SIxOVOS, ELKOUG sixove ELXOVOXY 
Dat. ‘ELkOYE SixOvOLY &LXOCL 
Acc. ELXOVOL, ELKO , &ixOvas, Bix0US 
Voc. .  eixov sixoveg 
(c) yeni’ tn 10. 
Nom. mari@ | TEATEDES 
Gen. TATEQOS, MATOS marége TLATEQWY 
Dat. = na1é91, natgé TMatégoy tateace 
Act. atsga TEETEQES 


Voc. xateg : TarEges 
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Explanations. 


Note 1. Like xégag are declined to yégas, to yijQas, and to xggag, i. e. 
they suffer the syncope of the t and then contract throughout the dual and 
plural (Dat. plural excepted), and also in the Gen. and Dat. singular. But 
To TEpaS commonly suffers syncope, etc., only in the plural. In the N. Test. 
xégag and tépgas never contract; but xggag makes plur. xgea. 


Note 2. Like sixwy are declined a number of fem. nouns in —oy; e. g. 
andwv, vedtSuv, adwy, etc.. Some of them syncopate and contract the Dat., 
as well as the Gen. and Acc.; e. g. ayOot, zedtdoi, etc. 


Nore 3. Like watyg are declined pyjtn9, Pvyatno, av7j@ and some oth- 
ers. The peculiarity is, a syncope of the e in the penult of the Gen. and 
Dat. singular, and the insertion ofa in its room in the Dat. plural. In the 
word avg, however, the e is omitted in all except Nom. Voc. sing., and 6 
is put in its place; e.g. Gen. ardgoc, Plur. &vdge¢, avdgact, etc. Another 
peculiarity is, that the Gen. and Dat., when syncopated, throw the accent 
upon the ultimate, excepting the Dat. plural; e. g. Ivyateos, Fuyated. And 
so in other cases of syncope, which are occasional, but not exhibited in the 
paradigm; e.g. Fvyatowy, but Dat. Fvyatguct. The Voc. shortens the ulti- 
mate, and throws back the accent as far as it can go. 


Norte 4. I have classed these syncopates together here, merely for conve- 
nience’ sake. Still, there isa common principle of syncope running through 
the whole, which would justify the present arrangement on other grounds. 
Usually only the first class—in og have been reckoned as the fourth of the 
Contracts ; but Kiihner makes no separate declension of these nouns. A 
general similarity in contraction, however, and a thorough one in syncope, 
renders it desirable to place them together. Classifications of such a na- 
ture are indeed somewhat arbitrary ; but they should be adapted to con- 
venience. Other syncopates of Dec. HL occur; but the cases are of an iso- 
lated kind, and do not well admit of classification. 


§ 29. Anomalies in Declension. 


Whatever does not conform to the general laws of declension, 
as given above, may be called anomalous.. The anomalous nouns 
may be divided into several classes; viz. 

(1) Anomalous as to the caserending. 


E. g. *Incovs, Gen. Dat. nee *Inoov, Acc.’ Incoty. Also >Iwojs, Gen. 
"Iwai, Matt. 27: 56. 


(2) Anomalous as to the ground-form. 


Ev g. yuri, Gen. yuvaxos, etc. So vw, Udatos, etc. ; YOVU, YOraTOS, etc. 
In ail nouns of this sort, the oblique cases seem to come from a different 
ground-form, e. g. yurait, udat, etc. 


(3) Heteroclites, i.e. words declined in different ways. 


E. g. O puxns, |Puxytos (Dec. IIL), also Gen. txou (Dec. L). So zeeis, 
zewtos and ygoos, etc.; oxot0s, axotov and oxotovs, etc. 
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(4) Metaplasm, i.e. when a word has but one ground-form in 
_use, but some of the derivate cases are formed in such a way as 
implies another and different ground-form. 
E.¢. "Aids, “Aidog (and *“AiSov), etc.; 06 oitog, 6 Seopos, plur. cita, dec- 
pa, etc. . 
(5) Defectives, i.e. those which are wholly wanting in some 
parts of their declension. 


E. g. 0 ai$ne, only in the sing. number; as ’49ijvat, only in the plu- 
ral, etc. 


(6) Indeclinables ; and such are a multitude of proper names. 
E. g. specially those of Hebrew origin, in the Sept. and N. Testament ; 
all nouns made by the Inf: mode ; all cardinal numbers from 5 to 100; the 
names of alphabetic letters, as aia, etc.; some common nouns, as zoewy, 
déuas, O*edos, ete. 

Nore. Anomalous in some respects more or less, are av7je, yala, ya- 
17, yéhus, yoru, yuvy, Feit, xégas, xdsic, xVOY, MAQTUS, VATE, dQMEC, OU, 1OIs, 
vd, vids, poéag, zeig, all in the N. Test.; and many more in the classics. 
But as the lexicons now give all the requisite information, it is needless to 
detail the forms here. : 


ADJECTIVES. 


§ 30. Terminations and flexions of Adjectives. 


' (1) Adjectives are so intimately connected with nouns, as 
qualifying them and being often used for them, that they partake 
of all the forms and genders of nouns, and are distinguished and 
declined by the same laws. 


(2) Terminations. These are, (a) Three ; which separately 
distinguish the masc., fem., and neuter genders. (b) Two; where 
the masc. and fem. are not distinguished by their ending ; as is the 
case in Dec. II. and III. of nouns. (c) One; in which case the 
adjective is rarely employed in the neut. gender. 

(3) Fruexion. In the first class, viz. those of three terminations, 
the masc. and neuter may be of Dec. II., or of Dee. III. ; but the 
fem. is only of Dec. I. The second class belong only to Dec. II. 
or III., because they have no separate fem. form. The third 
class belong only to Dec. III., or to Dec. I. masculine. 


8 
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§ 31. Adjectives of three terminations. 


Sing. No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Nom. xohos -) -ov | »é0g -a@ --o» Bugis -la 
Gen. xakov -7¢ -ov | yeou -ag —ov Bagéog -eiag -E£0¢ 
Dat. nolo -h 0-@ | re RH D Boot -ele -&t | 
Acc. xalov -¥ -ov | véoy -ay -o” Bagiy say -¥ 
Voce. xals -j -ov | veog -a  -ov | Bagu ~a  -v 
Dual, 
N. A.V. | xl -@ -o | vem -o -o Baots -ela -8e 
G. D. xadoiy —aiv -olv | véow -o1w -ow | Bagéorw —-siaty -EoLr 
Plural | 
Nom. xodoe -at -a . | vé0s -ab -o Bagsic -sioe -éa 
Gen. ‘| xadoy véov —Baptoy -av -Eo 
Dat. xahoig -ot¢ —ols | véorg -ou1g -o1g | Bagéos —Eelasg -8o0 
Acc. | | xadovc-ac -a | véovs -ag -o Bugéos -siag -ée 
Voc. xahol -al -x | véov -ab -@ Bagsig -sias = - Ee 
Sing. No. 4. 4 No. 5. 
Nom. yuoles = -800H@ = -v pelos, pho, psiar 
Gen. yaotsrtog -sc0Nns -EYTOS pshavos, pedaivns, pédavos, etc. 
Dat. yagievts § -too0n ent 
Ace. yaugievta -socay ey No. 6. 
Voc. yoovey ~u0n 8 —ey Téony,  Téoeva,  Tépev 
Dual. tégevoc, teoelvas, Tégevos, etc. 
N. A. V.| yooierte -scce -evte | 
G. D. LUQLUYTOLY -ETTKLY —EvTOLY No.7. 
Plur. | xo, ixovca, xo 
Nom. yugtertes -scocor -evTO &xovtos, éxovons,  sxovtos, etc. 
Gen. Laolvtoy -EcoWY -EYTWY 
Dat. yapisos = omg Et \- No. 8. . 
Ace. yoolseytag -tovas -svta | nas,  méoa, nay 
Voc. youoleytss § -ecome 8 -evte MaytOS, KOS,  Waytos, etc. 


CONTRACTED FORMS. 


Nom. | yovasog -otc¢ da* -7j sov -ovy'| Simloog -otsoy -% Oo -ot” 
Gen. | yovotov -ot kas -fig sou -ov || Simdcov -ot ong -S cov —ov 
ist } ~ GO) id « e ~ 
Dat. | xovoey -@ te -] sy -@ || Sinlom -@ on -f Ow -@ 
Acc. | yovosoy -ovyéay -ij» cov -ovy|| denidoy -ovvdny -7y Cow -ovr 
’ o,) « 
Voc. | yovoee ta -—) soy -ovy| dimloe =. on -h cor ovr 


N.A.V.] yevoto -G ta -& é&w -w || ditlow -d oa -& OW ~O 


G. D. | zovosory -oiy sony -aty éory -olv || Sinidory -oly Oaty.—xiy oot -oly 


Nom. | yovoso: -ot sas -at ex -a || Sitloot -0s oo -at oa -& 
Gen. | zovotwy -av | dinloww -ayv ed 

Dat. | yovatois -ot¢ sats -aig dors -oig || SumAdotg -o%s dag -aits dots -O%6 
Acc. | yovatous -ots gag -&s' sa -a || Simddouc -ovG ous -a&o OM -& 
Voc. | yovaso: -oF set -ck sa -a | dimloot -08 Oat -at da -a 


* I give this form according to analogy, and as Matthiae, Buttmann, Rost, and 
Kohner give it. Thiersch, Passow, Donnegan, etc., give the fem. ~éy here. 
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Norte 1. (a) Adjectives in -o¢, with three endings, have the fem. in =n} 
except (as in Dec. L) the final syllable is preceded by a vowel, or by g, in 
which case it of course takes -a, usually long, like véog -a -ov. Yet nouns 
in -oo¢ take = in the fem., unless g goes before; e. g. dydo0¢ -4 -ov; but 
with 9, like atooos 0 -Ov. 

(6) Accenruation. In this Class, the fem. and neuter preserve the same 
place of the accent which it occumes in the Nom. masc., in all cases where this 
can be done, although the nature of the accent must be varied (e. g. xaos, 
xa ° xovqos, xovgy, etc.) as quantity dictates. The Gen. plural has only 
one form and one mode of accentuation; as the paradigms shew. (c) Most 
compound adjectives in -o¢; also, by Attic usage, many other adjectives in 
—log -tuog -g10g -av0g; have only two endings, see § 32. 

Note 2. Let the student compare the masc. and neuter of No. 3 with 
the second form of contracts belonging to Dec. IIL (nxijyvus, aorv); and the 
fem. with Dec. L in -a@ pure; in which case all will be plain. But there 
are some minute discrepancies; (1) The Gen. sing. is commonly -o¢ (not 
-¢ Attic). (2) The neuter plur. -ea never contracts. (3) The fem. forms 
are regularly accented as nouns of Dec. L of the like quantity; e. g. Ba- 
geva, Gen. plur. Bagerwy. 

Nore 3. In respect to Nos. 4—8, let the reader consult § 24. 2, as to the 
forms of the Nom., which spring from the root which is developed in the 
Genitive. The masc. and neuter are mere copies of Dec. IIL; the femi- 
nine with its accentuation is modelled after Dec. L; e. g. mavtwy, nacwy. 
But here too are some minute discrepancies; e. g. -e1¢ -evtog makes the 
Dat. plural in -s0s (as yagievs), not -Eor a8 we should expect, comp. § 24. 4. 
Note 3. But participles like to these adjectives make -eo« in the Dat. plu- 
ral. N. B. No. 5 has only talas of like declension; No. 6 stands alone ; 
No. 7 is followed only by some composites of the same class; and of No. 8 
the same is true. ' But many participles are declined like Nos. 7 and 8. 

Norte:4. Nos. 9, 10, exhibit the Contracts of adjectives with three end- 
ings. In most cases they simply conform to contracts in Dec. IL and L 
PecuLiaRiTIES ; (1) The contractions of -so¢ and -oo0¢ take the circumflex 
on the uléimate, without regard to the tone in the full form. (2) The con- 
tractions of -67 -de are into -% -& (not s), contrary to usual custom (§ 13. 3. 
IL 1.); e. g. dewdon -7, Sinica -&. Comp. Note 1 above for the fem. end- 
ing of -oos. If another vowel or an g precedes -s0¢, the fem. contract is 
-a; e. g. fem. égdea -&, agyvgeos -é. 


§ 32. Adjectives of two terminations. 


(1) These are, (a) A few of the primitive adjectives in -o¢, 
noted in good lexicons. (b) Most compounds in -os. (c) The 
greatest part of those in -vo¢ -mog -ecog -aros. (d) Those which 
increase in the Gen., and therefore belong to Dec. III., and have 
a separate neuter form in the Nom. 5 @& g. adjectives ending in 
-wy -OV; -Nv -8v3 -NS -8; -W¢ -b; -US -V; -wO-093 -oVS-ov. (e) 
Parisyllabics in ~w¢ -w» and -ovg -ouv, of Attic and contracted 
Dec. II. 
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(2) There is little or no difficulty in declining these ; as the 
fem. forms (being the same with the masculine) are omitted, and 
all the others are of Dec. II. or III. 


Sing. No.1. neut. No. 2. neut. No.3. neut. No.4. neut. 
Nom. tyokog -ov | adndijs & TopQay -ov | tlewco —ay 
Gen. éydotou alyFéog -ovs Tupoovos sew 

Dat. évdotw alndE = -8h Twpgort deg 

Acc. Evdotoy | alnPéa -h es owpgova -ov | ewy 
Voc. Evdoks -ov | adndi¢ és ocapeoyr idews —wy 
Dual. 

N. A. V. | évdoke alndés 9 oupoors Teo 

G. D. évdotouy alnFéoww -oly ouggoro.y envy 
Plur 

Nom. Eydotor -a | alnPéss -sig sa -7 | awqooves -a | thew -o 
Gen. évdotow adndéwy -ay copoorwy ideo 
Dat. éydokore aly déot cwpgore isarg 
Acc. évdokous -a adn Fas ~sig §a -i} oupgoras -a« | Usno -o 
Voce. Evdoto. -a | Glndées ~-sig éa -7 | copoores -@ | ten -w 


Nore 1. No. 1 presents simply the masc. and neut. ena of Dec. IL 
The contract forms of that declension are also imitated by a few adjec- 
tives compounded with lots and yvotc; e. g. contr. form svmious -ov -w 
-ouy, Pl. stmios, neut. sumdoa (uncontracted), Acc. simiovs—einioe. The 
neut. plur. here in -oa does not contract; and the accentuation is pecu- 
liar, as the tone remains on the penult of all contracted forms; see § 22. 
Note I. b. 

Note 2. No.2 presents the forms in the first of the Contracts, Dec. IIL, 
with the neuter gender. When a vowel precedes the ending -7¢, then the 
ending -sa usually (not always) contracts into -&; as tyiee -a, but some- 
times vy7, see § 25. Note 2 

Nore 3. No. 3 in -wy -o» is a specimen of all adjectives that are of 
Dec. IIL and declined according to its usages. The very few in -v¢ -v are 
modelled after iySvs, Form I. of the Contracts, and are defectives. 

Nore 4. No. 4 follows the Attic form of Dec. IL For the neut. plural 
-w (not @ like the masc.), see § 23. Note 4. For the contracted. forms of 
Dec. IL, see Note 1 above. 


§ 33. Adjectives of one ending. 


(1) These are such as have not, or cannot form, any neuter 
termination. Of course, they are usually employed only with 
nouns masc. and feminine. 


Yet in the cases where there is but one form for all genders, (e. g. in 
the Gen. and Dat.) they are sometimes united with nouns neuter. In all 
respects they are declined simply as nouns of Dec. I and UL; and there- 
fore need no paradigms. 


(2) There are but comparatively few words of this class ; and 
these have the followings endings, viz. 
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Common gender, Dec. I. povlas —0v, éSehovrns -ov. Dec. DL puyas 
—ados, « AaNTHY —7¥06, quwdrs -ijT0¢, AYE —CITOS, mast -txos, magandns -Hyos, 
povus -yoc, aiylliw -inos, avadxic -.Sos, ovyxkus -vdog, etc. Some, more- 
over, are used only in the masculine ; as yégwy, ageafus, néyqc, and others. 


§ 34. Anomalous Adjectives. 


(1) Two of these are very common, viz., wéyas and nodue. 
They are declined thus: 


Nom. Voc. uéyos psyadn = pty mokug - modln modu 
Ace. ptyav—tyadny psy mohkuy moldny stodv 
All the other cases are declined regularly, as if they came from peyados 
and noddos. Two original forms seem to be intermixed in these declen- 


sions. So the epic.of zolv¢ has a Gen. odé05, Nom. plur. zodées -éi¢, etc., 
shewing a ground-form of Dec. IIL. 


§ 35. Adjectives and Participles compared. 


(1) Apsecrives indicate quality or attribute simply, without 
reference. to time; PanrricipLes, while they express the like 
ideas, convey also the adsigmfication of time, in respect to the 
existence or exertion of quality or attribute. Kuhner, in refer- 
ence to this, styles them energic adjectives. . 


(2) All participles and most adjectives partake of declension 
and motion ; i.e. they have case-endings, and endings to distin- 
guish the different Bender (which last is ened called mo- 
tion). 

All participles have three forms for the different genders. But adjectives 
of the second class have only two, and of the third class but one. 


(3) The Vocative of participles is every where like the Nomi- 
native, and so differs here from many nouns and adjectives. 


(4) For convenience sake the Participles may be divided, as 
to the mode declension, into three classes ; viz. . 


(1) Such as belong to Dec. III. and I and insert »t before -o¢ of the 
Gen.; of course these prolong the vowel of the ground-form (§ 24. 2, 
a. 2.); e.g. 

(a) tuntwy -ovca -07, Gen. -ovtog -ovons -ovtos. (b) otehav -ovca -ovr, 
Gen. —ouvt0s -ovans -ovrtos, (so the contracts and second futures). (c) du- 
dovs ove -ouv, Gen. -dvt05 -ovans -ovtos, (of the 3d conj. of verbs in mus). 
(d) Topas -aca. -av, Gen. -avto¢ -aons —avTOS. (e) tupdels -eioo -év, Gen. 
-éytog -siong -sytos. (f') Saexvis -tca -vv, Gen. vytos ~vons -vytos, (4th of 
verbs in jit). 

Nore. In all these cases, yt of the Gen. being omitted in the ground- 
form makes the vowel of that ground-form long, if it be not already so. 
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Before ¢ final and formative in the Nom.,, s goes into a, o into ov; before 
y final, o goes into w. The double-timed letters (a, v) are made jong, 
when standing before the formatives ¢ and », 

(2) Such as belong to Dec. IIL and L, and insert ¢ before the Genitive ; 
Viz. TetUpos —via -dc, Gen. -oros -vias -otog. Usually » is the final forma- 
tive in participles, when o precedes; but this tense is an exception; see 
§ 24. a. 2. Note 1. 

(3) Such as are of Dec. IL and I; e. g. tuwtopevos -7 -ov, Gen. -ov -7¢ 
“ov, etc.; and all regular parneipies Pass. and Midd., excepting the Aorists 
of the Passive. 


Remark. These include all the varieties of participial declension; and they 
are so plain as to need no further explanation. As they all have three termina- 
tions, they of course are to be compared with Class I. of the Adjectives. 


§ 36. Comparison of Adjectives. 


(1) Usually there are reckoned three degrees of comparison, 
viz. the positive, comparative, and superlative. But some ad- 
jectives from their nature do not admit of the forms of compari- 
son. | | 

Properly speaking, the positive is not a degree of comparison ; it is sim- 
ply a absolute assertion of quality. But it is not important here to insist 
on : 


(2) The usual comparison-endings may be ranged under two 
classes ; viz., I. Those in’ -rego0¢ -a@ -ov, comp.; -tarog -7 -o», 
superlative. II. Those in -i/wv-1oy, comp. ; -sorog -y -ov su- 
perlative. . - 4 


I. Comparison by -tégo¢ -raros. 


(a) Most adjectives in -0s, with a long penult syllable, drop 
the ¢ and merely add the comparison endings ; e. g. BéBacog, Be- 
Bacoregos, BeBacoraros. 

Nore. It is enough for the application of this rule,.if the penult be 
long merely by position; and even a mute and a liquid will constitute such 
position and make the rule applicable; e. g. TEAxQOS, TLXOOTEQOS, TUxQOTOETOS. 

(6) If the penult be short, the o is prolonged; e. & cogos, 
OOGWtEQOS, Gopuratos. 

(c) Such as are of Dec. IIl., and end in -ug -v; -n¢ -e¢; -as 
~ay; -a9; usually add the comparison endings to the simple root. 

E. g. yhuxis (-v), yhuxvaegos, yhuxtroros Gdn dns (—86), -EOTEQOS -ETTATOS’ 
plas (-ov), -avtegos ~aytatOS * paxag -cETEQ0S —KeTaTOS. 

(d) Most other adjectives of Dec. IIT. assume their original form, 
and then add -éorepos -éorarog, or -iotegog -iotaros, the -s0- or 
-t0- being euphonic. 

E. 8. oapowy, TopyoréatEgos —datatos’ aides, apndinéategog -éotat0¢° 
dgnat, comayiorepos -iotatos. aes in ~e¢ -ew drop the » of the simple 
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root, and take o before the usual endings; as yaglsts (-ev), yaouéotegoc, 
“Sot aTOS. 


IL. Comparison by -iwy -vsros. 


(4) Usually this is adopted only by a few adjectives ending 
in -vg and ~pos; and then, by casting away these final syllables 
and receiving the comparison-forms in the room of them. 


E. g. yhuxts, yluxlwv, -1at0s* aicygos, aicyiwy -wto0¢. 
Nore 1. Only a very few in -v¢ belong here; for most adjectives of this 


class are compared as in c above. Only a small number in -go¢ also be- 
long here. 


Nore 2. Even some adjectives in -og form comparisons in this way ; 
€. g. xax0S, xocxtoay, -lotos* Phos, gilloy -totOS odiyos, ehiywat0s péyas, 


psy totos. 


‘TIT. Anomalies in the comparison of Adjectives. 


(5) Adjectives in -OTEvos —nev0g (with short penult) take either or o 
in the comparison; e. g. otevog, -otego¢ or —OTEQOS, etc. 

(6) Adjectives in -oo¢ -ot¢ often receive -dot#9 0 -~tgtatocg for the com- 
parison-forms ; e. £. amhoog -amdoiotegag -totatog. But they may also ex- 
hibit —WTEQO¢ ~WTATOS. 

(7) Some adjectives in -og cast away the -o¢, and then affix the com- 
parison-endings ; e. g. yegatos, yegaitegog -aitatos: ee piitegos, pilta— 
tos. In like manner, 

(8) Some in -og drop this syllable and then assume “-altegog ~altatog: 
-EdTEQOS ~totatos * or —latsgos -iotatos, (instead of the usual —OTEQ0S —0ta- 
0S) 5 eB pEaos, uscaltegos —altatos*- apFovos, agdovéctegog -éotatos’ 
RIWYOS, ATwyxiotepos —ictatos. 

(9) Some few adjectives make the comparative degree in —oooy or 
“ITM; @. g. tayus, Saccwr" Badu, Bacco Boadic, Boacowv’ nayus, 
NATTY’ BAXODS, HATTON’ Eayus, Ehagowy’ (Attice tt), and some others. 

(10) Adjectives anomalous: in various respects, are the following ; viz., 


No. 1. No. 2. 
ayados Gpsiveoy ' &euotos (1190) MQOTEPOS MOTOS 
xpelttoy xpatictos =: ||_- (uo) votepog  votaToS 
XOXOS zeloorn ZELQLOTOS (uzeg) UnsptEQOS iégtatos 
HOXLOY HOXLTTOS (#5) ' Sayatos 
psyas peilo péytotog 
Olivos pesteov — OAlywrtos No.4. | 
golkUgG =: Asi mAsiotos (xAsmrn¢) | xlentiototos 
xalog xallioy xakdictog (Etaigos) | Etaugotatos 
basis = Sgav §Gotos (Baordsus) | Baotisvtegos 
No. 3. a (xvev) XUYTEQOS 


Eaxatos eoxataregos éoxotatatos | (xégdog) xegdlov _ #é90soT05 
IEQUTOS MWTITTOS 
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Nore 1. To some of the irregular adjectives under No. 1. belong, by the 
arrangement of the lexicons and grammars, a great many more forms of 
comp. and superlative than I have exhibited. There are also a greater 
number of these adjectives, than are here presented. But as they belong 
not to N. T. usage, and may be found in Buttmann, and in other grammars, 
} purposely omit them. The adjectives under No. 2, show the manner in 
which the higher degrees of comparison may be formed from particles. 
No. 4. shows the manner in which they may be formed from nouns. No. 3. 
the manner in which another grade of comparison may be, and sometimes 
is, made from the common. superlative, for the sake of high intensity of ex- 
pression. 


Nore 2 In respect to the many adjectives which will not admit of the 
forms of comparison, the Greeks add (as we do in English) adverbs, etc., 
which serve the purpose of expressing gradation; e. g. dijAog evident, uad- 
ov Silos more evident or specially evident, Sijhog wadsote most evident or alto- 
gether evident, etc. 


§ 37. Declension of the comparative degree. 


(1) The few comparatives which end in‘-w» -ov are capable 
of contraction in the Acc. sing., and in the Nom., Acc. and Voc. 
plural. This is done by dropping the v, and then contracting 
the vowels thus brought together 1 in the usual way ; comp. 28.1.0. 


Sing. Dual. Plural. 
Nom. pelfow -OP - uelfoves peifovg -ova -—fw 
Gen. peilovos psilove | perlouvay 
Dat. wsilovs | perlovosy peitoae 
Acc. peivova pele -ov pellovas eifous -ova fo 
Voc. usifoy pellovec pelfous -ova —bw 


§ 38. Numerals; Ordinals, etc. 


(1) Only the first four of the original cardinal numbers are de- 
clinable ; all the rest (from 5 to 10 inclusively, and round num- 
bers of tens, i. e. 20, 30, etc.) up to 100 are indeclinable. The 
round numbers of hundreds, thousands, etc., are regularly de- 
clined as adjectives of three terminations ; e. g. Jraxoosoe — “ab -0 
(200), etc. 

(2) The first four cardinal numbers are irregular j in their de- 
clension ; and for convenience’ sake they are here subjoined. 

| Nom. ig pba iy ss TQEG T gta 
Gen. dg uas évog = ToL 3 
Dat svi pues to.ot 


Acc. ta pioy = & TOES tole 
Nom. dvo (duo) Técoagss )= 0 
Gen. Jdvoty (-siv -av) TegoaQu 
Dat. dvoiy (dual) _ teovagou (tétgacs) 


Acc. Jdvo . Téocagas -o 
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Nore. The irregularity of the accent on psde, etc., dvoly, etc., should 
be noted. The word dvo is not unfrequently used as tndeclinable, and so - 
in all the cases without variation. 

(3) The Ordinals are all adjectives of three endings and regu- 
larly declined, as mowrog —n -ov' devtegos -a -oy, etc. 

(4) The Multiplicatives (d:ndovs, rg:ndovs, etc.) take the con- 
tracted form of nous (i.e. nous of Dec. II.) for their ending, and 
decline according to this. For accent, see $ 22. Note 1. 6. 

(5) The numeral Adverbs, beyond anc, dis, teis, are formed _ 
by the addition of -xc¢ to the numerals; e. g. mevraxts, éxatovta- 
x0¢, ytltaxsc, etc. 

Norte. The Greeks, moreover, could with entire ease designate abstract 
number, 1. e. the quality of three, seven, etc., (quasi threeness, sevenness), by 
adding the termination -ac¢; e.g. tgsas, §8douas, triad, hebdomade, etc. 


PRONOUNS. 


| § 39. Personal Pronouns. 


_ (1) The usual forms of the personal pronouns are the follow- 
ing : 


Singular. 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Nom. éya ov 
Gen. éuod pov | gov ov 
Dat. éuod pol oob of. 
Ace. éué pe aé g 
N. A. v0t »@ cgu: coo cgae oe 
G.D. vai vo cgay cpuy cquiy cply 
Plural, 
Nom. z)pes Umets agets, Neut. ogéa 
Gen. quo tuoy | ogo 
Dat. ji» vuty opice 
Acc. ues uuas agas, Neut. cea. 


Nore 1. In the singular, all the oblique cases of each of these three 
pronouns are enclitic, (excepting the dissyllabic éuov, éuol, gus, which are. 
never so) Moreover, all the forms of No. 3 are enclitic, excepting the 
contracted forms ogtic, cgav, copas. But prepositions with tone require 
the accent on coi, gol, cé, of, opict, e. g. naga cov; but the same preposi- 
tions usually take the fuller forms of the oblique cases of éy#, which forms 
are not enclitic, as mgo¢g guov. The toneless prepositions (éx, ss, és, év) are 

9 
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connected with enclitic forms throughout; e. g. & pov, & cou, etc.; and 
even other prepositions are sometimes used in the same way; e. g. mQ0¢ 
ps, xegi uov. Emphasis, also, or antithesis, restores the accent to the en- 
clitics; e. g. ¢ué 7 08; me or thee? 

Nore 2. The Nom. of the 3d person is supplied by autos, which origi- 
nally was demonstrative = ipse, self, etc. ; ; but in later times it is often em- 
ployed as a pronoun personal, although in general of the emphatic cast. 
Kiihner derives iit from av and 106, i. e. again thas, q. d. the same. The ori- 
ginal Nom. of ov etc. seems to have been # or {; comp. the Eng. he, Lat. is, 
Goth, 1s, Sanscrit ig-am, of the same meaning, and radically of the same 
sound. In the N. Test. the forms in No. 3 are notto be met with; instead 
of them avtog is usually employed. 

Note 3. The. dialectical variations of the forms of almost all these pro- 
nouns are very numerous; see in Buttmann and Kiihner. But they are 
not found in the N. Test. 


Nore 4, The ground of the. circumflex accent on nearly all the plural 
forms seems to be, that they are abridged from the older and fuller forms, 
€. g. Tuses, Uusec, opess, etc. See in Thiersch’s Gr. Gramm. § 77. 


§ 40. Relative Pronouns. 


(1) These are 0s, 7, 6, qui, quae, quod ; and detcg, 4r6¢, O't6, 
quicunque, quaecunque, quodcunque. 


Singular Dual. Plural, 
Nom o¢ # @ o 860k tsi 
Gen. ov fig ov | a 0 oy 
Da. @ % © |ow aly ow vig «= aig_—S slg 
Acc. oy qv 6 ove as «a 


The other relative (Sotus) is declined by combining the forms of tig with 
those just exhibited. 


§ 41. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


1) The article 0, 7 10, and the pronominal intensive form of 
it ode, nde, rode, are often used as demonstrative pronouns ; for 
such was the article in its original usage. For declension, see 
the article in §$ 19. 


Nore. It is easy to account for the softening of this demonstrative into 
the article which speciicates, distinguishes, points out emphasis, etc. as the 
latter has a kindred use with the former. The t seems to be the forma- 
tive characteristic of the article and of most demonstrative words, e. g- 16, 
tov, etc.; OUTOG=0 105° at’tog==av and t0s,.etc. For the use of 6, 4, 40, 


as article, see Syntax. 
(2) The demonstrative pronoun ouros, this, that, is thus de- 
clined : 
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Singular. 
Nom. ovtos avry totto Dat. toUTY tavry TovTe 
Gen. tovztov tavrys tovrov | Acc. tovtoy tavtyy TovrO. 
Dual. 
N. A. tovtw tava tovrm | G. D. rovroiy tavtay t0vtou. 
Plural. 


r ¥ = 
Nom. ovtos.acvras tavra 


Dat. tovtow tavtaig tovtoig —* 
Gen. tovtroy 


Acc. tovtous tavtas taita. 

Norte. Kiihner derives this from o and tos, with v inserted for the sake 
of euphony. Tog seems to be the old form of a demonstrative. 

(8) The other demonstrative, éxivo¢ -1 -0, that one, he, it, 
etc., is regularly declined as an adjective ; excepting that the 
neuter of the Nom. and Acc. has the ending -o (not -ov). 


$ 42. Definitive Pronouns. 

These are avrog with avros—o autres. 

Aids is declined regularty like adjectives in og -7 -ov, excepting that 
the neuter of the Nom. and Acc. Bing. ends in -o. The Gen., etc., of avros 
is written tavtod, TAU, TAUTOY, etc. (NOt as tovTOU, toure), tovtoy, from 
ovtos), the coronis being designed to show that there is here a crasis of 
vowels. The Gen. etc. of this eitog is also entirely distinct from aio, 


etc., the contracted form of éavtod, ete. ; see § 44. The neuter of atts 
may however be tavtoy, as well as tavto. 


Nore. Autos, used as a definitive, in the Nom. signifies self; with the 
article, the same or the self-same ; but the oblique cases of this pronoun usu- 


ally signify him, her, zt, etc. But even the Nom. also often stands for he, etc., 
with emphasis; see § 39. Note 2 


§ 43. Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns. 


(1) These are tic, rf and detva, some one, something, a cer- 
tain one, etc. The former is thus declined : 


Seageler: Dual. Plural. 
Nom. tic, ti ve tivég tive. (atta) 
Gen. tyvog (tov) Tuyo TLvay 
Dat. tri (te) tick 
Acc. sive - tivag tia (atte) 


Nore 1. All these are enclitics ; and, excepting in the Nom. sing., the accen- 
tuation (always on the ultimate) differs every where from that of tis té inter- 
rogative, which 1 always has the acute placed on the ground-syllable, e. g. ti- 
vos, tivt, etc. "Arte is Attic, for & t1ya; and it is not enclitic. 

Note. 2. The forms tov, t#, are often employed instead of Gen. Ttv0S, 
Dat. 119s, the usual enclitics, 


(2) deéiva is used but once in the N. Testament. It is declin- 
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ed thus: diva, deivos, detve, etc., regularly (the Nom. excepted) 
as Dec. III. Sometimes it is used as indeclinable. 


(3) THE InTERROGATIVE Pronouns are tis, ti, who! what ? 
always with the acute, and retaining the accent throughout on the 
first syllable, as they are never enclitic. The Gen. and Dat. 
apocopate forms are zov, 1, which can be distinguished from the 
article only by the sense. 


§ 44. Reflexive Pronouns. 


These are éuavrou -7¢, etc., myself ; seavrov -n¢, etc., thy- 
self ; éauvrov -n¢ -ov, etc., or contr. aurou -7¢, etc., himself, etc. 


Nore. As these pronouns are employed only when the subject of a sen- 
tence (Nom. case) is the same person as the object (oblique case), the Nom. 
of such reciprocal forms must of course be | excluded from use. The com- 
position of the words is plain, viz. éus, a&, €, joined with avtés. The com- 
posite forms for the first and second persons are used only in| the Singular ; 
the plur. separates the elements, e. g. judy aitay, tudy aitay, etc. Of 
course these have no neufer form. But the 3d pers. (éavzoi, etc.) has a 
neuter Acc. éavso, itself; it has also a plur. in the composite form, e. g. 
iavtdy, savrois, etc. Finally, the avrg in the composition here does not 
even generally retain its specific and intensive meaning in the composite 
forms, but these forms may frequently be rendered as a simple pronoun, 
specially in the contracted avtot=éavtot which is very common. When 
emphasis is specially intended, the words are separated ; e. g. éué aitoy, etc. 
Kiihn., L §337.3. N. B. éavroi, etc. although properly of the third pers. on- 
ly, is frequently employed for other persons; e.g. John 12: 8 18:34; and 
so in the Classics, Winer, § 22. 5. 


§ 45. Reciprocal Pronoun. 


This of course belongs not to the singular, as more than one 
must necessarily be included. It is regularly declined ; but it 
has no Nom. or Vocative. It is compounded of cddos addy, etc. 


Dual, ' Plural. 
G. D. addjdow -asy -ow Gen. adiniow 

. 7 Dat. alainiowg —aic -o1g 
Acc. a@iddjiw -a -w Acc. a@linioug -as -a 


§ 46. Pronominal Adjectives. 


These are easily and obviously formed ; e. g. Enos -4 -dv* aos 
-n -0v° UMETEQOS -& -0», etc. 


Note. The third pers., &¢ -a -o» (more usually 6¢, 7, o» Att.) does not 
appear in the N. Test. Instead of these forms we have avtog or avtos, 
mostly employed ‘in the Gen. in the room of the pronominal adjective 
forms. The other pronoun adjectives are unfrequent also in the N. Test. 
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the pronouns (Gen.) being more usually employed in their room. For éo¢ 
or 0¢, we find id:0¢, his own, sometimes used in the N. Test.; e. g. in Matt. 
22: 5. 


§ 47. Correlatives. 


These are not properly pronouns, but a kind of sbonieaainal 
adjectives which serve to show the mutual relations of things to 
each other, in respect to size, shape, condition, age, etc. 


They are of three endings, and are regularly declined. Those beginning 
with 7 are distinguished only by the accent; the others are distinguished 
by beginning with z and o. 

E. g. nogoc, how great? etc., mods, of a certain magnitude, etc.; motos, how 
situated ? etc., 20L06, in a certain.condition, etc.; mnkixos, how old? etc., nndi- 
xds, of a certain age, etc. The demonstrative and relatives of this kind are 
T0006, so great, etc. coos, so great as, etc.; tot0¢, so situated, etc., ol0s, 80 a8, 
in such condition as, etc. ; nndixos, so old, etc., dundixog, as old as, etc. These 
two latter classes have also several intensive forms. 


§ 48. Pronouns with paragogic forms. 
These are very common. 


(a) The compound relatives, 0 Sorts, etc., often add ov», or by, or 37018; 
as ooticouy, whoever, etc.; octsad1 ote, whosoever, etc. (b) The simple rela- 
tives often take né9; as sane, olooneg, etc. (c) In the Greek ¢ paragogic 
is often used, (always with the accent upon it); e. g. ovroal, avril, touti, odé 
(ode), éxsevovi, tocovtori, etc. (d) The comedians sometimes add ys or 04; 
as tovtoyi, tovtodl. 


VERBS. 


§ 49. Nature, Kinds, and Attributes of Verbs. 


(1) Verbs express action of some kind ; and this may be, (a) 
Within the subject ; as xeiobas, avoeiv, (to lie, to bloom), when 
the verb is INTRANSITIVE. (b) It may proceed from one agent 
(subject), and operate on another (object); when the verb is 
TRANSITIVE. 


(2) InrRansitTIve verss in their full extent comprise, besides 
those simply neuter ‘or intransitive, (1) Reflexive verbs, which 
are such as designate action that proceeds from an agent and re- 
turns to himself; as tuxteodae (Mid.) to smite one’s self. (2) 
Passive verbs, where the subject of the verb is at the same time 
the object of the action designated by it, which action proceeds 
from another ; e.g. ovzoe tuntovtas, these are beaten, i.e. by some — 
other than themselves. 
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Note. Some verbs designate reciprocal action, 1. e. that which proceeds 
from more than one subject, and is mutually directed toward each; as 
Oialsyec Fat, to hold mutual conversation. ‘These may be classed among the 
intransitives, as an offspring of reflerwe verbs ; from which, however, they 
are specifically distinct. 


(3) Toa verb belong distinctions of Mopz, Tensr, Person, 
Numser, and Voice. 


§ 50. Modes. 


(1) These are the Indicative, Subj., Opt., Imp., and Infinitive. 
(2) The Indicative (as its name imports) declares or affirms 
what is known or regarded as matter of fact or reality. 


(3) The Subjunctive expresses that which is supposable, pos- 
sible, probable, or desirable, in reference to the future. when it 
may be realized. 


(4) The Optative expresses what is regarded as supposable or 
desirable, without definite reference to the fact whether it. may 
be realized or not. . 


Nore 1. In other words: The eosin, expresses possibility, or design, 
or desire, which is objective, i. e. has relation to facts or events that may 
take place; the Opiative expresses subjective possibility, i. e. a supposition 
or desire which is merely the act of the mind, without reference to actual 
decision or realization. Such is the statement made by Kiihner and others. 
But Kiihner also ranges both these Modes substantially under one. genus, 
viz. the ConsunctivE. The Subj. is regularly and generally connected 
with the primary tenses of the Indic.; the Opt. with the historical ones; 
€. g. mages ive ida: but regnd iva Wouss. The fuller development must 
be reserved for the Syntax. 

Note 2 N othing i is more common than the eon connected with par- 
ticles which in themselves imply uncertainty ; e. g. with ei and ay. But 
in such cases, what is said by the verb is assumed as a fact, without inquir- 
ing whether it actually is or is not so; e. g. & tovto déyets, Gpogtavers, 
where the fact of saying, whether real or not real, 18 virtually assumed, 1. e. 
‘ assuming mee you say this, you are in anerror.” So si éBoovtyos, xab 
joteawes, i. e. ‘assuming that it has thundered, it has also lightened.’ So 
the Fu. tense Indic. assumes the future reality of what is declared. But 
the Subj. and Opt. do not actually assume ; they merely express supposi- 
tion, expectation, possibility, desire, etc. Minuter information must be re- 
served for the Syntax. It is sufficient to remark here, that may, can, might, 
could, should, would, etc., are auxiliaries in English which correspond in the 
main to the shades of meaning conveyed by the Opt. and Subjunctive. 


(5) The Imperative mode expresses command or desire. 


(6) The Inf. mode expresses action without limitation of per- 


son or number, and partakes of the nature of a noun as well as 
of a verb. 
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Note 3. Besides the modes, as thus stated, there are also attached to the 
verb particiymal forms, which partake of the nature of adjectives inasmuch 
as they signify attribute or condition, but also of verbs inasmuch as they 
designate the relation of time. 


$51. Tenses. 


(1) By the tenses of a verb are meant the various forms which 
it assumes, in order to mark the relations of time in which an 
action takes place. 


(2) Time is naturally divided into Present, Past, and Future. 
But each of these may be absolute or relative ; absolute, when 
no reference is made to other events; relative, when such refer- 
ence is made. 


Nore 1. E. g. yougan, I write or am writing, simply indicating the pre- 
sent act; but yeapw év o ov matters, I write while you play, is a relative 
Present. So the Future, yeayo, I will write, absolute ; but relative, ygapo 
évy w ov matter, I shall write when you will be playing ; and the like of the 
Past. The Greek furnishes only one and the same form for the Pres. and 
Fut. absolute and relative; excepting that the Paulopost Future may be 
regarded as relative. When speedy future action is designated, péddo is 
Joined to the verb. 

Note 2. The Past makes nicer distinetions Here absolute time is ex- 
pressed only by the Aorist; while rélative time is marked by the Imperf., 
Perf., and Pluperfect. The distinctions between these relative tenses, will 
- appear in the sequel. 


(3) Tue Present expresses action now doing and not com- 
pleted. 


Nore. General truths or maxims; that which takes place always and 
uniformly ; in a word, whatever is usually done, takes place, or exists; is 
commonly expressed by the Present; e. g. ayados got 6 S805" o ‘isos 
Acunes* Ilokhay xaxdiv attids gory 0 médspos. 


(4) Tue Imeerrecr is to the past, what the relative Present 
is to the time now being, i. e. it denotes action continued and 
. not completed while something else took place. It is. in its 
proper nature a relative ne not an absolute one. 


E. g. Eyeapor thy éniotodlny év @ ov Exartes, I was writing the letter while 
you were playing, (for so the defects of. our vernacular oblige us to express 
the idea). The leading characteristic of the imperf. i is, that it expresses 
action in progress or development, and usually in reference to something 
else that was done, or to be done, i in past time. 


(5) THE Prrrecr, on the other hand, expresses the comple- 
tion of an action previous to the time in which it is spoken of, 
i. e. it expresses completion in relation to the present time ; and 
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usually it conveys the idea of continuance or permanence in the 
state designated. 


E. g. yéygaga, I have written, i. e. finished writing, before the time in 
which this is said; not I wrote some time or other, like the Aorist. It is 
of course a relative Praeterite. 


Nore. In speaking of past actions, however, the Greeks usually employ 
the Aorist, unless, (2) They wish to designate specially a relation of the 
action to the present time of the speaker; or, (b) To designate not merely 
what is completed, but also what is abiding or continued in its conse- 
quences or operations. To this last circumstance we are to look, in order 
to explain a great portion of the Perf. tenses which are employed. On 
this common ground the Pres. and Perf. often meet, and become nearly 
synonymous. 


(6) Tue Piurerrecr stands related to the Perfect, as the 
Imperf. does to the Present; the Perf. designates action com- 
pleted before the present time, while the Pluperf. designates ac- 
tion completed before something else in the past time was done 
or took place. | 


E. g. éysyoaqey tyy énictolny énet ov 449%, I had written the letter when 
you came. eo | | 

Nore. It is, however, only when there is a special design to mark the 
relation between past actions, or else to designate permanence or continued 
development, that the Pluperf. is employed. The Aoristic forms are there- 
fore the more common ones in the simple narration of successive events. 


REMARK ON THE PRAETERITE RELATIVE TENSES. There are two classes; 
(1) The Imperf. designating action in time past continued, but not com- 
pleted. (2) The second class comprises those tenses which denote com- 
pleted action in time past; and this class is subdivided into, (a) The Per- 
fect, designating action completed before the present time. (b) The Plu- 
perf., designating action completed before some period in past time. This 
ig @ very minute and tenuous division of praeterite tenses; and it shews 
great perfection of development in the Greek verb. - 


(6) Tue Aorist (I. and II.) merely designates past actions 
or events, without any relation to other periods of time or action. 


E. g. Eygawa tyyv éxiotodny, I wrote the letter simply, no matter at what 
period in the past time, for it belongs to the very nature of the Aorist (i. e. 
the unlimited) to leave this undefined. 


Nore. That this should be the usual tense employed in a narration of 
the past, is obvious from its peculiar nature. That it often is interchanged 
with the Imperf., Perf., and Pluperfect, and is mingled with them in the 
same paragraph, arises not from mere confusion of tenses or views, in the 
writer, but from the design of the writer or speaker to portray events in 
different attitudes, now as absolute, and then as relative; and particularly, 
now as momentary, and then as in the progress of development; now as 
drawn by a mere outline, and then as in an expanded picture. 
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(7) Tue stupte Forvre (I. and I.), like the Present, may 
be employed as absolute or relative; (the Paulopost Fut. is rela- 
tive only). It simply designates action as future, when employed 
in its absolute sense ; in its relative one it marks future action as 
contemporary with some other action. 


E. g. Voayen, I will write, viz. at sore future period undefined ; vediyo 
éy @ av élevon, I will.write when you shall come, (relative). 

Nore. As the Aorist spreads over all the past, so the Future tense ex- 
tends over all the future, and consequently often designates repeated or ha- 
bitual future action. From its nature, which seems to imply that which 


must and certainly will take place, the idea of necessity, must, ought, etc. is 
frequently attached to this tense. 


(8) Tue Pavio-post Future (Futurum exactum) i is to future 
time nearly what the Pluperf. is to the past. It designates ac- 
tion that will have been completed after something yet future 
has taken place. At the same time it designates a relation to 
the present time of the speaker, inasmuch as it marks something 
which is future in respect to that present time. The idea of 
completed action remaining permanent in its consequences and 
operations, is usually an appropriate character of this tense, as 
well as of the Perf. and Pluperfect. 


E. g. “If such a guardian over the Goninencall shall be appointed, 
TElsws HEKOOUNTET CL, it will have been perfectly set in order.” So ast ths ons 
gidias peurjoouct, I shall always continue to be mindful of your friendship, 
the Fut. exactum making the declaration more intensive than the al 
makes it. 

Note. Only a small class of verbs usually form this tense; and where 
other Futures are lacking, or gone into desuetude, this is sometimes em- 
ployed in the sense of a simple active or passive Future. ' 


N. B. For a minute aceount of the attributes of the Tenses, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Syntax, where the subject is amply exhibited. . 


§ 52. Limited use of the Tenses. 


(1) No verb actually employs all the tenses of which it is sus- 
ceptible. Only a moderate number of tenses are in common use ; 
and with respect to the biform tenses (e.g. Fut. I. II. Aor. I. IL.), 
sometimes one form and sometimes another belongs to prevailing 
usage, even in cases where the sense may be the same. 

(2) The forms of the Imperf., and of the Pluperfect (I. and II.) 
belong, according to the usual atrahgement, only to the Indic. 
mode. 

(3) The Subj. and impet modes ee ctaes the Future, in clas- 
ste Greek. 

10 


* 
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Nore. But in the N. Test. we have xavSjoouas 1 Cor. 13:3; xegdndy- 
cuvta, 1 Pet. 3:15; agxecInowpeta 1 Tim. 6: 8; all of Fut. L pass. Subj. 
mode. 


(4) The Perfect is seldom employed in the Opt. and Subjunctive ; 
seldom also in the Imper., excepting in verbs whose Perfect has 
the sense of the Present. i 


5) Two Futures of the same verb do not occur either in the 
Act. or Middle voice. 


Nore. Verbs. whose character is a liquid, form Fut. I. only; other 
verbs have only Fut. I. The exceptions to both of these usages are so rare 
as to show that they are mere anomalies. 


(6) The 3d Future or Paulo-post belongs to the Passive voice 
only. — 


Note. Even here it is rare. Verbs with a liquid for their character ex- 
clude it; and rarely is it found in those which have a ee augment, i. e. 
which begin with a vowel. 


(7) Aorist II. throughout the three Voices is venutned to a 
small circle of Verbs, as it can be formed only from the ia 
root of an original verb. 


Nore. Mr. Sophocles (Gramm. § 105) states the number in the Ase voice 
to be 89. This is too limited ; but it is easy to see that the number must be 
small from the following considerations: (1) Verba pura, i. e. those whose 
ending in the Pres. (-m) is preceded by a vowel or diphthong, exclude all 
tempora secunda, and of course Aor. II. (2) Only primitive verbs can form 
Aor. IL; of course it is wanting in all Derivatives, e. g. such as end in -afo 
-itw -aiyo -iyw, and such as are compounds. Of primitives themselves 
only a small number form it. (3) Verbs with character 1, 0, 3, do not form 
it, except in some cases in epic poetry. (4) Verbs with Liquids rarely ad- 
mit it. (5) Verbs in —ys exclude it from the Passive. (6) Such simple 
verbs as must’make the Imperf. and Aor. II. alike, do not form the latter 
in the active voice, (they may have it in the Passive); not even in cases 
where difference in the quantity of the root-vowel might distinguish them ; 
e. g- yeaa, Imperf. 3ygaqoy, Aor. II. Act. wanting, Pass. Aor. IL éygagyy’ 
xdivon, Imperf- Exdivoy (7), with only Pass. Aor. IL. éxdivyy (t). 


(8) The Perfect II. is subject to the same narrow limitations 
nearly throughout; and of course the Pluperf. II. oe derivate) 
must be classed with it in this respect. 

Nore. Mr. Sophocles states the number of Perf. IL at 87 (in § 100); 
which is too small. He represents the Perf. of Verbs in -pw -yw as Perf. 
IL; which is plainly an error resulting from his imperfect rule of formation. 

(9) Verbs with Aor. II. active and middle have no Aor. II. 
passive ; and vice versd. 


Nore. The probable reason of this i is, that the Aor. IL pass. may, and 
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often does, convey the like meanings with the Aor. IL of the other voices. 
It is of an active form, after the analogy of Aor. IL belonging to verbs in 
—l. 

(10) The case is rare where the Aorist employs both forms in 
the same voice. | 


Nore. When both are so used, either (1) They have different meanings, 
e. g. transitive and intransitive, etc.; or, (2) Belong to different dialects or . 
times, or different species of composition; or, (8) One form supplies de- 
fects in another, 

The same remarks, in a good measure, may be applied to the use of 
Perf. L and II. Seldom do both appear in the same voice, unless the sense 
of them is distinct. 


§ 53. Classification and Distinction of the Tenses. 


(1) Two Classes are made by grammarians; (1) The primary 
TENSES, which are the Present, Future, and Perfect; (2) The 
HISTORIC TENSES, which are the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Ao- 
rists. 

Note 1. Primary or leading tenses the first class are called, because they 
appear fitted to be considered as the ground-forms of all the others; but the 
name is not given, be it specially noted, in respect to their relative impor- 
tance, nor their actual precedence even in the order of time. The historic 
tenses are so named, because they are the usual ones employed in narra- 
tions respecting past events. They have frequently been called secondary 
tenses, because this naturally distinguishes them from the primary. But this 
method of naming is very inconvenient, inasmuch as the word secondary is 
often needed to denote Fut. IL, Aor. IL, and Pluperf. IL By this name, or by 
the equivalent technical one, tempora secunda, these three last named tenses 
are often designated in the present work. 

Note 2. Neither the name historic, nor secondary, is exactly accurate ; for 
in history the Perf. is often employed as well as the other Praeterites, and 
secondary, if applied either to rank or period of origin or actual derivation, 
would convey a meaning that it would be difficult to vindicate. it matters 
not, however, when (as here) mere technical use is concerned; for this is defi- 
nite, and it is such as is here set forth. | 

Note 3. All tenses designating past time, are occasionally, and may con- 
veniently be, designated by the generic appellation, PRAETERITES. 


(2) The two classes of tenses (primary and historic) are sepa- 
rated from each other by marked distinctions of formation, both 
as to their.endings and their beginnings. This is best of all 
explained by a paradigm of the endings. | | 
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Paradigm of Tense endings. 


ACTIVE. PassIvE. 
Primary. Secondary. Primary. Secondary. 
Pres. -w |Imperf. -o» Pres. -opat Imperf.  -ony 
Fut. 1. -ow j|Aor.1. -oa Fut. 1. -jcopes; Aor. 1. 9 -Oxy 


Fut. 2. -@ |Aor.2 -o» 
Perf. 1. -xa, a| Pluperf. 1. -xes», &» 
Perf. 2. -a Pluperf. 2. -ey 


Fut. 2. -yjoouoe |Aor.2, = -ny 
Fut. 3. -cowes | Pluperf. 1. -yny 
Perf. -pav Pluperf. 2. -wanting 


MIppDLe. 
Primary. Secondary. 
Fut. 1. -coues | Aor. 1. -copny 
Fut. 2. -ovpas | Aor. 2. -ouny 


Nore 1. (a) In the Middle, the Pres, and Perf. (primary tenses) are of the 
same form as in the Passive. So also in the historic class of tenses the Im- 
perf. and Pluperf: are the same as in the Passive. The reader will perceive, 
at once, the striking difference between the two classes of the tenses; the 
historic tenses of the Act. (Aor. 1. excepted) all end in -»; of the Pass. and 
Mid. all in -7» ; while the primary tenses never end in this way. (b) Besides 
this, there is another marked characteristic in most cases, viz., in the Indic. 
the historic tenses all take the augment « at the beginning (omitted in the 
Paradigm in order to simplify it); the primary tenses omit this e, excepting 
that the Perfect takes a reduplication; which remains in all the modes. 
(c) In the primary tenses, the 3d pers. dua] ends in the same manner as the 
2d pers. (-oy -oy); in the hisforic tenses it is -oy -y». (d) The 3d pers. 
plur. of the primary tenses ends in -ov; but in the secondary ones, the same 
person ends in -». (e) In the Pass. and Mid. the primary tenses end in 
-par -cat (x) -tas, etc.; the historic in -4y -c0 -to, etc. 


Nore 2. If the reader will compare the Paradigm of the Verbs, he will 
see that the Subj. mode follows the manner of the primary tenses, in res- 
pect to the personal endings of the verbs, as stated in c,d; the Optative 
the manner of the historical ones. There are many other resemblances of 
the like kind, also, in the general structure of these modes. Hence it is, 
that recent grammarians (e. g. Kiihner) call the Subj. the Conjunctwe of the 
primary tenses, and the Optative the Conjunctive of the historic tenses ; not 
without some good reason. 


* Nore 3. TENSE-ENDING, employed asa sete appellation, means all 
which is suffized to the root of the verb in order to form the different 
tenses, persons, numbers, etc., of any verb. But these again may be ana- 
lyzed, and will he found to consist of different materials; viz. 


(1) When a Consonant immediately follows the root of a verb, that con- 
sonant is called the TENSE-cCHARACTER; (after the analogy of the charac- 
ter-letter in a verb). This belongs only to a part of the tenses, e. g. Fut. 1, 
Aor. 1., Perf. and Pluperf. L, etc. This tense-character remains the same 
in all the persons of any particular tense. 


(2) That vowex in the tense-ending which immediately follows the 
tense-character, or (where this latter is wanting) which immediately follows 
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the root of the verb, is called the Mopr-voweEt, and sometimes the union- 
vowel. This is mutable, and its different phases distinguish the different 
modes. A brief statement will exhibit these phases with their various 
uses, 


Indicative; primary tenses, 0, 0, &t, 8; historic, 0, 2; (Act. and Pass.) 


Subjunetive ; Act. o, 9, 4; Pass. w, 7 Optative ; ot, a 
Imperative ; 8 Infinitive ; &, 2, (7) 
Participle ; a, 0, (8) 


To these, however, must be added some peculiar mode-vowels mostly of 
the Aorist; viz., Aor. L and Perf. L IL Act. -a -2; Aor. L Midd. -a; Aor. 
L Act. and Midd. of the Opt. -a.; Aor. I. Act. Midd. Imper. -o -«; Inf. 
of same -a; Part. of same -a (2). The Plupert. has #1, rarely «. This 
view gives the original mode-vowels; which in a few cases have been 
changed by contraction, e. g. 2d pers. singular of Present, tuaty from tUn- 
tect, etc. 


ExpianaTions. (1) The original mode-vowel of the Indicative is ¢ in all 
cases, except when the personal endings begin with yu or », before which 
o is the mode-vowel. Two of the present mode-vowels, viz. w (1st pers. 
sing.) and se (3d pers. sing.), are the prolonged o and £; prolonged because 
in the first pers. Pres., ys (in the original tumtoys) is dropped in order to 
shorten the form, and o is changed into w as a compensation; and e (in 
the original rumtere or tumtsot) is for the like reason changed into «, be- 
cause the t or ot is dropped. So ov in the 3d pers. plur. is o prolonged 
because the » is dropped. In the second pers. sing., TURTELG, there appears 
to be a mere transposition of the final vowel in the old rvatect, -ect going 
into £6, just as peylory (comp. ‘of uéyas) goes into ueitwr, &uerviww into 0 opel . 
yoy, and Fogéoxe into Fowcxen. 


(2) As to all the derived modes; the Subj. merely prolongs the ¢ and o 
of the Indic.; the Opt. in the way of distinction, takes the diphthongs os, 
av; the Imper. generally o, but the Aor. Midd. has «; the Inf. e is a con- 
traction from the old -éuevae -yev -vat (so frequent in Homer), and in con- 
tract verbs and in Aor. II. of verbs:in general there is a contraction of the 
root-vowel with this abridged ending, which makes such forms as @edsty, 
tunsiy, etc. The 7 of the Inf. Pass. Aor. L IL, arises from the coalescence 
of the vowel which here stands attached to the root, (these tenses being 
formed after the analogy of Aor. 2 of Conj. L of verbs in yz), with the usual 
vowel of the Inf. ending. In the Participle, the w is a prolonged o after 
the manner of masc. nouns in Dec. IIL, § 24. 2. a. 2. b. In Part. Aor. L I. 
pass. (rupPelc, tumels), the s is made from s (the neuter is tup3é») by the 
dropping of the »t in the root of the part. form. 


(3) The foregoing ingredients being abstracted, the real and 
proper personal-endings remain. In some cases they have in- 
deed disappeared, in the present form of the verb; but most of 
them appear in some of the dialects, or in the archaeisms of the 
Greek. Originally they all began with a consonant. That the 
student may see the result of recent investigation in respect to 
this subject, I subjoin them in the briefest manner possible. 
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AcTIVE. 

(A) Primary, Indic. (B) Histo 

and Subj. and 
Sing. 1 (uz) ty 

2 (or, 09a)¢ | ¢ (oFa) 

3 (t, ov) 

2 tov toy 

3 toy ty 
Plur. 1 (uss) per (we) pey 

2 ta te 


rical, Ind. 
Opt. 


Passive anD MippLe. © 


(A) Primary, Ind. 
and Subj. 

peas 

cal, 7 

Tot, 

(usec Dov) pedoy 

odor 

odny 

(usoFa) peta 

ote 


(B) Historical, 
Ind. and Opt. 

bny 

g0, 0 

10 

(usoDor) uetor 

odor 


3 (y12) ot, oy | ¥, cay ytau (ata) yto (ato) 
Imperative. Imperative. 
Sing. 2 (d:)3 tw 2 go, o. (3 oF) 
Dual. 2 tov -tov 2 ctov -cF wy 
Plur.2 18  -twcay 2 ote -cF wear, 


od wy 


The correspondent endings of the Inf: mode (personal they cannot strictly 
be) are -» -av -vay Act., -0Fas Pass. The root-ending of the Participle is 
-yt -ot Act. and -pevog -y -ov Passive. 

In those cases where a formative personal ending is wanting in common 
use, in the above paradigm, it is to be understood that it has fallen off in the 
somewhat later form of the Greek language. Originally, for example, —e 
belonged to the Pres.; as tuywpt, 20a, etc., in Homer, and also the verbs 
in -ys -iotnut, etc., show. So of the 3d pers. sing. Act. -1s -cv; Theo- 
critus has édé4nt1, and forms like é9¢inou are frequent in the epic dialect. 
The 1st pers. dual has no separate form in the Act., but it is the same as the 
Ist pers. plural. For a full development of this subject, see Kiihner L 
§ 114 seq. In cases like tunt-w, tUxt-e, the personal ending has disappeared, 
and only the mode vowel is retained in the usual flection.* 

Such are the distinctions between the endings of the different tenses, and 


* That the reader may see the striking resemblance between the old Greek 
forms, and those of Sanscrit and the Latin, I here subjoin a specimen, viz. the 
old Greek verb ddurnus (—daurdw, to subdue, etc.), in the Aeolic. 


Greek. Sanscrit. Latin. 
Sdpevoe damyami -damno 
Supvas damyasi damnas 
daprate damyati damnat 

damyawas 
Seuevator damyathas 
Jdpevator damyatas 
Jupvaues damyamas damnamus 
Suuvatea damyatha damnatis 
Cuperarvte damyanti damnant. 


It is impossible to compare this, for a moment, without perceiving that the same 
essential ingredients are exhibited in nearly or quite all of the personal-endings. 
The Greek, indeed, has not, like the Sanscrit, a separate first pers. dual in the 
active ; and the Latin, also, has no dual, But for the rest, comparison is itself 
both argument and conviction. 
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of the component parts of those endings. We must now consider, in the 
second place, the distinction between the two classes, as made by 


§ 54. The Augment. . 


(1) This word is employed by grammarians in a technical 
sense, and does not mean every and any accession to the original 
root of a verb, but an accession at the beginning of it, (viz. ¢), as 
a characteristic of certain tenses, etc. 


Nore. In the use which I here make of the word, I distinguish it from 
reduplication (§ 55), which is also an addition to the beginning of a word; 
for I employ it as always meaning either the prosthetic ¢, or its equivalent 
in the prolonged time of a vowel, in case the verb begins with a vowel that 
may be prolonged. 


(2) Augment syllabic or temporal. Whena veih begins with 
a consonant the augment ¢ makes a syllable by itself, and is 
therefore called the syllabic augment. But when a verb begins 
with a vowel, this ¢ is made to coalesce with that vowel and thus 
to prolong its sound; and from this circumstance it is called the 
temporal augment. Both of these species of augment are limited 
to the Ind. mode only. 


(3) Sytuasic Avement. All verbs beginning. with a conso- 
nant, take this augment in all the historic tenses. 


E. g. tUatw, 8-tuntoy® yoaga, t-yoawe éysyoagery, etc. 


Nore 1. But frequently the verbs uéddw, Boviopat, Suvapat, (specially i in 
the Attic), take n instead of « for the syllabic augment; e.g. nushyoa, Bov- 
Aq Sny, novvauny, etc. This usage is occasionally found in the N. Testament. 

Norte 2. The syllabic augment in the Pluperf. is not unfrequently omitted 
by the Attics; it is in fact the prevailing usage of the N. Testament. Even 
the > Impert. and Aor. are sometimes used in poetry without it; and in prose 
xony often stands for éyo7. 


(4) TemporaL augment. When verbs begin with a vowel or 
diphthong, the prosthetic ¢ is made in most cases to coalesce 
with them ; e. g. 

(a) The temporal augment causes a change in the first syllable 
of verbs beginning with a, é, 0, at, av, ot, andi, v. Eg. 


@ goes into 7, as aye, nyov 0 — , as wptdsor, Ouldeor 
oe — % as aie, Tigeov ou — @, as oixtifa, axtifor 
av — 7, as avdso, nvasov 7) — 7, as “ixeteve, “ixétsvoy 
g — 7, a8 dnito, jinitoyv v — FW as ‘UBpite, “vBgitor 


In the four last cases here noted, it well be seen that coalescence rather 
than contraction, takes place. ‘At all events, these cases are aside from the 
common laws of contraction ; see § 13. 

Nore 1. A small class of verbs beginning with ¢, e.g. gyw, éao, Exes, 
fone, éFito, Exopas, égyatoucs, and a few others (noted in the lexicons), 
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take ec (instead of the usual 7) for their augmented syllable; as Impertf. -e- 
zowv from éyo; Perf. sigyaopas from épyafouay etc.; thus following the 
usual contraction of € into #. 

Note 2. Variable usage. Verbs beginning with «a, av, os, followed by a 
vowel, usually reject the augment; and oz not unfrequently rejects it, even 
when followed by a consonant. When they do admit the augment, it is 
usually i in the manner above represented ; but i ina few cases the syllabic aug- 
ment js used instead of the temporal; e. g. &yyvus, Aor. IL pass. éayyy’ 
and so écAoxa, etc. 


(b) Verbs beginning with 7, w, &, év, ov, i, v, generally ad- 
mit of no augment, inasmuch as the first syllable is already pro- 
longed. 


Nore 3. Yet the Attics, in the case of ev, frequently admit it. Occa- 
sionally, also, some of the other classes of verbs here specified admit it; 
e. g. aFéw, é0o9ovr; and so the irregular Perfects touxe, toda, Eopya. 

Nore 4. Ina very few cases, a double and even triple augment is admit- 
ted; e. g. the verbs ogaw and avolyw take both the syllabic and temporal 
augment in some of their tenses: Imperf. iwewyr, avewyoy, Aor. 1. avénta, 
Perf. avéwya, iagaxa, etc. Some of the derivates of avotyw have, in the 
N. Test., even a triple augment}; e.g. qveayon, nreatey, A syllabic aug- 

ment is found in HOTEL WoL, John 19: 31, 3 plur. 2 Aor. pass. of xatayyupe; 
and a double one in emexateota dy, Matt. 12:13; in ‘ivelyea De, 2 Cor.11:1; 
and in some other cases. 


N.B. The temporal augment in poetry and in the Ionic is not unfrequently 
omitted. 

Genera Remark. In all cases of augment, it is easy to see that there 
is but one simple principle, viz., the addition of 2; and all the changes 
made by augment have reference merely to the various modes of adding this 
prosthetic #; which either makes a syllable by itself, or is contracted with 


the succeeding vowel, or else assimilates and coalesces—as the case may 
require. 


§ 55. Reduplication. 


(1) When verbs begin with a single consonant, or with a 
‘mute followed by a liquid, the Perfect and its derivatives (Plu- 
perf. and Paulo-post Future) receive a REDUPLICATION at the be- 
ginning, which consists of the vowel é with the first consonant of 
the original verb prefixed. This renup cents extends through 
all the modes 


E. g. téntm, té-rupa, é-te-ThpeLs, Te-TUWOMAL’ yoaPa, en 


(2) Exceptions. (a) Verbs beginning with a double conso- 
nant, or with two consonants which are not a mute and a liquid, 
take only the syllabic augment. 


E. g. oneigo, tonagxa’ Levow, éévoya* waldo, twalxa* Sylow, éndorme. 
Note. Exceptions: pvaw makes péuynpot, and xtaopat makes xéxtnuat, 
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contrary to this rule. Moreover verbs with yy, yi, Bi, (i. e. with a mute 
and a liquid), reject reduplication; e. g. éyywpioueu, etc. In a few cases 
the two last admit it. 


(b) Verbs beginning with 9 admit no reduplication, but re- 
ceive the syllabic ¢ and double the 9. 


E. g. dantw, Eégaqe. In like manner they double it in all the aug- 
mented secondary tenses; as Imperf. t@gantoy, etc. Yet in the N. Test. 
it is sometimes single, as égavtice, Heb. 9: 19, so 2 Cor. 11: 25. Heb. 10: 
22. Matt. 26: 67. ‘The like is found in Greek poetry, and sometimes in 


prose. , 
(c) Five verbs beginning with a liquid take ¢ instead of redu- 
plication. | | 
E. g. dapBarw, dnpa’ hayyave, enya héyw (I gather), seypos' §é, 
stonxa’ peloouat, siuagtat. Even Aor. 1 retains the e in John 8: 4, xare- 
Ang3n; and so in old Ionic. 


, 


Remark. It should be noted, that the Pluperfect has in reality a double 
accession, viz. the syllabic augment and also the reduplication, when verbs 
begin with a consonant. 


§ 56. Altic reduplication. 


(1) This is so called, not because it is used nowhere but in 
the Attic dialect (for it is even most common in the old epic 
dialect), but because the Attics frequently employed it, and for 
the sake of distinction. It consists mostly in repeating the two 
first letters of a Verb, which begins with the vowel a, ¢, or 0, be- 
fore the usual forms of the Perfect; and it remains through all 
the modes. | 

E. g. aysign, ay-nysoxa’® gus, éu-juexa’ op vtta, o9-wguya’ ofw (—=0d0- 
dw), 05-ade. | | 7 

Nore. In case the root is dissyllabic, and the second syllable is long, 
this reduplication shortens it; e. g. adelpw, ad-jlipu’ uxove, ux-ijxoa* élsv- 
Sw, él-qjlvGa, ete. Exception: égsidw, éo-noeime. 

(2) In the epic, the 2 Aor. frequently has the Attic redupli- 
tion ; in which case the temporal augment is prefixed to the re- 
duplication, while the radical part omits it. 

E. g. dow, Aor. 2 jpagor’ aya, jyayor’ gégw (ELK) ijveyxov. The 
two last are used even in common prose, and frequently in the N. Test. 


§ 57. Augment in compound verbs. 


(1) Generat Rute. When a verb is compounded with a 
separable preposition, the augment comes between this and the 
verb ; but when it is compounded with other words, the augment 
is usually (not always) prefixed.. 

di 
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FE. g. MeoTPEQa, MQodsPEcor. The final vowel of prepositions (where 
they have one) is dropped 1 in such cases; e. g. awonéuna, OMETEEUTEOY 5 ex- 
cepting in megi and 7190, as meo1Baldw, mepusBadhoy NOOTEUNW, TOOCENEU— 
scoy, (usually with crasis in the case of 290; as ngovngunov). As to denom- 
inative verbs, i. e. those derived from nouns, the augment usually precedes, 
as avtiOixsw (from avtidixos), nrytdixovy’ puFoloyéw, uvPohoyovy. 

Nore 1. Usage is not invariable in these cases. Some verbs closely 
compounded with prepositions receive augments like simple verbs; e. g. 
xadivo, éxaFitov, etc. Some adopt both forms; e. g. xadevda, éxatevdor 
and xadPnivdoy. 

Nore 2, Several verbs with prepositions take a double augment; e. g. 
avéyouc, nreiyounv’ évozléw, ajvwzhourv. So also draxovéw (as if it were a 
compound), édunxovouy, dedinxovnne. 

(2) Verbs compounded with.e3 and dvo- take the temporal 
augment after these, if a vowel follows which is capable of it; 
otherwise (i. e. if an immutable vowel or a consonant follows), 
the augment stands at the beginning of the word. 


E. g- BUEQ7/ETEO, sUNOY SINCE.” Suvoageotén, Svongéctovy; on the other hand, 
suTuyen, NUTVYNTO OUTEAED, édvotvznoa’ Svownsw, édvownouy. 


§ 58. Person and Number of Verbs. 


In the Greek verb three persons, sing., dual, and plural, are 
designated. But the lst pers. Dual of the Active has no sepa- 
rate form for itself, and coincides with the first pers. of the plural. 


Nore. The Dual is not a thing of necessity, like the sing. and plural; 
for most languages have it not. The older Greek frequently employs it; 
the latter, more seldom; the modern, not at all. When in common use, 
it was at the option of the writer or speaker. In what manner the seve- 
ral persons and numbers are distinguished, we pave already seen in § 53, 
Parad. of personal-endings. 


§ 59. Voices. 
(1) These are the Active, Passive, and Middle. 


Note 1. The word voice means, of itself, merely sound, or word. But 
being joined with the adjectives active, passive, or middle, it designates the 
various modes in which a word is inflected, in order to give it the various 
meanings designated by these words. The most recent grammarians sub- 
Btitute form for voice. Sometimes they employ the Latin genus in the 
same sense. 


(2) The active vorce denotes action which proceeds from the 
subject (Nom.) of the verb. When this action terminates on an- 
other and different object, the verb is transitive ; when it is con- 
fined within the agent or subject of the verb, it is intransitive. 
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E. g. tunte: he beats [some one]; but yaiges he rejoices, avPei tt blooms. 
This latter sense (intransitive), however, is not confined to the active only; 
the middle voice frequently expresses it. 


(3) The passive voice is a form of the verb designed to sig- 
nify, that the subject of the verb is also the object of the action 
indicated by it. 


E. g. tuntopot, I am beaten; in which case the action terminates on the 
subject of the verb, while the agent is not brought to view. On the con- 
trary, the active voice transitive presents the agent himself as the subject of 
the verb, and indicates, by some complement that follows it, the object on 
which the action designated terminates. In order that the passive voice 
should be definitely marked, it is furnished with forms differing from those 
in the active voice; and when the agent is to be designated from which the 
action proceeds, this is done in Greek by a noun in the Gen. with v20, xgo0s, 
or zag before it, or by a noun in the Dative without any preposition. 


(4) The mippxe voice is distinguished from the Active by its 
forms, and generally by its signification; from the Passive, in 
part by its forms, but more particularly by its significations. It 
usually has an intransitive, reflexive, or reciprocal sense. 


Nore. It is customary to represent the Middle Voice as principally, if 
not entirely reflexive. Yet there are but very few forms where it is directly 
so, like Aovouor, I wash myself, etc. In most cases, where the peculiar 
sense of the Middle Voice is exhibited, it designates the doing of something 
for one’s self, for his own advantage, gratification, use, etc., or by his own desire, 
command, procurement, etc. The reciprocal meaning is naturally connected 
with the reflexive ; the intransitive meanings, and in some cases even the | 
transitive ones, cannot well be translated so as to distinguish them from 
the like ones in the Active. But see Synt. for further development. 


$ 60. Similarity of Voices in some Tenses and Meanings. 


(1) The Greek has not developed separate forms for all the 
tenses of each Voice; particularly is this the case with the eae 
according to the usual place assigned rt. 


(2) The same forms of Pres., Imperf., Perf., and Pluperf. - 
belong to the Passive and Middle. The sense demanded by 
each passage is the only means of distinguishing the one from the 
other. 


Nore. But in the Fut. and Aorists each of these Voices has its own 
proper development; so that these forms in the Middle are usually either 
reflexive or intransitive and not passive. In poetry, where the shorter forms 
of Fut. Midd. are frequently convenient, they are often used in a passive 
sense; but not elsewhere. Ina few cases, e. g. cyéoDat, xatéayeto, éhi- 
_ moyto, etc., Aor. IL seems to be paw) ; but it may be otherwise rendered ; 

see Kiihner IL § 400. . 
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(3) Aor. I. pass. is sometimes employed in a reflexive and in- 
transitive sense ; particularly where appropriate forms of the Mid- 
dle are wanting, or are less euphonic. 


E. g. poSnPijra: to fear, nogevPijvat to depart, xorunFijvat to sleep; aoxy- 
Sijvas to exercise one’s self, stwynDijvas to feast one’s self, xataxdlid7vae to lay 
one’s self down, etc. In its intransitive senses Aor. L pass. differs not sub- 
stantially from the like meanings in the Aor. Act. and Midd. ; in its reflerive 
senses it agrees with the Aor. Middle. In fact, intransitive and reflexive 
meanings are more often conveyed, on the whole, by the pass. Aorists, than 
by the Middle ones; Kiilm. § 86. 


(4) Aor. IT. pass. is so often intransitive, that this is its pre- 
dominant meaning, and would fairly entitle it to be ranked (like 
Perf. II.) under the active voice. oe 


Nore. (a) This intransitive sense often approaches more nearly to the 
Act. than to the Passive, and the verb may then be translated accordingly. 
Very often the Aor. I. Act. has a transitive sense, and Aor. II. pass. a corre- 
sponding intransitive one; e. g. épyva I showed, épavyy I appeared, etc. In 
the English language, however, we are compelled to translate many verbs 
here passively, which in the Greek have merely intransitive meanings. (5) 
The very form and flexion of this tense throughout show that it is formed 
after the analogy of Aor. II. Act. of verbs in -wz; see Kiihner § 402. 


Remark. Although Aor. L II. Mid. are not used passively, yet since the 
common ground of intransitive and reflerive meaning is occupied here by 
Aor. I IL both Mid. and Pass., it must depend more on special usage, the 
choice of the writer, and the demands of the context, than on the form of the 
tense, what meaning shall be given to these respective tenses in any par- 
ticular instance. 


(5) As both the Aet. and Mid. may also have an intransitive 
meaning, so the act. and midd. Voice must often occupy common 
ground. | 


Nore. This is not in reality so fully true of the Greek, as of our own 
language which is employed to translate it. Very many Greek verbs are 
employed in a reflerwe sense, which we cannot so translate; and this, be- 
cause our idiom is so different. In this way many intransitive verbs, in 
Greek, necessarily appear simply passive or active in our own language. 
Hence, while we need not say that the Act. and Middle are often really 
commuted in Greek, yet we may say, that by reason of our own idiom we 
are often obliged to translate them as if they were equivalent. Particu- 
larly is it the case, that the Fut. Middle is employed in a like sense, or in the 
same sense, as the Fut. Active, when the Fut. act. is obsolete, or rare, and also 
in many of the commonly occurring irreg. verbs ; specially is this the case 
in the N. Test.; e. g. Furpacoucs, yekacouat, doouet, Exouor, Byoouar, Ay- 
POUal, YEYATOMAL, OWouRL, yaoroomoL, eevooucs, and many others. 

GeEnERAL Remarks. It follows, of course, from the above view of several 
tenses in the different voices, that much was left to the choice of the writer 
or speaker, when he wished to convey intransitive meanings. He might 
select either Voice. Yet usage in many cases had limited one sense to one 
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form of the Aor. or Fut., and another to another ; and with this he must 
comply. But a range so ample i in choice must well suit the purposes of 
poetry and rhetoric. 


§ 61. Deponent Verbs. 


(1) With the phenomena of the preceding Section, may be 

classed the so called peponent veRss, 1. €. those which, with a 

_ pass. or midd. form, may have an active, passive, or medial signi- 
fication. 


(2) Some of these verbs, in some of the tenses, have both the 
pass. and midd. forms, and with these connect their appropriate 
signification ; while in other cases the mcenine is not determined 
merely by the form. 


E. g. déyouat, édeSapny T received, é0&y3ny I was received ; and so in many 
verbs. Yet this is not so in all; e. g. wsupaoFo: and isnpo aval to find 
fault with, The Pres., Perf, and Pluperf: are of course but of one form, 
and they vary as the case requires in respect to meaning. 


Note. The active sense, even transitive, is not unfrequent, although the 
latter is not very common; e.g. Séyouai [re] I take [something]; épyufouai 
[ce] I perform or produce [something]. The neuter or intransitive sense, how- 
ever, is the most common, when these verbs have an active meaning ; and 
this is, indeed, their predominant meaning in the earlier Greek, but not in — 
the later. This agrees well, as we have seen, with the nature of the Mid. 
voice. 


§ 62. Pure and impure, i. e. simple and augmented, Roots of 
Verbs. 


(1) A great number of verbs in the Greek language appear, in 
the Present and Imperf., in a form augmented, i.e. fuller than 
that which the other tenses naturally.derived from the Present 
would lead us to suppose they originally had. Whatever may 
have been the reality in the case, it greatly aids us im the analysis 
and synthesis of verbs, to assume the fact in question. The sim- 
ple root thus assumed is usually named THEME. 


E. g. all the other tenses of tumtw, appear to be derived from the simple 
root tunw. In most cases, indeed, the simple form of the Present (where 
an augmented one is in use), is no longer extant as being actually employ- 
ed. But still, in a few cases two forms are in actual use; e. g. Asiaw and 
Aiunave, fo and éoFiw, AavGavw and i7j/9w, toérw and tear, etc. On 
this ground, and principally because of its great utility to the learner of 
| grammar, simple roots are supposed by grammarians to have existed, where 
augmented ones only are found to be now actually employed. The deri- 
vate tenses can then be formed with greet ease, when the theme or simple 
root is once known, or assumed. 


Norte. Sometimes more than one theme must be assumed ; e. g. evgoy, 
svojow, themes EFP, EYPE. 
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(2) The forms of verbs that are original and simple, are tech- 
nically called pure ; the augmented forms (by way of distinc- 
tion) impure. The latter belong only to the Pres. and Imperfect. 


Nore. Beyond these tenses, verbs in many cases drop the adscititious 
part of the Present; the secondary tenses always come from the pure theme ; 
the others are of a mixed character, varying with the different kinds of 
verbs, 


(3) The impure forms may be made so ) by the addition of a 
consonant to the pure root, or by the prolongation of the vowel 
in that root. 


(A) By the addition of a Consonant. 
(4) The mass of simple and original verbs which receive ac- 


cession in the Present by the addition of consonants, may be 
classed as follows : 


(a) Verbs with character nt.* Here the t is added in order 
to make the augmented form ; and the simple character may be 
either 1, 8, or q. : 


E. g. Tuatw from tinw, xovatw from xevfa, duntw from degw. The 
reason why the original root is obscure in the Present of the second and last 
of these examples, is, that the adjectitious t in each case causes a change 
in the preceding # and q, i.e. it turns them into 2; see §10,R.2. The £ 
and g of the root of course go into x before the -ow of the Fut. § 10, R.6. 


(b) Verbs with oo or rr (sometimes ¢). These have x, y, or x, 
but mostly y, for their simple character ; yet a few with character 
, t,0, 8, assume this form in the Present. : 


_ Nore 1. Here the original and simple character is wholly obscured in the 
Present; and the student can know which of all the letters just named con- 
stitutes it, only from some of the derivate tenses which develope it. Thus 
sgcocw is the augmented form of 2gaya, geicow of geixw, Bicow of Br- 
zo; all of which must have a common character in the Future, viz. x be- 
fore the formative —ow (x in combination with o and by an orthographical 
abridgment is written §==xc¢); see §10,R.6. The true roots therefore must 
be found by the aid of the 2 Aor. or 2 Perfect, 


Norte 2. As to the others, very few cases exist of the Present with og or 
tt, having a simple character 1, 6, or 9. Of these, miucow, Fut. miaco- 
nacoo, Fut. race, etc., are examples. Here we know from the Future with 
merely -ow (and not -fw), that the character of the root could have been 
neither x, y, or 7, because these would make xc—£. But whether the root 
has t, 6, or #, cannot be determined merely by the Future; for be- 
fore the ending of the Future (-ow), each of these letters would fall out, § 10, 
R.6. Other tenses of course must determine, e.g. Aigoouot, Aor. IL. éduto- 


* Characteristic letter or character (yuoayrio) of a verb, is the technical name 
which is given to one or more consonants or vowels that immediately precede the 
final -w of the Ist pers. sing. Present; e. g. in 2é¢yw, tr'nt-w, TaG0-w, AU-w, THe, 
povev-w, — y, MT, OO, v, a, ev, are characters of their respective ‘verbs. 
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pny; or if there are none, it can be determined only by correlative nouns, 
etc., which may lead to the knowledge of it. 


(c) Verbs with character $=o6. Most of these have @ for their 
character in the simple root; but some have y; a very few yy. 


E. g. poate from goad, ofw from ob; but also xpatw from xpayoo. 
A great proportion (but not all) of verbs in -x{w -ifw have 6 for their sim- 
ple character. Most verbs in -¢w, which designate tone or sound (as xpata, 
otevatw, etc.) have y for their simple character. A few, such as agnato, 
Bactato, etc. form the Fut. both in -ow and -f@, and of course have either 
d or y asa simple character. A small number have yy as their original 
character; e. g. cainicw, Fut. calaiy'w—ocalniyy-ow, etc. 


(d) Liquip Verss. These have 4A or py in the augmented 
form, while the simple theme has only 4 and up. 


E. g. oréddw, oteha’ téuvw, teu. Nearly all the original liquid verbs 
are prolonged in this way, or by protracting the vowel of the reot, as no- 
ticed below. 


Gen. Remark. In all these classes of verbs, the ground-form i is a model 
only for the Present and Imperf. of all the voices. Fut. 1 in -pw (=20w) 
always shows that the simple character of the root must have been 2, f, or 
g; Fut. 1 in -£w (=xow) shows that the root must have had x, 7, or z in it; 
Fut. 1 in -ow, shows that either 1, 5, or # was in the root, and has been 
thrown out (§ 10. R. 6); or else that the verb belongs to the class of verba 
pura, e.g. such as Ave, dv-ow, etc. The student will see by this, that 
Fut. 1, (and of course all the tenses derived from it and conforming to it, 
i.e. Aor. 1, and Perf. with Pluperf.1), cannot be relied on to trace any thing 
more than merely the class of mutes 'to which the character of a verb be- 
longs. Which of the three letters in that class was the actual one in the 
root; must. be decided either by Aor. 2, Perf. and Pluperf. 2, or else by some 
of the kindred derivates, such as nouns, adjectives, etc., coming from the 
original stock or root. The 2 Aor., and Perf. with Pluperf: 2, are all the 
tenses that necessarily retain the original character of the verb, in each of 
the three classes of mutes; all the other tenses either follow the ground- 
form where the character is obscured, or are changed by accession, or else 
are modelled after Fut. 1, which, as we have just seen, but partially devel- 
opes the original character. — 


(B) By the prolongation of vowels. 


(5) In many impure roots the vowels are prolonged, but not 
altogether in the usual method. The true roots of those which 
have prolonged vowels, are disclosed by Aor. II. in some one of its 
forms ; or, in Liquids, by Fut. II. 


Inxustration. As Aor. II., which can be pened only from original (not 
from derived) roots, develops the true vowel of the primitive root, in all 
those cases where there has been no vowel-exchange (see No. 6 below), by 
comparing this with the actual Present, the nature and extent of the pro- 
longation in question is easily found. It is as follows: viz. the vowels of 
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Aor. IL, (Fut. IL of liquid verbs), and of course of the simple and pene 
theme, are lengthened in the augmented Present, E. g. 


a into 4, a8 Eladoy, Ando . % into es — éeunoy, Asinw 
as — tqarny, paivo i L — érgifny, tio 
a — épdagny, pFeiow v su — Epuyoy, pevyo 

8 a — xTEva, xTELYOD v v — épouvynr, povyw 


General Remark on finding the simple root. In respect to some of the 
diphthongs and prolonged vowels, only the tempora secunda will decide 
with certainty ; as is plain from the table above. But where two consonants 
appear as character, reject the second. ~ But in £ (=o) reject the first; and 
so when ev, &, come before a mufe, reject the first vowel. 


(6) In many cases Aor. II. and Perf. II. take a vowel different 
from that in the simple root. But this belongs to the formation of 
the derivate tenses, and will be considered in the sequel. 

Nore. In such cases, it is evident that the tempora secunda would not be 


the exact index of the simple root. It is important, therefore, to know what 
these cases are; and the sequel will disclose them. 


§ 63. Formation of the Tenses. 


(1) Strictly speaking, every tense has its own appropriate for- 
mation and characteristics, and is not dependent on, or derived 
from, any other tense. | 


It would be scientifically correct, therefore, to point out the manner in 
which each appropriate tense-ending and auginent (where the latter is em- 
ployed) is united with the root, either in its augmented or simple state, and 
there to leave the matter; as Kiihner has done. But the mass of learners 
would not be able to avail themselves so well of this method, as of the or- 
dinary one of tracing an analogy and connection between diverse tenses. 
As this method of proceeding is wholly arbitrary, so far as it respects the 
derivation of one tense from another, it is obvious that only the most plain 
and facile method should be adopted. With this artificial connection, how- 
ever, many things of fundamental importance respecting the real develop- 
ment of the tenses are of necessity intermingled ; so that this part of gram- 
mar, in its present shape, can not well be neglected. 


(2) From some classes of verbs certain tenses are wholly ex- 
cluded ; in others partially admitted. The rules given for the 
formation of all tenses, can of course apply only where any par- 
ticular tense is admissible. 

E. g. The whole class of verba pura (contracts and others) admit no sec- 


ondary tenses, i. e. no Fut., Aor., Perf., or Pluperf., second. Derivative verbs 
are almost equally exclusive. Liquid Verbs admit no Paulo-post. 


Formation of the primary Tenses in the Active. 


(8) The Present -is formed by annexing w to the root either 
simple or augmented. 
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E. g. dv-w, tunt-w, The old pronominal formative -u: is here dropped 
in verbs with -w final, and the w is only the mode-vowel (0) prolonged. 


(4) Tue First Future is formed by.adding -ow to the sim- 
ple root ; and when the character is a mute, by subjecting that 
mute to such changes as the o in the formative syllable requires. 


Note ]. The Future of verbs with 4, yu, », 9 for their character, and of 
contracts in -aw, -&#, -ow, are not here included, as they have peculiarities 
of their own which will be stated in their proper place. 

Note 2. It.ustTrations. (1) All verba pura (not contracts) merely ap- 
pend -—cw to the root; e. g. Avw, Avow’ xedevo, xtdsvow, etc. (2) All verbs 
with a simple and original consonant for their character in the Present, 
merely add -ow and conform or drop the consonant, as the o may require ; 
e. g. = ; 


No. 1. No. 2. | No. 3. 
deinw, Aeiwo mAsxo, Tso ayYUTO, avvoo 
SiiBor, Fhien hiya, déto oneudw, onevow 
yoagu, yeawa Tevya, tevtor mato, neiow 


In No. 1., all the mutes of course go into 2 before ¢ in-ow; in No. 2, they 
all go intox; in No. 3, they are all thrown out; see § 10. R.6. The student 
will see, of course, that the Futures in each of these classes assume respec- 
tively the very samme form; and consequently, all the derivates from the Fu- 
ture do the same ; so that it matters not for any of these, which of the mutes 
is the character in the root, as the shape of the Future and its derivates does 
not depend on the quality or individual species of the mute, but on the class 
to which it belongs. (3) The same thing is true in regard to all verbs with 
character at (§ 62. 4, a); with oo or tr (4 62. 4. b); with ¢(§ 62. 4.c). The 
student has merely to find the simple mute that is in the original root, by the 
rules given him in § 62. 4, and then the Fut. is formed exactly as above. 


Nore 3. The Fut. L and I. seems to be formed by the aid of the old 
Fut. of siui, viz. gow; sometimes by dropping the e of this, as in the ex- 
amples above ; sometimes by dropping the o and contracting the ¢-w, as 
Fut. Il. of Liquids (e. g. ote); sometimes by the coalescence of the ¢ in 
&ow with the character-vowel of the verb, as Gu-joo—=piis-eow, etc.; and 
lastly by prolonging the « in sow, e. g. eyo, éyroo. 


(5) Tue Artic Furure. Futures of three or more syllables, . 
having «, ¢, or ¢, before the ending -ow, reject the 6, and then 
are contracted (if capable of contraction) i in the usual way. 


Nore. This form of the future is called ttc, because it is principally 
used in this dialect. Its formation and accentuation are for the most part 
obvious; e. g. BiButo, BiBaow, (6:Baw) contr. Biba, BiBas, Biba, etc., as in 
the contract verbs. So tsléw, teléow, (tedéw) ted@, tedetc, TeAet, etc., as in 
the second class of contract verbs.. But verbs in -i{w cannot properly 
contract, and therefore they merely assume the accentuation of contracts ; 
e. g. xoullw, xoulow, xouro, xoutetc, xoutst, xoutotper, etc. The Fut. Middle 
is formed after the ‘same analogy ; e. g. BiBcpor, Bifq, BiBatas, etc.; ts- 
Aovpa, tehel, tedeita, etc. 5 noprotmat, xOULEL, xourettat, etc. Polysyllabic 
verbs in -iw, and verbs in -éw with Fut. -évo, usually take this Future, (in 

12 
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‘ the N. Test. verbs in -:%w nearly always); but verbs in -afe more seldom 
have it. It is not employed in the Optative. 


(6) Tue rirst Perrect is the usual one; and ordinarily it 
has for its radical character the same form as the radical part of 
the Future, both as to vowels and consonants, with the exception 
that it aspirates the two first classes of mutes (x, B, ¢—x, 7, 4,) be- 
fore its ending -a. Its distinctive character, therefore, consists 
in its reduplication, and in the tense-ending -« in verbs 7, £, 9, 
—x, ¥, ¥, and -x«@ in other verbs. 


Nore 1. InLustrations. (a) When the simple character is 2, 8, g, or 
x, ¥, zy, the student has merely to find his Future, by the rules in No. 4, 
and then the radical part of this (rejecting the -vw) with reduplication ad- 
ded, etc., and the making such changes in the mute-charaeter as the final 
-a requires (§ 10. R. 5), will constitute the form of the Perfeet. E. g. 


LUNI, TUWO, TETUE mhéxoo, mAsto, nénleya 
lénw, hewor, lehepa Aéyoo, létw, léheyos 

t9/3e, tolpon, TétQLpE Tevyo, tevkw, TETSUYE 
youpu, yonwe, yéyoapes txoow, tate, tétaya, etc. 


It is obvious in all these cases, that the mutes in the Future become aspi- 
rated in the Perfect, merely by reason of the final -a, § 10. R. 5. 

(b) In all other cases the Perfect recewes the ending -xe; e. g. in verba pura, 
as thw, tétixa’ Ave, Aedvxe daxgrer, Seduxguxa and so where t, 6, or 9, 
was the original character, as pealw (peadw), nepoaxa’ nelSo, nénexe, etc. 

Norte 2. A few of the Ist Pertects, having the vowel s in their root, 
change it for 0; €. g. néunw, nénouga’ teénw, tTéeQo~a’ xdémTOV, xexhowpa. 
In this respect Perf. L imitates Perf. IL; but the number of cases is very 

small where such vowel-changes take place. 

Nore 3. In the N. Test. (and alsa in the Sept.), the 3d pers. plur. of the 
Perfect sometimes ends in ~aev; e. g. éyvamay, cignxay, swpaxay. This is 
sometimes found in other Greek. 


(7) Tue seconp Perrect (formerly called Perfect Middle), 
is commonly made by prefixing the usual reduplication, adding 
-a (not a) to the original root, and more usually by retaining or 
making a long vowel in the root-syllable. 

Nore. In respect to the vowel-changes in the root-syllable, Perf. IL. has 
several developments diverse from each other. 

(a2) Liquids with « (long merely by position) and as, take 7 in Perf. IL; 
e. g. Fallow, wIHLG' paivw, népyva. 

(b) Mutes and Liquids with ¢ in the root, and also Liquids with at, take 
short o in the Perfect, (contrary to analogy in other cases); e. g. teépo, té- 
tooga déQa, d£Joga" pieion, étpFoga. Where the original root has 0, it 
remains; as xomtw (xonw), xéxona. | 

(c) Mutes with e, take ov; ©. g. dein, Aslona’ edo, olda. 

(d) But where a long vowel or diphthong already stands in the ground- 
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form of the Present, change (excepting 3 in eases above noted) is unneces- 
sary; ©. g. AnFu, lélnIa> pevyw, négevya. Yet, in cases such as the last, 
in the Perfect Passive ev sometimes shortens into v; e. g. mEQUy pot. For 
changes made by Attic reduplication, see § 56. 1. Note 1. ' 


N. B. For the limited use of Perf. IL, see § 52. 8 


Historic Tenses in the Active. 


(8) Tue Imperrect is formed from the Present, by aaspiie 
-o final, suffixing -o», and prefixing the augment. 


In the Alexandrine dialect, the 3d pers. plur. of the several tenses in -op, 
ie. Imperf. and Aor. IL, is often made by -ocay; e. g. Aor. IL 7A Soca, 
épayocay, xatelinocay, éxpivocar, etc. In the N. Test. (and Byzantine his- 
torians) the like forms occur; e. g. Imperf. éJol:iovcay Rom. 3:13; styocar 
(for eiyov) in some Codd. John 15: 22; Aor. IL, ragedaBocay 2 Thess. 3: 6. 


(9) Puurerr. I. is formed from the Perfect, by dropping the 
final -«, suffixing -ev» and prefixing (but not ‘usually 1 in the N. 
Test.) the augment. Pluperf. II. is formed in the same way 
from Perf. II. 


(10) Tue rirst Aorist is formed from the Pavares by drop- 
ping its final -w, suffixing -a, and prefixing the augment. 


Nore 1. The most easy and obvious mode of forming Aor. L 1s, by sup- 
posing the old Aor. L of eiui, viz. Zoa, to be suffixed; which appears, a8 
the case may require, in the form -eca, -ea or -a. Accordingly érumeca, 
ec, Eveyxa [root éveyxo], are easily accounted for on this ground; and so 
with Aor. L of the liquid verbs. 

Norte 2. Assuming the principle of formation in the text, it must be 
noted, that Liquids have merely ~a (not -ec) in Aor. L; and a few others 
(see in Note 1) anomalously follow this analogy. : 


(11) Aorist II. is formed from the simple rot, by suffixing 
~ov, prefixing the augment, and shortening the penult ; as tUnTW 
(ronw) ézunoy. 


Nore 1. Such is the general principle; but still, this comprises only a 
moderate number of verbs, viz. those which have two character-conso- 
nants, or a prolonged vowel, in thé root. _ In case of a prolonged vowel, 


In Mutes, 7 Sania e EL g. A790, EaFov 
In Liquids, as s oes mralgn, & Entagoy’ xtelyo, ExXTaAYOY. 
In Mutes, & — i Asinw, Elinor 

in) pevyw, EPUyor. 


Only a few anomalous cases present a long penult here; e. g. sgoy, 
74Sov, EBlactoy, Exagdoy, elxoy, etc. 

Norte 2. A large portion of Aorists IL, beth mute and liquid, have e in 
a monosyllabic root, and require a change of this into a in Aor. IL E, g. 
TgErw, EtQanory* téuveo, Etapoy, etc. But in the Passive this vowel-change 
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is sometimes neglected; e. g. Slsnyy, etc., (§ 64. 8. Note 3); and some- 
times even in the Act. and Midd. voices, as int (métw), Eaecov’ Feivo, 
EFevov’ yvivoucs (yérw), éyevcuny, etc. 

Note 3. It follows of course from the general principle of formation 
stated in the text, that verbs with, double character, e. g. nt, o9, Tt, etc., 
must divest themselves of this, in order to form Aor. II which can be 
formed only from the simple root. See § 62.4. Also ib. No. 5. Gen. Re- 
mark. Of verbs x, y, x, only verbs with y form Aor. If.; and verbs 1, 4, 3, 
do not form it at all. 


N. B. In respect to the very limited number of verbs which can form 
an Aor. IL, see § 52.7. But a considerable number form Aor. IL passive, 
which are not susceptible of an Aor. IL Act.; see § 52. 7. 6. 


Remark. In the Alexandrine dialect, and also in the N. Test., the Aor. 2 
(at least forms substantially belonging here) assumes the ending of Aor. 1 
(-a); e. g. in the Sept, eidoper, & Eguyay, vgay, nagnadar, dpayauty, dldu- 
tw, and so very often, both here and in the Apocrypha. In the N. Test. 
we find (at least in some very good Codd.) #AGute, Matt. 25: 36; é57/ Fare, 
Luke 7: 24; xegrhSarm, Matt. 26: 39; Eseihato, Acts 7: 10. 12: 11; ave 
dato, Acts 7: 21; é&ensoate, Gal. 5: 4; éneoay, Rev. 7:11; evgausroc, Heb. 
9:12 It should be noted that the 2d pers. sing. does not adopt these pe- 
culiar forms, nor the Infin. mode, nor the participles, in the N. Testament. 
The like forms are found in some.of the poets, e. g. in Orpheus; and in 
some of the classics ; also, some forms in Aor. 2 retain an g, like Aor. L; 
e. g. Execoy, iSoy, éBrjaeto, édvveto, etc. 


(12) Fut. II. is formed only in liquid verbs ;. under which 
head will be found an account of it. 


§ 64. Formation of Primary Tenses in the Passive. 


(1) Tue Present (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Present active, by dropping the final -w and annexing -OMut; as 
TUNTW, TUNTOUAE. 


(2) Tue Forvre (1. and II.) is formed from Aor. I. and II. 
passive, by dropping the final -v, annexing -coxes, and omitting 
the augment. 


E. g. érvpOny, trupDijcoucs* érinny, tunjcouce. The reader will call to 
mind, that this is a mere expedient hit upon by grammarians in tracing 
the analogy of forms ; and so he will not object to this derivation, the fact 
that the Futures are in their nature primary tenses. 


Nore. It should be remembered here, that Fut. IL pass. cannot be 
formed from any verbs which cannot form an Aor. IL, either Act. or pas- 
sive; and of course that it must be very limited in its use. But there are 
not a few verbs which exhibit Fut. I. and If.; in which case there is a 
choice very convenient in poetry. Sometimes usage has made a slight 
difference in the sense of the two, Fut. IL inclining more to the intransi- 
tive sense. Specially is Fut. If! employed where the form of Fut. L is 
unwieldy, or contrary to euphony. 
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(3) Tue Perrect (passive and middle) is formed - from the 

Perf. I. active, by retaining its reduplication, and by wae added 
to the root instead of the Act. -« or -xa. 


Such is the general principle; but in its development it makes some 
apparent variety in the formation of this tense; e. g. 

(a) Verbs with x, 8, p—x, y, x, (i. e. those which make final -ge or -za 
in Perf. L Act.), here conform the character-letter before the endings -paz, 
—-7al, -tat, etc., agreeably to the principles laid down in $ 10. 

E. g. tétvpa, pass. tétvppeac, (p assimilated, § 10. R. 7); rérvpae, (gp into 
a, § 10. R. 6); térumtou, (gp into 2, § 10. R. 2); tetvppetov (as in the first 
instance); tetupFor, (pm retained because of the 9 in the ending, § 10. 
R. 2); tétug Fe, (o dropped in the ending -o@r, § 10. R.17). The 3d pers. 
plur. is usually a participial form joined with stcl. 


(6) Verbs with Perf. I. act. in -xa are enor ) Pure Verbs: (2) Verbs 
with 1, 0, #5; or, (3) Liquids. 


(1) Pure Verss. Here the general principle i is, that verbs with a long 
vowel in Fut. L Act. simply add, in the passive, the tense-endings -pat, 
gar, etc., to the root; but verbs with a short vowel in Fut. I. act. insert ¢ 
before the tense-endings. E. g. tizjow, tetiunuae’ ticw, Tétivas, etc.; On 
the other hand, teléw, tedéow, tetélecuar’ onaw, onaow, tonacuc, etc. 

_ Exceptions. These are not a few; (a) Some verbs with Fut. I. act. 
long penult, both contracts and other verba pura, take o before the passive, 
contrary to the rule; e. g. axovow [-opee], ixovopat* ZOAH, YoNTH, xEXQNO— 
fear, etc. (b) Vice versa, some , with short Fut. I. act. do not take o in the 
Perf. pass. ; e. g. yapuéow, yey osc xpive, xoivar, xéxpruce. * (c) There is 
even a third class, which vibrate between both methods; e. g. yevw, dgae, 
dédpauas and dédgacpua, etc. See the full exhibition in Kiihner, § 136. 
Usage and the lexicons, therefore, rather than any fixed principle, must 
decide as to the form of the Perf. passive in Verba Pura. 

(2) Verzs 7, 0, &, (which letters of course are dropped in Fut. L, Perf. 
L act, § 63. 4. Note 2) here compensate the dropping of these letters iby 
inserting o before the tense-endings; e. g. weéPw, méntiopor’ geates 
[—qeacdw), xépgaouer. But when any of the tense-endings begin with 
g, this adjectitious gis omitted; e. g. 2nd pers. méxeas (not eee ee): 
nénecoPs (not méneio-cFs); § 10. R. 17%. 

(3) Liquip Verss in general drop the -xa of Perf. act. and simply add 
pal, -gat, -taL, etc. But verbs in -ciyw -v»w usually drop the » and take 
o in its room; e. g. paiver, Us Galea pele, peuodvozos, Sometimes 
the » sesimnilateds as talyw, sou-—par. 

N. B. When a tense- ending beginning with oF follows a liqued letter of 
the verb, the o falls out, e. g. ayyéhho, Perf. Inf. nyyél-9-as (not yyél-7 Fat); 
and so of course in declining, as jyye-DPov, jyyek-Fe, not -cFor -oFe. 

(c) Vowel changes. Liquid Verbs, with ¢ in the pure monosyllabic root, 
exchange it for a in the Perf. act. and pass.; as oréddq, totadxa, Eutadpas® 
pFelow, EpFaoxa, Ep Faguct, etc. Even the mute verbs, o1gépa, Teena, 
T9épu, imitate this in the Pass., e. g. totgappan, etc. 

N. B. Polysyllabie verbs do not admit such an exchange of vowels; -e. g. 
ayyéliw, Hyyelpos, § retained. 
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(4) Tue trurrp Furvre (Paulo-post Future, Futurum exac- 
fum) is formed most conveniently from the 2nd person of the 
Perfect, by dropping -oa and suffixing -couer; as rérvpas, te- 
rupouas. 

Note. When a vowel precedes the ending -coua it is generally long 
here, although it may have been shortened in the Perfect. Verbs 4, y, », 
@, never have this Future; and verbs with temporal augment rarely have it. 
The nature of its signification would naturally refer its derivation to the Perf. 


Historical ‘Tenses of the Passive. 


(5) Tue Imprrrect (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Present by dropping -vas, suffixing wv, and prefixing the aug- 
ment; as tUntomas, EruntOpNY. 


(6) Tue Puurerrect (pass. and middle) i is formed from the 
Perfect in the same manner ; as térupmpac, éceruneny. 


(7) Aor. I. may be formed from the root of the verb, by suf- 
fixing -Onv and prefixing the augment. 


Nore 1. Of course Mutes at the end of the root must conform to the 
formative-ending -dy, e. g. runtw (tinw) érupFyy’ Asya, eléy yy, etc. ; 
see § 63. 4. Note 2. 

Norte 2 It should be specially noted here, that in general for. I. pass. 
follows the analogy of the PERFECT Passive, both as to the insertion of o be- 
fore the tense-ending, and as to the quantity of tts penult vowel. (a) In VenBa 
Pura the exceptions are a few as to the a; e. g. TET AU ELOAL, énavodnyy, and 
so with some four other verbs. The rool oore here, in the Perfect and 
Aor. L remains the same in all regular forms; but aivéw, woFéw, Jéa, arose, 
and some few others, have in the Perf. and ¢ in Aor. L; e. g. d&dnuas, 
&eFny, etc. (b) The few Perfects passive of Mutes, which undergo vowel 
change in their root (4 64. c.) do not continue this change in Aor. L; e. g. 
Eotoappos, éoteepFny, etc. Verbs 1, 6, 3, which take o in the Perf. (§ 64. 
3. 6. 2.) retain itin Aor. L (c) Aor. I. of verbs in -ps takes a short vowel. 
(d) Liquids which have a monosyllabic root with s, and exchange this for 
a in the Perf. act. and pass. (§ 64. c.), preserve this a in Aor. L; e. g. otéd- 
dw, totaduar, éotaddyy, etc. 

Remark. It is evident from these phenomena, that we must not regard 
the rule in the text [No. 7] as. developing all of even the essential circum- 
stances which often combine in the formation of Aor. I. Hence some 
grammarians have preferred to derive it from the Perf. pass.; but this, in 
many cases, is also accompanied with difficulties—One can hardly fail to 
remark, also, how different from other tenses in the Pass., are the modes 
of inflection in Aor. I. and IL; for they resemble altogether Aor. Il. of the 
active voice of verbs in -yt. Tn their meaning, also, there is much more 
latitude than is usual in most other tenses. 


(8) Aor. IT. pass. assumes the form of Aor. II. active of verbs 
in-use. For convenience sake we may say: It is formed from 
Aor. II. active, by substituting -7» for -ov. 
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Norse 1. It follows, of course, that Aor. I. pass. can be formed only 
from simple roots, like Aor. IL active. Pure and derivative verbs; those 
with character 1, 6, 2; verbs in -w; and mostly liquid verbs; reject this 
tense. But verbs in -ys admit Aor. II. act. (not passive); while, on the 
other hand, such simple roots as would make, in the active Voice, the Im- 
perf. and Aor. IL in the same way, do net admit Aor. IL active, but employ 
Aor. IL passive; e. g. yepaqe, Aor. IL. égypagny’ xhivw, éxdivny. Here the 
Imperf. and Aor. IL act. would be of the same form. 

Note 2. In no case do Aor. I. act. and pass. coerist, for where the passive 
form is used, the active is wanting; and so, vice versa. ‘The true reason 
of this seems to be, that the pass. form supplies the place of the active, by 
its intransitive and reflexive meanings. It is on this ground, that Kiihner 
(§ 86) assigns this tense a place in the active voice, averring that it bears 
the same relation to the transitive Aor. L there, which Perf. IL bears to Perf. L 

Norte 3. Vowel-exrchanges. In general these are the same, and regulated 
by the same laws as those noted under Aor. IL active; e. g. to&0, étoa- 
nny’ d&ow, eagnv: atéldw, éotadyy, etc. There is, however, a considera- 
ble number of verbs which actually employ no Aor. II. act., that still form 
Aor. IL pass. without the usual exchange of vowels; e. g. Biéno, éBisnny (not 
éBlanny)* deyos, éléyny, etc. (Even in the act. and midd. Voices there are 
a few cases of the same nature; see § 63. 1L. Note 2). Polysyllabic roots 
of course exclude this exchange of vowels. One obvious reason of the 
usage in question is, that the ending -7v here makes the distinction from the 
Imperf. active so plain, that the usual vowel-exchange of the act. voice is 
mane enenty: 


- 


§ 65. Primary Tenses in the Middle Voice. 


(1) The Present and Perrect are the same as the passive. 

(2) ‘The first Future is formed from Fut. 1 act., by exchang- 
ing - for -ovar; e. g. TUWwW, TUPOMat. 

' Nore. Verbs A, pu, », @ form a peculiar Future here, (see § 66. 2), which 
has unfortunately been called Fut IL It is no secondary tense, but a pri- 
mary one, differing from the common Futures of other verbs (just as the 


Attic Fut. differs from them), and formed on the same principles as the 
Attic. For the formation of this, see 4 66. 2. 


Historic Tenses in the Middle Voice. 
(2) The Imperrect and Piurerrect are the same as in the 
the Passive. 
(3) Aor. 1 is formed from Aor. 1 active, by adding unv; as 
érupa, érvpaunr. 
(4) Aor. 2 is formed from Aor. 2 active (real or assumed); by — 
dropping -ov and suffixing -duyy; as écunoy, érunouny. 


Norte. Only in a very few cases does this Aor. IL. coexist with an Aor. 
IL passive; but it is often coexistent with Aor. IL active and is formed as 
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if it were derived from it. Of course it is subject to like limitations, as to 
its use, with Aor. IL active. . 


§ 66. Formation of Tenses in verbs 4, u,v, 0. 


(1) These verbs differ from other barytone verbs in some im- 
portant particulars, having some forms of tenses altogether pecu- 
liar, and some specialities in regard to others. : 


_ (2) The so-called Fur. I. is never found here in the active 
voice. Instead of this a circumflexed and abridged Fur. II. (so 
called) is always employed; which resembles the Attic Fut. in 
some of the barytone verbs, ($ 63.5). It is formed by suffixing 
- circumflexed to the root, shortening the vowel in the last syl- 
lable of the root when it is long, and, dropping its augmentary 
consonant. | 

E. g. wadlw, wala: xpivw, xpiva, etc. As the pure and simple root is 
the ground of this peculiar Future, it presupposes the like simplifications 
of the augmented Present, so far as they are needed, as take place to form 
Aor. 2. active; but the vowel exchanges of the latter are not included in 
this; e. g. paivo, pura’ onsion, onsow’ otéldw, otshw, etc. 

Nore 1. The circumflexed -@ in this Fut. seems plainly to come from 
tow, midd. tcovon (Fut. of siué), which drops the o and then contracts in 
the Act. and Middle into -® -otwor. Hence the circumflex accent, and 
also the mode of inflection, viz., -@ -¢ig -& -éitoy, etc. -ovpos —é€ —EitaL, etc. 
In the common Future of other verbs, such contraction does not take 
place, but -cw -couoe are employed, in which merely the ¢ is dropped. 

Nore 2. As this is a primary tense, it must not be at all confounded © 
with the tempora secunda, which imply that two forms of the. same tense 
exist, or may exist, in the same voice, e. g. Aor. L and IL, Perf. I. and IL. 
But in the passive Voice there may be two Futures here, as in other verbs; 
yet no Fut. III. or Paulo-post Future 1s made by liquid verbs. 


~ Norte 3. Some verbs d; 9, form Futures in poetry with -vm; e. g. xsgo, 
xéocw, ow, doerw, xtldw, xslow, etc.; but these and the like are exceptions 
to common usage. — | | 

(3) Aorist I.is formed from Fut. II. by substituting -a for 
-w, and making the penult long. 


Of course the ending here is not -ca (as elsewhere), but -a simply ; 
e. g. Tidw, étiha* xgive, éxgive. In this tense, in order to make the penult 
long, « of the Fut. goes into «, and a usually into 7; as wera, Eueva’ pa- 
va, pnva. But verbs in -1alyw -galryw, take a long here instead of 7. 
Others in -alyw -aiow, vary between « and 7, in different dialects and at 
different periods. Short i and w of the Present here become i and v. 


(4) Aorist II. is formed from Fut. II., by dropping -, suf- 
fixing -ov, and prefixing the augment; as Padiw, Badw, éfador. 


Nore 1. Here the usual vowel-exchange of Aor. IL, when the simple 
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root is monosyllabic and has s in it, claims its full place; see § 63.1]. Note 2 
But polysyllabie roots with ¢ do not admit this exchange; e. g. Fut. ay- 
yéia, Aor. IL nyysioy. 

Norte 2. In this class of verbs, Fut. IL is taken as the more convenient 
index of the simple root, because Aor. IL is not frequent here. Hence, to 
derive Aor. IL from Fut. IL here, means nothing more than that the proper 
means is employed to ascertain the simple root, viz. by appealing to Fut. 
IL, and then the Aor. is formed in the same way as in mute verbs. 


(6) Perf. I. act., (and along with this, its derivatives the Perf. 
pass. and Aor. I. pass.), follow the penult vowel of Fut. II. ; 
vowel-exchanges in appropriate cases being excepted. 


In other words; as in verba muta the Perfect usually follows the model 
of the Future, so here the simple form of Fut. IL goes over to the Perfect. 


Nore 1. To liquid verbs, also, the vowel-exchange common to Aor. IL 
extends; as it does, moreover, to the Perf. and Aor. IL passive; see § 64. 
3.5. c. Of course liquid verbs with ¢ in the Fut. of a monosyllabic root, 
change it for a; e. g. otéldw, oted@, totadxa’ nelow, mEQm@, Menagne, etc. 
So in the Perf. and Aor. L pass.; e. g. totaduoat, éotaddnv: gosion, pde- 
00, EpFagxa, tpFagua, épFagdny. 

Note 2. Verbs in -yw sometimes retain the », and sometimes omit it, 
in Perf. 1 active, and in the derivate tenses (Perfect and Aor. 1 passive). 
When it is retained, it of course is written y (=ng) before -xa; as pava, 
népayxa. Several verbs in -yw usually (not always) omit the » in the 
Perf., etc.; as xguva, xéxoixa, xéxoouai, éxoidny* and so with xdivw, mAvy00, 
teivo, xtsivo. Before the ending -paz, » either assimilates, as Fut. goa), 
éiéoauuor; or goes into a, as Fut. payw, népacuor. Usage and lexicons 
only can determine such cases. 

Note 3. The Perfect of verbs in -uw is formed as if from verbs in &q; 
e. g. VEUW, VEUB, vEvEUHxa, etc. This is sometimes the case, also, with some 
verbs in -yw; e. g. weve, ususynxa. All these various ways of modifying 
the Perf. result from an attempt to get rid of the harsh sound of » and uz 
before the Perf. ending -xa. 


(7) Perr. II. Like Aor. I. here, and Perf. Il. of Mutes (¢ 63. 
7. Note a), the Perf. II. usually prolongs the penult ; but when 
a. root-monosyllabic in Fut. IT. has « in it, this goes here into 0; 
comp. ut supra. 


Perf. IL is formed only in a few cases in liquid verbs. It differs from 
the Perf. IL of verba muta dissyllabic when # is in the ground-form; for in 
the Liquids we have, as in the rule above, omeigw, tonoga, but in Mutes 
we find it thus: Asia, dele, Aéhoina. See § 63. ut supra. 


§ 67. CiassiricaTion or VERBS. 


A formal division of these has not been hitherto made, although it has 
in some measure been necessarily anticipated. But hitherto the principles 
developed were intended to be general, so far as the nature of them would 

13 
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permit. We now come to the more distinct development of each class of 
verbs, 80 that the learner may more plainly apprehend the grounds of dis- 
tinction heretofore necessarily adverted to and recognized. 


(1) The primary division of Verbs is into Verss pure and 
IMPURE, 1. e. verbs which have a vowel or diphthong before -w 
of the Present, or which have a consonant. 


(2) Pure verbs are subdivided into conrRacTED and uNcon- 
TRACTED; the contracts are those which have a, ¢, or 0, before 
the ending -w; the uncontracted, those which have other vowels 
or diphthongs. 

__ (8) Impure Verbs are also subdivided, viz., into Mure Verss 
and Lieuip Verss. The former have some one of the nine 
Mutes for their character ; the latter, some one of the Liquids, 
A, Hy Q- | 

In respect to accentuation, all verbs are called barytones which have not 


the circumflex on the final syllable of the Present, i. e. all but the Con- 
tracts are called Barytones. 


§ 68. Pure Verbs. 


It would be the most easy method for the learner, who is a novice, to 
begin with the uncontracted verbs of this class. But as brevity must be 
here consulted in the paradigms, I have merely exhibited a synopsis of 
these in the sequel, because Verba pura form no secondary tenses, and 
therefore are not appropriate to a full exhibition of forms. 'The Contracts 
are purposely deferred to another occasion, on account of their peculiar 
difficulty. 

The reason why pure verbs are more easy and obvious to the tyro is, 
' that they unite with the tense-endings without changing their root or stem; 
while other verbs, (e. g. verba muta, as must have been noticed in the rules 
above given for the formation of the tenses), undergo a great variety of 
changes. Some peculiarities, first of pure verbs in general, and then spe- 
cially of the Contracts, will be noticed when we come to treat particularly 
of the latter. : 


§ 69. Paradigm of Mute Verss. 


The student has already been advertised, that he must not expect to 
find any verb which actually exhibits all the possible tenses and modes of 
the Greek language. E. g. tuatw, which from the nature of its form is 
adapted to give as full an exhibition as any verb, is wanting in Fut. IL act. 
and midd., which belong only to liquid verbs. ‘In the Paradigm of Liquids 
these will be exhibited. Vice versa in Liquids Fut. I. act. and midd. is 
wanting ; and in pure verbs no tempora secunda are formed. 

In the Synopsis that follows, | have placed the Imper. next in order after the 
Indic., merely because the greater part of the grammars in present use among us 
have done so, and consequently this order is more familiar to most students. In 
Germany, recent grammarians place the Subj. next to the Indicative. Itisa 


matter of little consequence which order is adopted, if the nature of the case is 
well understood. 


§ 69. Synopsis. 


Fut. 1 
Aor. I 
Aor. 2 


Indic. 


TUNTO 
EtuntoY 
Tuo 
Erupe 
TETUPA 
érerugpely 
TELUTOA 
éreruneyy 
écunoy 


TURTOMES 
éruntouyy 
tupFijcouas 
TUNjcopat 
TELULPLOL 
éterumpny 
TET UWOUat 
érugp ony 
érunny 


TUpoMet 
érupapny 
érunouny 


° 


NO. I. (SYNOPSIS.) 


ACTIVE VOICE 


Imp. Opt. Subj. 


, 
tunte | -o0us | TUETO 
08 

vg aad a 
tupoy | -ayse | tUpe 
8 -ounw | -pw 
-8 -ot | -70 

¢ g 
time =| -ouse =| -tUne 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


-ov -oluny | -wpoe 
-oluny 
| —obuny 
TETUWO 
-oluny 
qupoyt.| -siny | tupdo 
tunnd. | -siny | tune 


MIDDLE VOICE. 


-ofuny | 
tuyat | -oluqy | tupopar 
tunou | -oluny | tunmpat 


Inf. Part 

—ELy -oy 

-aLy -wy 

ob — ag 

—8v OL we 

-8vaL -0¢ 

-eiy -wy 
eoFar | -opevos 
—ea9ar | —ousvos 
-eoFar | —ouevog 
-vpFar | -uupsvog 
-eoFa, | —opevog 
-hvae —telg 
—jvar | —sle 
—soSas | ~ouevog 
ao Fas —ausvos 
-toFas | —opevos 


§ 69. Parapiem or Mure VERBS. 


No. II. Paradigm of the barytone 


INDICA- 
Singular 
Tense. Ist pers. 2. 3. 
Pres. TUnTO -e¢ —& 
Imp. ELUNTOY -£ -8 
Fut. TU | —26 8 
Aor. 1 srupe —0¢ -8 
Perf. 1 TELUQE ag -8 
Plup. 1 érervpery (-ea -eagetc.) | -E¢ -& 
Perf. 2 TETUNG -a¢ -8 
Plup. 2 éverumety (-8a -sag etc.) | —8¢ -& 
Aor. 2 eruroy -&& -§ 
SUBJUNC- 
Pres. TUnTO -15 -1 
Aor. 1 Tyo) -16 = 
Perf. 1 tetvpa -116 -1 
Perf. 2 TETUTEO -716 -7 
Aor. 2 TUT nS -n 
OPTA- 
Pres. TURTON -0u4 01 
Fut. 1 TUWOtpLL 01g OL 
Aor. 1 TU pope ag -ab 
8106 —E18 
Perf. 1 Tetvpois = 01g -0b 
Perf. 2 TETUTOLUL -01g -0b 
Aor. 2 TUTOL LL -01G -ob 
IMPERA- 
Pres. TUntE —8t0 
Aor. 1 tuwoy -aTw 
Perf. 1 ; TETUHE -8T0) 
Perf. 2 TETUNE —8T0) 
Aor. 2 TUNE -8T0 
INFINITIVE. 


Pres. | tuntew 
Fut. TUweLy 
Aor. 1 | tupas 
Perf. 1 | terupévas 
Perf. 2 | tetrunévac 
Aor. 21] tunsy 
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verb tuntw in the Active (Mutes). 


TIVE. 
Dual. Plural. 
2. 3. 1. 2. 3. . 
—&TOV —Etoy —omey —ET8 -Ov0L 
—Etoy -ETny —Opuey —&T8 —oy 
-&t oy -ETOv —opev —€T8 -oucL 
-aToy -aTny ~apev ~ats -ay 
—aToY —ctoyv . || oper ~aTs -aob 
—sLtov elt yy Elev —ElT8 —80 ay 
—aToY —atoy —opev —atE -act 
—elTOv -§Lt yy —Siuey ~ELTE —810 OY 
~&Toy -8T HY —OMEY. —8T8 -o» 
TIVE. 
—ntoy —ntoy —wuEv mre 00% 
—ntoy —ntoy — oper —nt8 -wot 
—ntoy -nToy OLY -t8 -0b 
—7toy —ntoy — Oey —nte -OOb 
—ytov —ytoy — wey —nT8 -0ob 
TIVE. 
—Toy -tnVv —pev ~Te -ey 
-Toy —THY —pey -T8 —ey 
-Toy -tny —pey -t8 -ey 
—ELay 
-tTov ig. -tv —pey -18 —ey 
-Tov -tny —pey —t8 —EY 
—Tov -tny —pey -18 —ey 
TIVE. 
~toy -TOY ETE -ToCaY OF -OYTODY 
—Toy -TOy -aTS -atwoay, etc. 
—Toy -ToY —&T8 -twcay, etc. 
—Toy —Tov —&TS -twoay, etc. 
—Toy —Toy ~&T8 -Toacay, etc. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. TUnTOY -OvTe —-OY 
Fut. tUywoy -ova -oP 
Aor. 1 | tiwag -aon -ay 
Perf. 1 | tetupog -vie -0¢ 
Perf. 2 TELUTEONS via -0¢ 


Aor. 2 | tuney -ovva -0dy 
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Tense. 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. J 
Fut. 2 
Perf. 
Plup. 
' Fut. 3 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 


Pres. 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 
Perf. 


Pres. 

Fut. 1 
Fut. 2 
Fut. 3 
Aor. 1 


Aor. 2 


Perf. 


Pres. 
Perf. 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 


No. II. Paradigm of 


Singular. 

l. 2. 3. 1, 
TUNTOMAL -n (&) | eros || -oustor 
ETUnTOUaY -ov -&T0 -ousPov 
tupdijcouns -n (ev) | -stoe —ouedov 
TUN} TONAL -n (&) | -etas —ousdoy 
TETUUL MOL -vyus | -untae || -tuuetoy 
ret vuuny —vpo -unto || -Uuustov 
TETUWOUaL -7 -etat || -ousdov 
ELUM ony -7$ -1 
érunny -75 -7 
TUNTOLOL -7 -ntar || -auetov 
tugFa -715 -7] 

TUN | 7m - 
TETUMMEPOS Ww ng etc 
tumtoluny -010 -01TO | -oipeSov 
tupdyoolunv | -o10 —OlTO -oiuedoy 
TUR NTOLUNY -0L0 —0tTO -oiusdov 
TETLWOLUNY -010 -OlTO —oluedov 
tug teiny —1$ -1 
tumeiny -15 -1 
TETUUMEVOS ELV | ...81NS | ... ttn -0. &LNTOY 

tmntov | -ectw 

tervpyo | -1p 9 

tugdnyte | -jt0 

tunnde | -710 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. | tunteo Far 

Fut. 1 | tug Pycso Fou 

Fut. 2 | runnosoPou 

Perf. | terigpdos 

Fut. 3 | retiper doe 

Aor. 1 | rupdivae 

Aor. 2 | tunivet 


INDIC- 
Dual. 

2. 3. 
-ecSov | -sadoy 
-scdoy | -Eadny 
-eaFov | -ectoy 
-ecdov | -eatoy 
-vgpFov | -vp dor 
-vp Foy | -vpdny 
-ectov | -ratoy 
-ntov | =7tny 
~ytoy | -t7Y 

SUBJUNC- 
-nodoy | -natov 
-jjtov | —ntoy 
~jtoy | —7TOV 

OPTA- ' 
-o1oFoyv | -oladny 
-o1o Foy | -oia Fny 
-o.o Sov | -ota Dny 
-o.sFoy | -ota Fry 
-ntov | -ntHv 
-ntov | -tny 
woe ELN TOY]... EbNTNY 

IMPER- 
-eotoy | -eoduy 
-updov | -updwy 
-1t0v =| - Toy 
-ytov | -7 Tw 
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the Barytone Passive (Mutes). 


ATIVE. 
Plural 
1, 2. 3. 
—oueto. -eo Fe —OvT aL 
oped os -2o D8 —ovto 
~ousdac -eote_ —OVT aL 
~omed-o -0 3 & -OVTOL 
—Up ped ce -upds TEtypUsvot sick 
—vpped os up ts TETUMMEVOL ITU 
—oped or -eots —OVT OL 
—nev —nte -noay 
—nev —7t8 —noay 
TIVE. , 
- asda -no Fe —wvtae 
—apey -HTE -Hob 
—Giley , -Hte | -Wob 
TIVE. 
-oimeta ore —OLYTO 
—oimedoc -o1o 38 —OlvtO 
-oipseda -o.ots3 -01vTO 
—oiuedor =o1ote —0lvto 
—nysv —nte —noay 
—eev —ELTE “Eley 
—nyev —nts -7oay 
—ELpey -ELT8 —Elep 
Tetupusyor Einuey, etc. 
ATIVE. 
-o3'8 -tcFwoav or sodwy 
up te -vpFucay or vpdayr 
—1T8 -Iwoay 
—ntéE -ntoo ay 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. | tuntousvos -n -ov 
Fut.1 | tupdycousvos -7 -oy 
Fut.2 | tumyjoopsvog = - 9 -0Y 
Perf: TELUMMEVOS — —oY 
Fut.3 | retuwousyvog -7 oy 
Aor. 1 | tupdécs ‘toa —Ey 
Aor. 2 | tumsic -t00 8-89 
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ao- l- Soasrlounr mposuar, | 7-10 


a0- l- Soasnlohar mgonohar | | ‘10V 
Ao-  li- Soasnlonar meomaLr | T My 
‘SW IdAIOLLAVd “HALLINIGINI 
AMG02- 10 ANDML08- 8 f.03- | A0,.09- 40 £.03- 0.p.03- nounr GZ 10V 
AMGNN- 10 400M G.00- sp0n- | am g.0n- A0g.00- O600- mhar [ ‘ov 
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01410- 8..010~ 0.62N20- al ¢010- a0g010- | og3rio- 0110- o10- |aknrouns |e 10W 
01410- 8.010- ne3nin- Alooi0- A0g01N- | aoganin- 0110- o10- jalrhnhas |{ ‘I0V 
01410- 8..010- 0.037110- ali .070- a0g010— | a0g2nj0- 0110- 010- |alingonar |T Ny 
"AALLV.LdO | 
9n1A0- spol ngarin— aogol— aogol- | aogenn- mil k- | rrmuar lz -10~ 
101A0- spol ngano— a0 f-olt— a0golk- | aogena- 13k—- u- | mnonar |T 10~ 
“HATLLONILLEAS 
0140- ap03— ng3nlo- al g.03— a0g03- | aogario— 012- no- |alurlounsz |¢ -10V 
0140- 2f.00- ngano— alk gon- aogon- | 4s0g3rn- 010- m- |ainohazz |[ “lov 
10140- 8.6.03- ngeno- A0G.03- aogor- | aogario— mis- | (13) K- | torohar |T nq 
"$ o ‘T $ °O I i S oO i 
“DLN ‘70nNq -sngury "9SUIT, 
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No. III. Paradigm of inflections in the Perfect Passive. 


INDICATIVE. 


1. Verba Pura; wenaldevpor -cot -tar. pedov -cFoy-cSorv. pePa -oFe 
-yTOL, OF (usually) nenardevuévos sil, sometimes menurdsvatat, 

2. Verbs 2, 8, g; TETQLUBOL war -ntar. iupsdov -ipdor -ipForv. lupe- 
Da -ipds —tpper ot eto (tetolpatat) ; ground-form TolBw. 

3. Verbs x, 7, ¥; tétaypur -atoe -axr01. aypetov —ay For —aydoy. ayps- 
Fa -ayte —uypevor siol (tetayatar); ground-form tecuw, root tayo. 

4, Verbs 1, 0,9; méneiopos -ttoat -statar. sicustoy -aodor esoFoy. 
sloueta. -cods —sopésvor siol (neneiPoatus ); ground-form neo. 


IMPERATIVE. 
nenaidsuoo, nenadetudo, etc. tétgipo, tetgipFo, etc. tétako, tetayIo, 
etc. ménuco, nensiodw, etc. totadoo, éotad Fu, etc. 


The form of the participles is already given in the 3d pers. plur. of the 
Perf. above. 


L Intustrations or No. L (Synopsis). It will be understood, of course, 
that where tenses are here omitted in any particular mode, they are not 
formed there in this species of verbs; and where they are wholly omitted, 
(as Fut. IL act. and mid.), they are not formed by mude verbs, of which 
tuntw is an exemplification. Where the accent does not appear on the 

tense-ending, it must be understood to lie further back. 


IL Notes on THE ParapicmM oF THE VERB, AND ILLUsTRATIONS. The 
design of the following remarks is to aid the student in recalling certain 
principles of inflection; to explain more fully some things which have 
merely been hinted; and to suggest some other things which have not 
hitherto been developed, and which may now be better understood by the 
aid of the Paradigm. 

(1) The reader will see, that no separate 1st pers. dual exists in the ACTIVE. 
It is here of the same form with the Ist pers. plural. He will note also, 
that in all the primary tenses the two duals are alike; in all the historic 
ones, they end in -tov -tyv. Moreover, all the primary tenses end in -ov 
(-ovv) in the 3d pers. plural; and all the historic ones in -»; § 53. 2. Note 1. 

(2) In the Subj. mode, all its duals follow the analogy of the primary ten- 
ses (-toy -tov). The « subscript found here in the 2d and 3d pers. sing. 
throughout, is occasioned by prolonging the ¢ in the mode-vowel (es) of the 
Indic., which of course makes it 7 for the Subj., and thus it designates the 
distinction between the two modes. The Subj. has also this peculiarity, 
that all its tenses are declined after the same model, viz. all like the Present of 
the same mode. 

(3) In like manner tlie Opt. throughout is all declined uniformly, with 
the exception of Aor. 1, where merely the penult vowel differs. The dual 
throughout conforms to that of the historic’ tenses (-toy -t77) ; and the 3d 
pers. plural in like manner ends in -». 

(4) The Imper. is uniform throughout in its flexions; except that in 
Aor. 1, the vowel in the derived forms conforms to the ending of the same 
tense in the Indic., e. g. rupor, tuputa, etc., with a. 
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(5) The ending of the 2nd pera. sing. passive (7) is a contracted form of 
the old termination -eoat, which by dropping o makes -eat, contr. 7. For 
this 7 the Attics more commonly, and also the xoLvt) Siadextos often, em- 
ploy -s.; as the paradigm shows. Bovdz, ote, ope (for Bovdn, otn, own) 
have even become exclusive. In the Attic (circumflexed) Future, the same 
peculiarity is common. In the N. Test. we find this ending; e. g. Bovdes, 
ower, Tageses, etc., all 2nd pers. sing. (e for 7). 

Vice versa; the old form of the 2d pers. in -cas sometimes appears in 
the N. Testament, e. g. odvvacar Luke 16: 25, xavyacas Rom. 2: 17, al., 
xataxavyaoa: Rom. 11:18. Even among the Attics some examples of 
this kind may be found; Buttm. Ausf. Sprachl, § 87. Anm. 8. 

(6) In nearly (if not quite) all the cases where a circumflex appears on 
an ultimate syllable in the ground-form, etc., there is a contraction at the 
basis of the form; e. g. Attic Fut. ted@ from tedéw, which last is made by 
dropping the o from the ultimate of the Future (§ 63. 5); and so the Fut. 
of verbs A, p, », @ (§ 66. 2. Note 2.), creda, from oredfw, and this from ots- 
Aéow. Moreover the two Aor. pass. Subj. which have -w -jj> -7, are 
contracted forms from the old or Tonic -éw -éy¢ -&, etc. ; or they may be 
regarded (as they are by Kiihner § 199) as formed after the analogy of the 
Subj. of verbs in -yt, whose forms are the result of the like contraction. 
As to Inf. Aor. 2 tuneiy with cireumflex, it is disputed whether this is the 
result of contraction, or of design to make distinction merely by accent. 
The actual existence, however, of such forms as Badéay (= fader) favours 
the former opinion; see under e in No. 7 below. 

(7) Various dialects have given many additional forms to several of the 
tenses besides those exhibited in the paradigm. For example ; (a) Imperf. 
and Aor. 1, 2, have an terative (intensive) form in -oxoy -oxopny in the In- 
dic., without any augment; as tumteoxoy for Eruntoy,etc. (b) The Pluper. 
1 and 2 has Tonic endings -en -ea¢ -e8, instead of -e -eg -e1; also -y is 
substituted by the Attics for the Ionic -sa, as 757 for 70s», etc. (c) The 
3d pers. plur. of the primary tenses has in Doric -ovts -aytt for -over -act; 
as TUNTUPTL,. tELUpartt, etc. (d) The Subj. act. Ist pers, sing. has sometimes 
in Homer the paragogic -yu, as ayayous; 2nd pers. sing. often and in al- 
most all writers -od« for -¢, as étélyoFa; 3d pers. sing. -ae -o.v, Dor. 
-t1, a8 AaSnos, éPédyte. (e) The Infs. act. in -#y, viz. Pres. and Fut. 1] and 
Aor. 2, and -vas of the Perfect, have, in Homer and in the older Greek, the 
old forms also, viz., -suevae -pevat, or the abridged forms of these, viz. -euev 
-uevat. The Aor. pass. has -juevar -juev for the usual 7va. From the 
form -éuev, by syncope of the “, come the endings -eey -suy -eiy employed 
in several tenses. Other Infinitives remain unchanged. For many lesser 
and merely dialectical changes, the larger Gr. grammars must be consulted. 

(8) In Aor, 1 of the Opt. act. the student will perceive, under 2nd and 
3d pers. sing. and 3d pers. plural, secondary forms (tupeas, tupere, TUWELay) 
which are called Aeolic, but which are more usual than the regular forms. 

(9) The secondary and syncopated forms in the plur. of the passive Ao- 
rists, Opt., (tum Fetuer, etc. » TUmETuEr, etc.) are more common than the regular 
ones. The 3d plur. syncop. is almost exclusively used. 

(10) The Imper. 3d plur. (tut0»twy) in the act. voice, and Imp. 3d plur. 
pass. (turtésP uv), were the more usual forms among the Attics ; and are 
also A in other dialects, 
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IIL Nores on Parapiem IIL or THE FoRMS oF THE PerFect. (1) The 
main object here is to exhibit the various ways in which the different mutes 
are changed, before the endings -pac -var -tai, etc.; see in § 10. But 
there are other objects; as the sequel will show. 

(2) In the 3d plur. here may be seen the forms nenadevatat, tetgipatas, 
tetayatot, weneiPatas, In these, the old poetry, the Ionics, and even the 
Attic poets, substituted « for the » of the common ending, and thus made 
a declension-ending in the verb itself, without the use of the participle. 
Regularly the 3d plur. Perf. would always end in -ytex (as in wenaidevrtat, 
which is placed here merely in order to illustrate this); but when a conso- 
nant in the root precedes, this is impracticable. Hence the participial form 
on the one hand (the usual one), and the above peculiar form on the other 
which dispenses with the » and puts a vowel in its room. 

(3) The Pluperf. pass. 3d plur. ending in -yzo, and the Opt. tenses pass. 
which end in the same manner (-»t0), are sometimes subjected to the same 
changes ; e. g. tuntolate for tuntowwto, etc. The Ionics even substitute 
-éato for the ending of the secondary tenses in -ovto. 

(4) In those Perf. passives which come from verbs 1, 6, 3, and where o 
in the Perf. is a compensation for the omitted 1, 6, or 9, (§ 64.3. b 2), such 
o is dropped in these peculiar forms, and the mute is restored ; e. g. neta, 
neneopes, 3d plur. zensiPatac (with & restored) instead of nénsivtas, etc. 


§ 70. Synoptical Paradigms of mute Verbs in —w. 


(1) In order to render more complete the exhibition of these verbs, the 
following Synopsis is subjoined; which may be easily understood with a 
little explanation. No. L exhibits verbs of the 7, 8, p class, viz. Asimw with 
prolonged vowel (&) in the root, and gaat with root-character g. On ac- 
count of the 9,(which is purposely chosen in order to exhibit its various phe- 
nomena}, it is specially defective in secondary tenses. At the bottom are 
such tenses of 19¢8w (with character 8), as depend on the character for a de- 
velopment distinct from that of those with character 2 as in tUmt@; see 
§ 62. 4 ete. . 


No. IL exhibits verbs of the x, y, 7 class, many of which (with y simple 
character) assume go -7t in the Present. The verb miéxw has the x char- 
acter; &oyo has a yz; taco (tattw) has originally y; and finally xge¢w has 
a character y, and its leading peculiarities are placed at the bottom of the 
page. Only a few verbs are of this last species. 


No. IIL exhibits verbs of the t, 0, 9 class, with characters pure and im- 
pure ; e. g. wevdu, neiIo, have 5, 4, for their pure character, while peat 
(==poacdw) has the double letter {—o6 for the augmented present, and 4 
in the pure root. Those with a letter of the 7' class for their character, 
and which make the Pres. in -cow (tt), are few. I have put an exemplar 
at the bottom of the page, viz. xaacsw, 1 Fut. of which (naow not wat) 
shows that its character is of the 7' class of mutes. The tempora secunda are 
scarcely found in this class, excepting in a few cases in poetry. An ex- 
ample of possible formation is zt, as exhibited in the paradigm. — Of the 
ending -fw here, only a very few verbs are exemplifications, and these vi- 
brate between the y character and the t one; e. g. agnatw at the bottom 
of the page. So Bactale, witw, walfw, and a few others. 
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Asinzo 
EhecTcoy 
Aecwoo 
Elsiwo 
deheipa 
éledsiqpery 
Achoina 
éheloiney 
Edettoy 


Lelnopas 
élermouny 
AsipSnoopas 
Ainnoouas 
Aghetppos 
dlehelupny 
Achelwouas 
ehelp ony 
édiany 


Aciwopae 
dheewauny 
dliopny 


No. I. | 


Verbs 1, B, p, 1. 


td 
gonee 


EGG aTTOY 
Guo 
EGuawos 
EGdapar 
épdugery 


Gantopas 
éggantouny 
gag Fnoopar 
daqijcouar 
Eggaupar 
égdaupny 


dsawouar 
éppapauny 


Synoptical View 


mhen 

a» 

Em hexov 
mst 
Endeta 
mMEMAEY O 
enendéyety 


nm déxopce 
énlexouny 
nhey I noomat 
nlaxycopat 
mee AEy poe 
énenkeyuny 
mendssouae 
énléySny 
énlaxny 


mistouce 
éxletauny 


AC- 
No. IL 
Verbs zx, y, Xx, 


ezerv 


PAS- 


Goxopat 
NOX ouny 
aoy Drcopae 


Toy pau 
fey un 


nox dny 


cptopoe 
nosapny 


toiBo, EreiBow 


éxplfny, torBrcouot A. IL érgayoy 


}- 


xpatw, xoato, P. IL xéxpaye 
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of Verba Muta. 


TIVE. 

No. IL 
oo (tt), ¢. 
taco pevdo 
ET aomov Ewevdow 
tase wevow 
erate EWEVTS. 
TETAHYO Ewevxa 
éretayery ewevutiy 
TELA OL 
éretay sy 
SIVE. 
Tagcouce pevdouat 
éraccouny épsvdounv 
tazInoopor | pevodrjcopas 
Tay}TomaL | 
TETAY BOL Ewevoucs 
éretaypny epsvounv 
tetasouce | 
eray ony épsvioFny 
étayny 
DLE. 
tatouce wevoopae 
étatopny épevoauny 


No. IIL. 

t, 0, $, oo (tr), €. 
melo 
EnecSoy 
ELT Od 
Eneioae 
TLETE ELKO 
énemeinery 
TMETLOLD 06 
énemold sy 
énutoy 


mel Pouce 
énsSounv 
neo Fyoomat 
niPrjoopot 
TET ELT ALL 
énenstaunv 
TEETELT OAL 
éneio ony 
énidny 


neloouns 
éxeouuny 
éxiFouny 
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poates 


»” 
Epoaloy 


poucw 
Epoaca 
TEPOaKA 
éxeqoaxery 


poatouas 
époatouny 
PpoaoFijcopuas 


MEPOATUKL 
énepoucuny 
TLEPOAC Ofer 


époaodny 


‘ 


~odcouce 
époacauny 


? 
NOTCH, NATO 
(xenaxa) ménacpas 


€ e € Ul 
aerate, agntace 
€ o 
and agnato 
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§ 71. Liquid Verbs, i.e. with A, u,v, 0, character. 


(1) By recurring to § 66. 2. Note 2, it will be seen, that Liquids form 
no Fut. IIL pass., and seldom a Perf. Il. active. The forms of Aor. E and 
Perf. I. act. are those which claim some particular attention on the ground 
of discrepancy from most other verbs; but more especially Fut. II. (so 
called) act. and middle. All the various phenomena are explained in § 66. 
No. 1 exhibits a prolonged vowel in the Present; No. 2, a polysyllabic 
verb with augmented character-consonant, and excluding the exchange of 
vowels in Aor. 2 active and Perf: and Aor. I passive; Nos. 3 and 4 show 
what vowel-changes take place in monosyllabic roots with ¢, in the appro- 
priate tenses. No. 5. exhibits the manner in which the circumflex Fut. 
(act. and midd.) is declined ; which is the same as the Attic Future. 


(2) Verbs in -»w of course put y for »y when x follows; e. g. paivw, mé&- 
gayxa,§ 10. R. 12. But often this is avoided; see § 66. 6. Note 2, 3. 


(3) (a) In verbs -aive -vvw, the » is exchanged for a, when the tense- 
ending begins with w; or else the » assimilates; e. g. puisw, népacpas’ 
Enoalryw, énoappe. (5) When the tense-endings which begin with o3 
follow a Liquid, the a is dropped, e. g. mepocpat, mepacpsdory, mepar—Toy 
(not zepav-c9ov); and so in other cases, as nyyél-Far (not -cFar) Inf. 
Perf. Pass. In No. 6, the two Perfects pass., one from gaivyw with o (in 
the room of ») before yu, the other from teiyw without any o (see a above), 
afford an exemplification of the different modes of aeons this peculiar 
tense, in accordance with these rules. 


Synopsis of Verbs A, p, v, 0. 
(1) (2) (3) 


Pres. gaivn ayyélio atshin 
Imp. EMatvoy ayy edhoy Egteddoy 
Fut. 2 | gové ayyea uTela 
Aor.1 | tyre HY yeh | fotele 
Perf. 1 (népayxa) Hyytaxa totadxe 
Plup. 1 (émeqayxeiy) : NY VEAKELY éotadxsty 
Perf. 2 | néqpnva 

Plup. 2 | éxepnyew 

Aor. 2 nyyshoy 

Pres. paivouar ayyéouas otéddopas 
Imp. éparvouny | Nyy eldouny éotellouny 
Fut. 1 pavInoopat ayyehdnoopes oral Sycopat 
Fut. 2 paricopas ayyedjoopas oradijcopee 
Perf. népacuar iiyyehpot totadwos 
Plup. éneqaopny ayy shuny éotadduny 
Aor. 1 Epa day ny yéhFny éoral ony 
Aor.2 | épayny nyyedny éotadny 
Fut.2 | pavotpeae ayyelotpuae otedovuas 
Aor.1 | épnvapny hyysilepey éoredauny 
Aor. 2 nyyehouny 
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(4) pPslon, pFega (EpFagxa), tpFoga. 

(5) Active Furure, otel@ -&ig -&t-ettoy -eitoy -otusy -ere -ovct, Opt. 
and Inf. are regular. Part. crélwy -ovve -ovv, etc. Future Minn 1s, ots- 
Aovyas -st (7) -eizor -ovpetoy -ticFov -icFoyv -otpeta -ticDe -ovvtat. 


(6) Perfect Passive of Liquid Verbs. 
(a) (5) 


MéEPaTUae TETH MAL 
MEMavons | TELaoaL 
MEPaYTAL TETAT OL 
népacusdov tetauedov 
néEpayv—Foy Tétu-c9 oy 
néepar-Fow téta-oToy 
mepacuedce TEAMED OL 
mspav-ts TETO-OD8 
mEpacpéros sict TELaYTOL 


PURE VERBS. 
§ 72. Peculiarities of pure Verbs. 


We come next to such verbs as have a vowel or diphthong for their 
character, and are named Pure on this account. These are divided into 
contracted and uncontracted, or (to name them from their accentuation) peris- 
pomes and barytones. 

(1) This class of verbs form no tempora socunda: 


(2) When either of the short vowels (¢, ¢, t, 0, v) is the char- 
acter, the derived tenses usually prolong this vowel. 


E. g: tian, tyunow’ gidéw, pidngw’ yovaow, yovowow * tlw, tiew* Sax- 
ovo, Jaxevow; and so of other tenses. The ground of this, see in § 54. 4. 
Note 5. 

Nore 1. Short & in the Pres. usually makes 7 (as above) in the other 
tenses; but if ¢, «, or g, precedes it, then it goes into a long ; e. g. daw, 
énow ° ‘pedrccen, psOrace * pegcir, gwpacn, etc. But zone, yoo, conforms 
to the general rule. 


(3) Exceptions. There is a considerable number of verbs, 
in each of the classes specified in No. 2, which retain the short 
vowel in the derived tenses ; some others retain it in part, and 
prolong it in another part. 


E. g. (a a) Many verbs in -aw retain short a, which have a liquid before the 
character @; as yslaw, yehacw’ Sopan, Sapace ° TEQEOD, TEQHTO, etc., with 
some others. (b) 4 considerable number in -8w; e. g. adéo, aléoe * ToEw, 
TOETO ; while several verbs vibrate between both methods, as avew, KbYETO 
and aivyow, and in like manner xadéo, aipéo, yopsw, Séw, toF8o, Moree, 
adopt a different usage in otierent tenses, as xadsw, xadéoo, xéxdqxa, etc. 
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(c) In -ow; only agow makes egos, etc., with short 6. (d) In -iw; only 
zoel, pio, with % short in the derivates ; and here some of the tenses have 
the vowel prolonged. (e) In -vw; but few retain the short vowel uniform- 
ly, such as avyvw, agiw, mtvw, etc. Most verbs here vibrate in different 
tenses between the long and short vowel; e. g. Aum, Avow, déhixa, Aelipos, 
and so with dum, Sum, uve, gov, and some others. 

Note. As the usage differs so much here in different verbs, in respect 
to employing a long or short vowel ; and in the same verb varies in differ- 


ent tenses; it is evident that practice only can effectually guide the learn- 
er here. 


(4) In those verbs which retain the short vowel of the charac- 
ter in their derivate tenses, the Perf. pass., (with Plup., Aor. I., 
and Fut. I. pass., which conform to it), takes o before the tense 
endings. 


E. g. teléw, teldow, tetélecpon, éretshéouny, éreheoOnv, telecSicouar; On 
the contrary, tiwa, tetiun-was, ériundny, tn Ijoopas, etc. 

Note. But here, too, there are many ExcePTIoNS. (a) Some with long 
vowels and even dipthongs in the derived tenses, take o (against the gene- 
ral rule) in the tenses named; e. g. axovw, ijxovcput, yxovo THY * youu, xon- 
ow, xéyonuuat; and so of several other verbs. (b) Some vibrate between 
both usages; e. g. yevw, yéyevuct, éystodny: Soaw, dédyvapor, dédQacpat, 
etc., with several others: while some omit ¢ in the Perf. and take it in 
Aor. L, as rato, méxarvpar, éxavoSny, with some others.  (c) Finally, some 
with a short vowel in the derived tenses omit the a, (contrary to the rule 
above); e. g. aivéw, aivéow, ijyepat, jvedny, and the like with atpéw, déo, 
yousw, yew, and some others. 

(5) Anomatres. The verbs xaiw, xhatw, daiw make the Fut. in av; e. g. 
xavow, xhavoouat, etc. 


§ 73. CONTRACT VERBS. 


(1) Such are all verbs in -« which have a, ¢, 0, for their char- 
acter. The contraction is limited to the Pres. and Tmperf. tenses, 
because in these only the vowel-character of the root comes in 
contact with a vowel of the tense ending. 


(2) The formation of the derived tenses is mostly regular, 
and has already been given in § 72. 


(3) The contractions are made in accordance with the rules 
in § 13, and by these the student can explain them all. 


Nore. As a mere technical guide, however, in order to aid the memory, 
the following hints may be worth attention. 


1. Verbs in -aw. (a) The «@ is dropped before the O class of vowels 
(0, », oz, ov), all of which then become or remain w. If e was connected 
with the O class, it is then subscribed under this ; as tyuaoimt, tiu@ps. 
(b) The « expels. the E class (8, 7, 7) that follows it, and receives « under it, 
in case it was connected with this £ class; as toes, tiud’ TIMUNS, TLptrs. 
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2. Verbs in -éw. 
diphthongs. 
pidovper. 


(a) The «' falls out before all long vowels and all 
(5) ce goes in #3; &0 into ov; as qidserar, pileitar’ pidsoper, 


3. Verbs in-ow. (a) Short o falls out before the prolonged O ¢lass (w, o, 
ov); while oo and og contract into ov, as yovooousv, yovooipev’ yovaostoy, 
zovoovroy. (b) The short o of the root expels 7 of the ending, and then 
goes into w; a8 yovountoy, ygvowtoy. (c) Short o before e& or 7 expels the 
E (short and long), and receives the » into a diphthong with itself; e. g. 
purdaus, usoPoig’ partons pioF ots. 

Nore. The Infinitive tiwéy is from tuyaer (old form); and yovooi» from 
Zovoosy, (id.) 


(4) The Attic and common dialect usually employ the con- 
tracted forms; the Ionic uses the uncontracted ones in -éw, but 
not usually in -co -ow. 


Exceptions. Monosyllahic roots in -é contract, by usage, only in ca- 
ses where the ending is ~se: —ee, (and then into -et); thus miéw, mAgoper, 
nAsovet, Subj. wiéw, wiéng, wisn, nhéwuer, etc., uncontracted; but micic, 


mAst, mAzite, etc., contracted. 


And thus in respect to mréw, Féw, and 


the like. 
§ 74. Synopsis of Pure Verbs. 
ACTIVE. 
Pres. Ave '  gradsve TIULO-C) 
Imp. éhvoy ‘émaidsvor tiuaov—ow 
Fut.1 = Arow nadetco TiMyoo 
Aor.1 = lvoe éxnuidevoe ftinoe 
Perf.1 Ashuxe memudeuna Tétiunne 
Plup. = édeAuxery émenadeunety _ EreT yey xeLy 
PassIvE. 
Pres. = Avopau mordsvouae TiLcomes-—Gywces 
Imp. élvouny évuidsvouny eripuounv—ceny 
Fut. 1 Avdjoouor = nardevdrjoouar tin Drjcoua 
Perf. Aedvpor men aides TELLUT OL 
Plup. = édedupny énenacdstuny erereurjuny 
Fut.3 = Asduoouas metawWevoouct TETLUNTOMOL 
Aor.1 = éludyy — émardsvdny erp O ny 
Mipptr. 
Fut. 1 = Avoouas mowdEevoouce TLunoopoe 
‘Aor.1 — éhusopny éxaOevoupny erusnooyny 


15 
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| § 75. Paradigm of 


ACTIVE. 
Present. Ti qea— Lovoe— 
ie , an ae = wo ~"y = maa Mie Dae al > es 
S. | aw ~¢ rt) -o ow -o 
’ ~ ’ wo , 
ELC -aS Elg -ti¢ ost RYT 
~ ° , oo 
aeL ~0 gu 88 o8t -08 
) eo. , 
D. | asroy ~O TOY EELOV ~—E1TOY O&ToY -ovToy 
’ ’ ° 
Ind. Meétoy ~aToY &ETOY —ELtoy Ostoy —OovUTOY 
P. | cous ~QUE | gousy = ~ovmer Oousey = -oUmEY 
toucy WUEY Ole fe Oou i 
MeEtE -2T8 E&TE ELT Ofte ~OUT8 
, 4 
“ove ~WoL Eovol —ovut oovgt. —-ovdL 
S. wo -W) , 
, (] sf 
ans ~%S , ‘ , ~ 
et =¢ on mu on = 
D. | antov -atoy éntoy —-7TOY ontoy —wroy 
° td ’ ld 
Subj. antoy —atoy Entov -nToy ontoy -—wtoy 
w ) ~ o 
. | aoe = - wer éwusy = —-wey Owusy Gey 
) al we 
ante -ats Ents -718 Onte -OTE 
awoe -aou wot -aoL Oust -wot 
’ 


cous -Os gous lg cog 08g 
aoL -o) got -08 008 -01 
D. | cowroy -citor goLtoy . -OLtOY OOLtoy -o8TOY 
o , 
Opt. aoitny —pryy coliny —obrny oottyy -oltny 
- | Gomer — —Quev gouuey — -olusy Golusy = —otsey 
“olls = - TS Eolte  —O1TS ootts. = 08 
| uouy = - Gey Eoley = 08 ooley = —otev 
S. | ue —O &8 —& | 08 -oU 
 aéto -2T 0 ger —ebT0 0st  -ouvTH 
Imp. | D. | astovy -atoy estoy _ - EL TOY Ostoy -ovTOY 
OsIWY —uTOY setay elroy Ostay —oUTOY 
| P. | aste -aT8 ESTE —Eite O&T8 —ovte 
asiacay -atwcav | setwoay -sitwouv | ostwoay -ovtwCaY 
Inf. | ce -ay | dev —Eiy Oey -ovy 
M. | coy -av Ey -av owy -av 
Part. | F. | aovaa -dca govga -ovca | covsa -ovca 
N. | oov -av gov -otv oo -oly 
Imp erf. Eli égia— éZov0- 
S. | aov -wy £ov —ouy ooy -our 
asc -as EEC -E16 OE -0US 
aE -a ’ gE -& 08 -ov 
Ind. | D. | astoy -dé&rov estoy -—sitovy | ostoy  -ovtoy 
astny =. -aTNV séetny = -8L TY ogtny  —ouTny 
P. | aousy = -@ev souev = -oUpey Couey = —0Uev 
QELE -ate Sete —EttE GSTE —ovte 
aoy -wy FY -ouy oor -ouy 
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Contract Verbs. 
PASSIVE. 
Te ger— Zoue— 
dopa —WHOL eoune —oupas oopas ove 
i oe oo ee 
OeT aL -OTOL Eero —E1TOL Ost ots -ovTat 
aouetoy = -wustoy sousSov  -olusdtor aoustoy  -ovmedov 
azo doy -acdoy seo Foy -tia doy ora dor -ovc3ov - 
aso Foy -ao For sea Tov —8g Foy ora Sov -ovo Soy 
aoueta = - asda sousta  -ovueda oomeSa = -otue dor 
aso Se —aote scote -tiods orate ~ovods 
ovr —@vTOL EovTat ~OvrTat oovrae —ovvTaL 
connote ~ coors | gwuoe ~Guae Ou cee -@ucae 
an et s a on a 
ANTAL -aTaL enrat -7nTcL Ontat —wTaL 
aaurSoy ' -ausSov saustov -ausFov owustov -eiueSov 
ano9ov  -acdJov énodov §_ -Hja For onodey -actor 
anoFoy actor énodov ja toyv onsdov -aator 
awusta —-auedea ewusda  -aurte onueta = -aueto 
anode acts Enods -03& ono ts -aods 
OOVT OL —QvTie EGIVT OL — Gv Toe | data -QYTOL 
coluny puny coruny -oiny ootuny -o1uny - 
«@0L0 -@0 £010 -0t0 0010 -olo 
GoLto -(TO goto -olr0 O0LTO —oiTo 
aoiuetov —-cwustoy solusdov —oiuedor oolustoy -oiueSov 
aogtey -aaodtoy teicdov = -oi Sov oocdoy -oicFoy 
aoicSny = -wodny solodnvy = -ola Fy cota Inv = -oio nv 
aoiueda usta toiueta = —oie Dee oolueIa -olnete 
cote -oodts gor D8 -oig Se ooods -olo Pe 
aowte -@YvTO éo.vto -0iv'To OoLvTO -01vTO 
aou -0 gov -ov oou -ou 
ais Fa -ao 3-0 stow -sio Fo oto Fa -ovs P-0 
asodov -aaor eeadov -kta For osaSov -ovador 
ascfuv -acdor cotuy -siodwr oicSav -ovacduy 
azote -aot_e seade -ioFe orate -ovots 
aicIucay -acdwoay | sctwoay -sicdtucay | of6Fwoav -otedwoay 
aod at -ao Fo | deo Pus -tio Fae | csadae -ovad ae 
aousvog = —wtEvOS Eouevog  —oluevog | oopevog -ovmevog — 
cower : —ayuevy EOE —ouusyy vouery -ousyn 
; 
Mousvoy  —ciuEvOY —sOMEvOY = -O Ye VOY OOMEVOY = —oUEVOW 
| ETL . egeaA— & LQu0— 
aouny -auny | souny olny oouny —ouunpy 
“ Z - 
aov ~@ gov -ov oov -ov 
Eto ~aTO geto -éIt0 O&T0 -ovTS 
aouetovy -apedorv eousdov -otuedov ooueSov -ovpedtoy 
ascSov -aodov éecSov -sictov | oeatov -ovotor 
aso ny -aodny secOny = -sla Suv oso Ony -ovc Ony 
aousSa = - aston sousta = -oUpeteoc ooueda ~ -ovuetor 
asods -aote seats -tia Fs orate -otode 
aoyte -0TO sovto -0vvTO Govto -ovrto. 
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§ 76. Notes on Contract Verbs. 


(1) Instead of the forms of the Opt. Pres. exhibited in the paradigm, 
the Attic usually, and other dialects occasionally, employed, particularly in 
the singular, a contracted form with’ the ending Sad instead of ~ Bt, which 
18 regularly declined; e. g. tewany -07¢ -% GNToY -@yTOY “anusy —wyTE 
-uncar. So giroinv -ng, -n, etc.; yoevooiny —ng -n, etc. 

(2) The Subj. and Opt. Perf. pass. of xéxtyjyeat, péuynpot, is formed in a 
regular way ; as Subj. xsxtwyor, Opt. xextyuny and -wynv.; Subj. usurwpuat, 
Opt. ueurnunv and -wyyy, etc. In general, these tenses are formed in the 
Contracts as elsewhere, viz. by a Part. and the verb eiui. 

(3). The epic and the different dialects made minute changes almost 
withgut number in the contracted verbs; which can be learned only from 
the lexicons, larger grammars, and practice. 

(4) Some verbs in -aw (e. g. aw, nervdw, Sewaw, and some others) take 
7 instead of & in the contracted forms of az, ast; as Law -a, fuer -7¢ (not 
bas), fae -7 (not fq), etc.; Imperf. contracted, &€ns, &n, etc. 

(5) Five verbs in -&w signifying constant motion, have an anomalous Fut. 
~8to0) ; VIZ. A&W, G50, Séw, viw, tvéw, Fut. wlevow, devow, etc.; yew, Fut. 
zevon 


§ 77. Accentuation of Verbs. 


The minute detail of this would be out of place here ; the leading prin- 
ciples will be very briefly stated. - 


(1) GeneraL RuLE. The accent is placed as far back as the 
nature of syllables will permit. 


(2) When an accented augment falls away, the accent goes 
upon the next succeeding syllable, as é@ade, Bade; and if this be 
the only remaining syllable of the word, it takes the circumflex, 
as é8n, Bn. 7 

(3) The circumflexed forms of various tenses are to be re- 
garded as.contracts (-é@ into -«) ; and so of circumflexed tem- 
poral augments, as avANtOv=aveanrov. 


Exceptions from the general etedei in No.1. 


(4) Accent on THE ULTIMATE. (1) Aor. II. act. in the Inf. 
and Participle ; also Aor. II. midd. Imper. e. g. yevov. (2) In 
the Imper. of Aor. IL. act. (contrary to common usage elsewhere), 
éin€, 108, evge, (Att.) dae, dé, are oxytones. (3) All participles 
in -¢ with Gen. -2 os, excepting those of Aor. I. active; €. g. tetu- 
ques, runsic, éxfas, ddovs, etc.; but Aor. I. zuwas, etc. 


(5) AccENT ON THE PENULT. (@) In the passive Perf. Inf. and 
Part.; as rerugtae, tetuppevos. (6) In all the usual Infinitives 
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iN -val; as TéTVgPEvas, Tun Hval, tePEvac. (c) In Aor. I. Inf. and 
Part. active, as ruwos, tuyag; also in Aor. II. midd., as runéo@ae. 
(d) In all the Optatives in -o« -az, as gviarrot, gudakue. (e) In 
3d plur. pres. of verbs in -ws, as reDeioe, dedovor, etc. 


(6) Compounp verss. Here, (a) The accent can never go far- 
ther back than the augment, while this augment is retained, as 
avéoyov; but if it be dropped the accent may recede, as ngooe@n, 
mo00fn. 

(b) When a preposition is united with a verb, the ac- 
cent cannot recede beyond its usual place on the preposition ; 
e.g. nagaoyes, énides. 

Nore 1. If two prepositions are prefixed, the accent cannot recede be- 
yond the second; e. g. avvéxdos. . 

Nore 2. With the above exceptions, the accent in compound verbs falls 
as far back as quantity will allow; e. g. mgdagege, avvoda, Exqer'ye, etc. 
Even in Aor. IL Mid. and Act., where some simple verbs are oxytones, (4. 


2, sup.) compound ones throw back the accent in the Imper.; as &edde, énu- 
AaSov. Verbs in —w have various usage here. 


(7) Parriciptes. The accent in the ground-form is retained 
in all cases throughout on the same syllable, when quantity per- 
mits; as gvdaztor, qvdatrovea, gvdatroy, etc. 


VERBS IN -pe. 


§ 78. Distinguishing traits of these verbs. 


(1) These are various ; (a) They receive the tense-endings in 
the Indic. without the union-vowel common to other verbs; the 
character-vowel of the root belonging to, or assumed by, the 
Verb, being itself made subservient to the union. 


(6) Some of the tense-endings are peculiar to these verbs; 
e. g. -ne -6t, Ist. and 3d. petson singular. 


(c) Only the Pres. and Imperf. of these forms are common to 
all the Voices; Aor. II. is formed in the Act. and Mid., but 
scarcely ever in the Passive. These are all the tenses which are 
peculiar to these verbs. 


Nore. Only torn, tid nus, Sidwys, and inus, form all of even these 
tenses. Most verbs of this class employ only parts or fragments of certain 
tenses with these irregular formations, making up the rest by regular 
formations from regular kindred roots, either actual or assumed. 


(d) They are all augmented forms; and most of them have 
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a kind of reduplication at the beginning, as well as an extension 
in the middle of the root ; as will be seen in the sequel. 


(2) Verbs in -ye are divided into two classes, viz. (1) Those 
which come from roots of the contract verba pura, most of which 
assume a prosthetic syllable in the formation ; (2) Those which 
are derived from various sources and receive the epenthetic -»vv 
or -vu before the tense-endings. 


(3) Cuass I. These nearly all come from roots -aw -éa -dw ; 
and the monosyllabic roots generally have a formative redupli- 
cation, and all have a prolonged vowel. 

E. g. otaw, torjps’ Séw, Ines’ Sow, didwpt; here a and ¢ of the roots 

go into q in the new formations, and o into o, thus making a prolonged 
vowel. ‘THE REDUPLICATION is governed by the following laws, viz. (a) In 
roots with a simple consonant for the first letter, or with a mute and a liquid, 
the first consonant united with « is prefixed; e. g. Féw, ti-Inus (t not J, 
§ 10. R. 4); dow, dé-Swur’ yoaw, xi-yonus. (b) When the root begins with 
an aspirated vowel, or with vt or 21, the « is prefixed, with the rough breath- 
ing instead of a consonant before it; e. g. &o, inus* craw, tornus’ ntaw, in- 
Tapat. : 
Note 1. The original root must be monosyllabic in order to admit this re- 
duplication. Other roots exclude it; e. g. day»nus from depaw, ttnus from 
thaw, négynut from megvew, etc. excepting only oviyyus. Four monosyllabic 
roots also exclude it, viz. those of sti, siur, pnd, and Eygny (Imperf.) 

Norte 2. One verb with root i, viz. su (fo go), and some few with v in 
the root, belong to verbs in -s, as dove, Egusoe (Midd.); but these are too 
few to vary the common classification. © 

Nore 3. The original root may easily be found in this class of verbs, by 
rejecting reduplication and tense-endings, and then shortening the vowel 
which precedes the latter. 


(4) Cuass II. This consists of verbs which insert vu or vu 
before the tense-endings, and then (like Class I.) attach the latter 
without the usual union-vowel. This class forms no Aor. II. 


Nore 1]. (a) When the root ends in a vowel, the epenthetic yvv is added ; 
e. g. oxeda-w, oxedavryvus’ xogé-w, xogévyyus’ OTQd-0, OTEWVYUBL, etc. 
(b) When it ends in a consonant, yv is inserted; e.g. JEIK, deixvuss’ OM, 
Opvupe. | 

Note 2. Even in the Pres. and Imperf., specially in the latter, forms 
from a regular Present, e. g. like Secxvvo, etc., are in use, and oftentimes 
predominate. 


(5) PROoLONGATION OF THE ROOT-VOWEL. (a) This takes place 
in the Act. voice and singular number only, in the Indic. mode 
of verbs belonging to Class I., and belongs to the three tenses of 
these verbs ; but Conj. I., i. e. such verbs as end in -aw, makes’ 


Aor. II. long in the Indic., Imper., and Inf. throughout. Beyond 
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the singular number, the short root-vowel is in other cases em- 
ployed as the union-vowel. 


E. g. iotnot, taratoy, iotaper, etc.; déOwor, Sidoroy, Sldousy ; and so of the 
other tenses, with the exception above named, viz. tot7y, totntoy, Ectnoay, 
etc. But Aor. IL Inf. has an extended vowel in all the forms; e. g. o1jva1, 
Peivon, Sovyat. 

Nore. The model of this Aor. IL. (atyy) with a long vowel throughout, is 
followed exactly by Aor. L pie pase of verbs in -o, even in the Imper. and 
Inf. of these tenses. 


(6) Verbs of Class II. (1) Those with scaibinll vvv retain 
the short vowel of their root throughout; excepting that those 
with 0 go into w. (2) Verbs with epenthetic vv (i. e. those with 
a consonant-character), prolong the vowel that precedes the vv. 


E. g. of the first species, oxeJarvums, xogévyuus; and with 0, OTOMHYULS, 
etc. Of the second, with a consonant-character, JJAI, nijyvupe* DEK, del- 
xvuue’ ZIT, toby vues: Some, however, insert 7 instead of prolonging the 
vowel; e. g. JAM, Saprnuc’ ITEP, négynue. . 

(6) The Subj. mode employs the common union-vowels of 
other verbs, viz. w, 7; but these coalesce with the character-vow- 
el of the root in a peculiar manner. 


Cand 


E. g. -an -an make 7), 7 by coalescence, (and not «, &@ as in the Con- 
tracts, (but comp. fam, fi, ¢7, etc.); and on makes » (not ot); e. g 


full form contr. full form contr. ‘full form contr. 
torcon iota — 8dow §=—- Sd —TUtéw =o 
iorans tot7s didong dda tudéng tudhs 
igtantas  sotitas 81367 d:d@ wdEn = uF 


Aor. 2 Subj. follows the same model; and so do Aor. LIL pass. Subj. 
of all regular verbs as tup3 -7¢ -7, etc.; TuNw —7¢ -7, etc. 


(7) The Optative, which elsewhere has o for its union-vowel, 
here substitutes the short vowel of the root in the place of the o, 
and then assuming -7» in the act. as its ending, declines regularly 
with the usual tense-endings. The like wa the ending -pyyv in 
the Passive. 

E. g. iotainy -aing, etc.; toFsiny -eins, etc. ; dioiny —oins, etc.; so Aor. 
IL otalny, Felnv, Solnv: totalpny, teFsipny, etc., Pagsive. 

Nore. Verbs in -vys almost exclusively form both the Subj. and Opt, as 
if from regular roots; e. g. Ssvxyvw -i¢ -7, etc.; Jixvvorue -o1g -o1, etc. A 
few examples there are, where the v unites with the mode-vowel, as in 
Class I, and contraction takes place. 


(8) Tue Inr. takes -vas formative throughout; in the Pres- 
ent, -vae is preceded by the short vowel of the root, but Aor. IT. 
prolongs the vowel before it ; see in paradigm. 
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(9) The Participles all take -sin the ground form, (with a 
preceding -»z implied, as the Gen. shows), and consequently the - 
root-vowel that precedes them is extended before this¢; $ 24 
2. a. 2. 


Norte. In the same manner are formed the participles of Aor. I’ II. pass. 
of verbs in -w; e. g. tupdeig, tumetc. 


(10) Tue Passive anp Mippte Voices preserve the short 
vowel of the root throughout the Indic., and use it as the union- 
vowel in all the modes excepting the Subj. and Optative. In the 
latter it coalesces with the union-vowel, as ‘described in Nos. 6, 7. 


Nore 1. Only the 2nd pers. sing. has a peculiar tense-ending, with vari- 
ations; see in the Par.—The verbs tidtnus and ijus make Perf. act. and 
pass. céGcines TEP ELC * sixa, sue; contrary to the general rule above. 


(11) As to the formation of the other tenses of these verbs, 
which tenses are regular, the usual rules of forming them in ver- 
ba pura must be applied in respect to the ica a of vow- 
els in derived tenses, etc. 


Note. Three verbs, viz. tiFnus, SiOwpe and inut, form a peculiar Aor. L, 
Viz. E9nxa, EOwxa, and Ka. But this extends not beyond the Indic. mode: 
The Perf. of téFnue and ‘mus is also irregular; see No. 10. Note. 


GeneraL Remarks. The first class of verbs here, (-aw -&o 
-ow) form no Aor. II., Fut. I., or Fut. IIL, passive.. The se- 
cond class form very rarely the Aor. IL. active, and as rarely Aor. 
II. and Fut. IT. passive. 


§ 79. Notes on the Verbs in -ut. 


(1) The Paradigms show peculiar variations of forms, here in many ca- 
ses, which should be specially noted ; e. g. in the Imperf. act., in the Opt. 
also, and in the Imper. of the same voice both Pres. and Aor. IL; in the 
Passive 2nd pers. sing. Pres. of Indic. and Imper., and of the Imperf. ; also 
in the Middle, Aor. II. Indic. and Imperative. 


(2) In the Imperf. sing. act. all the verbs in -y (the first conj. only ex- 
cepted, viz. totnue) usually have forms like the barytones in -w; and the 
2d and 3d pers. sing. are. generally of this kind. Even in the case of totnye, 
the Ionic has such forms in the Imperf., e. g. istwy, iotas, tote, etc. In 
the Present, the Ist pers. sing. is generally of the form in -w; the other per- 
sons often take the barytone form, i. e. they appear as if coming from 
iotaw, 11380, 5:dou, etc. 


(3) In the Subj. mode throughout, act. and passive, the accent does not 
fall back as in regular verbs, but remains on the syllable that follows the root ; 
e. g. tePijtoy (not téFytov), didottor (not didortov), iotepas (not totwpac), 
d:0aaFoy (not didacFov), etc. This comes from contraction; see § 78. 6. 

(4) The preceding remarks apply to the usual Subj., when it is actually 
formed from verbs in -u. But the Attics often formed and accented both 
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‘the Subj. and Opt, Pres. and Aor. IL of the verbs ti9nwus, didmps, and i ints, 

as if they were from the roots Udo, did, i iv; e.g. tiFwpos, tuFotuny -tl- 
Sune: didwmas, 5.doluny -Oidorto’ impos, toiuny -iowo* Aor. IL ngoa For 
po, moo Foiuny —mgo0Fo1t0, etc. In all such cases, the regular union- 
vowel of verbs in -w is employed, and the accentuation therefore accords 
with the usual one in those verbs. The Opt. of iotopcs (pass.) imitates this 
accentuation ; e. g. tg1010, istosto; and so also is the Opt. of durvapes ac- 
cented, and of other verbs declined like éotoaz in the pass. and mid. forms. 


Nore. The usual accentuation of the common Opt. pass., tF£0, td stg ° 
dido%0, SiSoito, etc., instead of 1é80 etc., Sido, etc., is wrong, because 
here the root-vowel simply takes the places of the common mode or union- 
vowel, and the quantity remains as in regular verbs, there being no contrac- 
tion; see Kiihner § 205. Anm. 1. 


(5) The Imper. Aor. 2 middle puts a circumflex on the simple forms, 
in the 2d pers. sing., which only a dissyllabic preposition moves back ; e. g. 
Sov and also évFob, but xata Sov. Out of the 2d pers. sing., the accentua- 
tion is as usual; e. g. &yPeoFs, xatadecD, etc. 


(6) The peculiar accentuation of the 3d plur. Pres. Ind. of the Act., viz. 
iotaot, tH8io1, etc., arises from the old ending here -ve1, (tctavat, rio evon, 
etc.), which the Attics changed by substituting « for the ». We have then, 
(Attice) iotaac:, twéa01, idcacr, etc. (forms sometimes found in the N. 
Test.), and by contraction the usual forms in the Paradigms. 


(7) The dialects occasion a great variety of changes in these irregular 
verbs. Some of these are, (a) Prolongation of forms; e. g. 3a, Ion. Féw, 
Epic. Sew: so ata, oT, oteiw, etc.; Ja, Sow, Opt. don for Soin in the N. 
Test. etc. (b) The Inf. in -pev -vevou, as tPéusv, teFéusvat, for rwFEvae ; 
Soper, Sousvect, for Sovvas, etc. (c) So éréden (Ion.) for éti ny, étiGey (epic) 
for éti9soay, Sidovts (Dor.) for dover, 119éatas (Ion.) for 14Fevtu2, etc. 


GENERAL Remarks. I. It is now generally agreed among recent gram- 
marians, who have made extensive research, that the forms in -ys approach 
nearest of all to the original and most ancient Greek. The Aeolic and 
Doric present most forms of this kind; and these dialects are regarded as 
the best index of the ancient Greek. 

Rem. I. The number of verbs in -z, in the common language, is not great. 
(1) Of Cxass L, (which have a short vowel for their character to which the 
personal terminations are directly attached), there are, according to Kiihner, 
20 of the a class act. and 11 deponent; 7 of the «class ; one ini (sis to go); 
two of the o class (didwyor and ovopou); and 7 of the @ class (e. g. eioums, 
xivuuat, etc.) (2) Cxass IL; roots ending in a short vowel, (a, g, i, 0) to 
which -yyvv is attached, 17 ; roots ending in a consonant followed by -vu, of 
the mute character 14, of the liquid 9. Most of these, however, belong only 
to the poetic idiom, or to some of the dialects. Some few of nearly all the 
classes are in common use. , 


16 
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§ 79. Paradigm of the 
INDICATIVE, etc. (PRESENT.) 


¢ « 
totnue = |-6 -not ||-atoy |-atoy ||-apey |-ate |-xov Att. 
Pres. tidy = |-no- -nos ||-etov |—-etoyv ||-euey |-ete |-Eiot Or -EacL 
ad ee 
didwus |-ae -wot||-otoy |-otoy ||-ouey |-oTe |-ovor or -oact 
w ¢o= 
Oelxyvue |-v¢ -vot ||-vtoy |-vtoy ||-vuey |-vts |-voe or vact 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
e ~ « Od ~ fd Od od « 
toto -75 -7 ||-7toy |-7tor ||-opev |-7t2 |-woe 
Pres. wo -715 -  ||-7t0v |-Atov || -wpey [ars |-aor 
6.00 -0S. -@ ||-atoy |-atoy ||-ausv |-wre |-wat 
gs c e o ta 4 ve td 
dexyva |-v7s -vn ||-untoy|—vytoy|| -vaper|-inte|-vece 
~ OPTATIVE. 
iotainy § |—n¢ -) ||-nrov |-ntny ||-nusev |-nte |-qooy 
-aitoy|—aitny|| —aipev |—olts|—atev 
twudSeiny |-n¢ ~n |\-ntov |-ntyy ||-nusy |-nte |-nooy 
Pres. —eitov |-Eityy ||-eipsev |-eite |—Elev 
Odoin»y |-ng — |-y = ||-nrow |-ntny ||-nuev |-nte |-noov 
-ottor |-oL17y || -oipev |-o7rte |-olEv 
Serxyvorpe|—org -ov ||-otroy|—olrny || -ouwey |-orte |—ovev 
IMPERATIVE. 
e s -. , 
iotTads |~atw)|-atoy |-atwy -ute |-Twoay Or -artwy 
torn 
thet, |-stw||-stoy |-etwv -tTé |-Twoay Or -EyTwY 
tid EL 
Pres. 513 ’ , ; 
iOoFt |-otw||-otoy |-otwy -OTs |-tTwouy OY -oyTwY 
didov 
Osdxvudi|-vtw||-vtoy |-vray -ute |-twooy or -vvtay 
Osixyv 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
4 ’ e ~ ’ 
bOTOAY EL iotac -Koa -ay 
tidévar titeie -taa -éy 
Pres. ; Pres. ' . ; me 
O.doveae d.dove -ovca -ov, Gen. ovtos, ete. 


v Cd 
Deixytvas | Sxvig -toa -vy 
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Verbs in -w. 
INDICATIVE, etc. (Ivrerr. and Aor. IZ.) 


iorny = [-6 -n || -atoyv |-atny || -aper |-ats |-acay 
ériSnv |-n¢ -1 ~ || -eroy |-stny || -euer |-ete |-sooy 
étidouyv |—PEss -& | 
Impf. |édidav. |-we -w || -otoy |-orny || oper |-ote |-ocay 
edidouy |-ovg -ou (éddour) 
éeixyvy |-u¢ —y || -vtoy |-vrqy || -upey |-vre |-voay 
edeixvvor|—vec ~Us 
INDICATIVE. 
totny = |-ng 4 || -9tov |-H tmp || quer |-nte |-noay 
Aor. 2\&9yy —|-ns “7 —eTov |-stny || -eusy |-ets |-ecay 
sav |-we¢ -0 || -otoy |-ot7y || -ouey |-ots |-ocay 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
otW -7S -7 -7tov |-7Ar0v || -duev |-7Hr2 |-aor 
Aor, 2) 3a -15 -7 -7 tov |-7 toy || -wusv |-7Te |-woe 
da -0S -@ || -ator|-ctor|| -apev |-ate|-coe 
OPTATIVE. 
otainvy |-n¢ -7 -ntov |-4tnv || -nusw |-nts |-atev or -nous 
Aor. 2|Ssiny —|-ns ~7 -ytov |-ntnv || —quev |-nte |-svev Or -oay 
doiny = |-46 -n -ntoy |-7tHv || —nusy |-nTs |-otey OY -joaY 
IMPERATIVE. 
orndu* = |-ntw || -7t0v |-jt0|| -nte |-1)twoay, etc. 
Aor. 2 és (FEte)|-Etw || -Etov |-st wy -E18 |-ETMoaY, etc. 
50 (doPt)|-otw || -otoy |-otwy -ots |-otwoay, etc. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
OTT vat otas -Goa -ay 
Aor.2 | Seivas Aor.2| Seig -stou -éy 
Jovvas dove -ovca-ov Gen. -ortos 


“In the N. Testament évife, xerépa here, from @ijut; 80 drdora, ete. Such 
abridged forms are common. 


?7 
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Passive (Present and Imperfect). 


IN DIC- 
Toropot out -Tas -auePov 
iota : 
titeuce -oat —Toe -gus Foy 
Pres. 119 
didopce ot -Tat —ouetov 
delxyupas -oat -TaHL —UpeFoy 
SUBJUNC- 
tormpas - -HTae -apusFov 
tw apoe jj -Htoe —wedoy 
ner: d.Saduce -@ —cotoe -opetov 
Seixyvomct - -NT OL —ceFoy 
OPTA- 
totaiuny -0 -T0 -alued-or 
tu siuny -0 -T0 -sluedoy 
as ddotuny -0 -To -oiuetoy 
dscxyvoluny -0 -t0 -oiusdoy 
IMPER- 
totaco -aoF 
toto 
titeco -so Fw 
Pres. titou 
didoco -ootw 
didou | 
Osixyvoo -vt Fw 
toroauny -aco (-o7) -ato —auetoy 
éruD Euny -ego (-Fov) —&10 —éuetoy 
mapert éd.ouny ~og0 (-Jdov) -OTO -ousDoy 
éSecxyvpny -vg0 ~UTO —UpsPor 
INFINITIVE. 
totac Fas 
Prasent titsotat 
didoc Far 


Oelxyve Sas 
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Passive (Present and Imperfect). 
ATIVE. 
-aoDoy -ao Sor -auEeda -acde -avtas 
-eotoy -ea Dov -éueda -eovt)e —EVTOL 
-oo Sov -oo Sov -oueda -oo Fe - ort 
-vo Do» -vo F ov —vpedoc -vo Fe -vyTas 
TIVE. 
-joDoy ~jno3-ov -wped a -iio D8 -wrtae 
~jno Pov -jjo For —opEedtoc -i0 Fs —GvTaL 
-wodoy -woFor ~coued oc -aode -Gvtat 
-noSoy ° -no Pov -aueda -no Fe -eyT aL 
TIVE. 
-a:ad ov -aloFny —aipedtoc -aods -aiyto 
-eco Tov -slo ony ~elueda -eode -&LyTO 
-o.r Sov -oladyy -oluetac -ow Fe —0L9TO 
-oto Foy -olo Fyy -olusda -olod's -olvto 
ATIVE. 
-aoSoy -ao Fwy -aote -cofocay, etc. 
-eadoy 80 F wy -so 98 -toF acay, etc. 
-oo Foy -oodwy . -oots -ooFucay, etc. 
vo Sov - vod ov -vos -voF-acay, etc. 
-acdoy -ao dn» -apedoy -aods -ayTO 
-ea Foy -Eo ony —Eusd a -tode —EvTO 
-oo Foy -ooFny —ouetan -oo Fe -OvtO 
-vo Dov -vo Fny -tueta -vote -UyTtO 
PARTICIPLES. 
iotausvog -n —ov 
Present | T2eHEv0s 1-07 
Ovdousvog -n -ov 
deixvvpevog -n -o” 


(Middle.) 
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§ 80. Formations of some tenses of verbs in -w after the model 
of verbs in -m. 
(1) About 25 verbs with root-character «, ¢, i, 0,or ¥, form Aor. 


II. act. throughout all the modes, entirely after the model “of 
Aor. II: of torjys. Several of these are In common use. 

E. g. Boivw (BAN), Aor. II. 88ny -ns -y —ytov —aytHy —nsy ~nTs —noay. 
Sub. Bo. Opt. Bainy. Imp. pie Inf. Bijyvo.. Part. Bas. | 

Tiyvaoxo (NON), Aor. I. iyyvav -g -w -wtoy -otyy -apuey -wts -wcay. 
Subj. yra. Opt. yvoinv. Imp. yrdd.. Inf. yvavas. Part. yvove. 

Ave, Aor. IL. tuy -vg -v -vtov -vrny -vpev -vte -voay, (v). Subj. dus. 
Opt. Suny (for duinv). Imp. dvds, Inf. divas, Part. duc. 

So ofévvuus (SBEN), Aor. TL toBny -ns, etc.; pSava (BOA), Ave Hi. 
EpInv -no -n, etc. Other examples i in verbs of frequent use, are didacxw 
(JAE), @unv> xaia (KAE), exany 6&w (PE), Fut. Gunoopes, Aor. Il, égguny- 
Xaiow (XAPE), Aor. IL. éyaonv -ng -n, etc.; gua, Aor. IL, ipuy, etc. Most 
of the others exhibit only some portions of Aor. IL, e. g- the Indic., or an 
Infin. Part., etc. (Kiihner, § 228 seq.) 


Nore. How exactly Aor. I. Hl. passive of verbs in -w are copied after 
the same model, we have already seen, § 78. 5. 


(2) Aor. II. Middle of more than 30 verbs in -a, is formed 
with the like analogy to Aor. II. Midd. of verbs in pe. 
As these are.used only in the epic and Attic poetry, it would be out of 


place to exhibit them here. The design m mentioning them is, to show 
the reader the extent of such formations. 


3) There are many examples-in poetry, where the Perf. and 
Pluperf., (and even the Pres. and Imperf. ), are vommed after the 
like analogy. 


See Kiihner § 235—§ 242. As these are not in common use, I forbear to 
produce them, except merely a few samples; e. g. dédia, yéyan, ota, from 
which comes fvtaws, contract iota’ édeddery, etc. Pres. tavutas for ta- 
yuEto, from taviw’ Imperf. duyy for aouny, from otoue. -The peculiarity 
is, that the roof-vowel supplies the place of the mode-vowel, and thus makes 
their formation like that of verbs in -pu. 


§ 81. ANOMALOUS VERBS IN -pe. 


(1) The three principal ones are from the old roots é, to send, 
place, clothe; éw, to be ; and é co, to go. They assume respect- 
ively the ground- forms inne, éiut, and éiue (see § 78.3. Note 1, 
2.); and in many of their derivate forms, they either coincide, or 
approximate very nearly to each other. Hence the importance 
of paradigms for the learner. 


Note. I have given the usual derivation here of siui to be; but Ktihner 
makes the root to be ev, and apparently with good reasons. 
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I. “Inue from iw to send, etc. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Ind. Pres. tinue -ns -yow -stoy -etoy ‘-esusy -eré -@oe or eiat. Subj. 
Pres. ia -his -7, etc. Opt. Pres. ieiny -ng, etc. Imp. Pres. tes (teFe) tet, 
etc. Inf. tgvya:. Part. telg -eioa -éy. Imperf. t tour (ieuv), ti ietg, ete. (as if from 
igw). Also iny -n, etc. 3d pers. plur. tecay. Indic. Fut. joo. Aor. 1 ina 
(Enxar). Perf. sixa, Pluperf. eixety. Aor. 2, (no sing.); plural, Eur, Exe, 
Egay, or (with augment) cite, site, sioay. Subj. @ hs, etc. Opt. sin -16, 
ete. ; and plur. contracted, eiuey, tir, Eley. ep ig (E9s), Exw, etc. Inf. 
sivas. Part. sic, sion, Ev. 


PASSIVE. 


Pres. teuae. Imperf. ieuny. Perf. sivas. Pluperf. siuny. Aor. 1 . ESny (stFny). 
In the N. Test, agéwvtas (Doric) 3d plur. Perfect pass. for ageivtas, 
from aginus 


/ 


MIDDLE. 


Ind. Fut. 7] joopat. Aor. 1. jxouny. Aor. 2. funy (siuny). Subj. duos. Imper. 
ov. Inf. oFar. Part. fuevog -n -ov. 


Nore 1. The sunple verb iyut is seldom used ; but the compounds 
avinut, aplnpst, Epinut, ueFinus, Evvinus mootnur, V@inut, etc., occur so of- 
ten, that it becomes indispensable for the student to -be acquainted with 
the inflections of the simple verb. After these all the compounds are 
modelled of course, with such exceptions as inserting or omitting the 
necessary aspirates, etc., necessarily occasion. 


II. Verbs e¢ui to be, and eluc to go. 


(2) These are most easily distinguished, where they nearly resemble 
each other, by their accentuation; and the best method of .learning them, is 
to place them by the side of each other. 


° yz ‘ 
Indic. Pres, eid, slg or et, éoti éotor, éotoy oper, éoté tiot 
sic, ig or el, sts Voy, itoy iuev, ire, Lace 
. 3 3 3 
Subj. Pres. a, 1S 7, ete. 


ton, ins; in, ete. 
Opt. Pres. einy, sinc, én, ete. 


Youur, -otg ot, etc., or ioény -or¢ -o1, etc. 
Imper. Pres. ia: (%0), totw (atm), tortor, etc. 

ite ito, itor, etc. 
Inf. Pres. sive 

Levon 

” 3 ” 
Part. Pres. @y,Olca, Ov, Ovtos, etc. 

‘ « 4 
baum, iotoa, toy, idrtos, ete. 
3 

Imperf. 1%, ns, 7 OF "WY jtoy, etc. 3 plur. joay 


ely EG -EL -e:toy, etc. 3 plur. jecay ‘Att. not -845, etc. 
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Fut. (of ius to be), Zope, ton (~eé), éostalt, in prose total, écopedor, etc. 
Imperf. (middle) from sil to be, juny. Fut. middle (of sive to go), sico- 
wat, Aor. 1 sicapny. 


Note. L Of both these verbs there is a great variety of forms in the 
poets, dialects, etc., which the lexicons now exhibit, and also the larger 
grammars ; e. g. (from eiud to be) Subj. bu, Ens, etc.: Opt. é cOImt, etc. Imper. 
Ovtwy (for totwaay) ; inf, Euey, Eusvan, Eu MEV CLL, etc., (for sivor); Part. gov 
-ovve, etc. IMPERF. te, 70, cov, Eqxor, inv, Env. 

Nore 2. The Imperf. of siue (to go) has also jiu, or dior -& -8, etc. 
This is the only verb in -ys from a root ¢, i. e. from a root whose only let- 
ter is Iota. Its Pres. ius has the sense of the Fut. I will go, i.e. 1 am 
going, iturus sum. 


(3) The verb ecu: (fo be) is an enclitic in the Present, the 2d 
pers. sing. excepted. tué is an enclitic, however, only when it 
stands in a proposition where it connects a subject (expressed or 
implied) and a predicate. 


Notre. When it merely asserts existence, e. g. Soo totty, it takes the 
accent, but generally transfers it (in the 3d pers. sing.) to the first syllable 
of the word. ‘The same transfer takes place, when éoti stands at the be- 
ginning of a sentence, or after the particles oux, “a, ws, add, el, xod, Mer, 
ot, mov, and the pronoun toit, e. g. ovx tum, tot got, etc. Elsewhere, 
however, when it is prevented simply by the state of the preceding word, 
etc., from being enclitic, it retains its tone on the ultimate, as in the para- 
digm; e. g. doyog éotl, ayados éeoti. 


IEE. Other irregulars in -pe, viz. gnu, xetuat, oida. 


(4) nui is declined in the main like ¢sryue ; but differs in re- 
gard to its accentuation in the Present, where (like éc#/) it is an 
enclitic, and when accented places the tone on the ultimate. 
But the 2d pers. sing. (¢7¢) is not enclitie. 


Nore. 1. The Subj. is pa, Opt. painv, Imper. pads, Inf. paver, Part. 
qas. The Imperf. is Zpyy -y¢ -4 —atov —at NY, etc.; also (by aphaeresis) the 
Imperf. sing. Ist and 3d pers. is 9¥, 7 (for gir, ij) But Kiihner derives 
the latter from the root aw (to sound), Pres. 741, Imperf. 7, 7. Fut. of Prue, 
gjow, Aor. L tpyce. 


(5) Keipae (root xétw ) is reckoned by most grammarians as 
a deponent (Midd.), anda Pres. tense, etc., is assigned to it. 
Kiuhner assigns to it the Perf. without reduplication, having the 
sense of the Present. 


It is declined as a Perf., xtiuos -cou -tar -uea -cds -ytos. But the 
Subj. has xémpo. -7 -ntas, etc. as from xéw. So Opt. xsoduny -o -1a, etc. 
Other forms follow the root xst0, e. g. Imper. xeioo, Inf. xia Fou, Part. xe- 
peevoc* Imperf. dteluny, ae: éxsiuny, Fut. xsicopac. 

17 
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(6) Oida is an anomalous Perf. 2 (in reality from #édw), used 
like the Present as to sense. By the older grammarians this 
word is derived from conue. 


It is declined thus: oda, oicFa (for ofacFa), ois: ioroy -ov' ioper, 
tote, icaut. But in most other modes the e of the root appears; as Subj. 
150, Opt. sidecnv, (Imp. to 91, tote, etc.) Inf. stdévat, Part. sida -via -0¢. 
Plup. 2, 7deey -scg -e4, etc.; or 7.5 -ng -n, noper, OTE, 7; 7,00, contracted out 
of 35sa, etc. The singular forms here are Attic. 


Class of Anomalous Verbs in the N. Test. - 


(7) In all the late grammars there is a large class of anomalous verbs 
inserted. This indeed is very useful and convenient for beginners; but 
such verbs may be found equally well in the better lexicons. As I aim at 
brevity, where there is no important sacrifice to be made by it, I shall 
simply name the defective verbs of the N. Test. here, remitting the reader 
to the most recent lexicons of Wahl, Bretschneider, and Robinson, which 
will give him the synopsis which he needs of these verbs. 


The principal defective verbs in the N. Test. are aye, aiote, oxovM, 
a paoTen, avexouett, avoiyer, AT AVT CGO», anoxtelya, ancddups, conato, avtara, 
Pacxalve, B00, Blaotave, yopuen, yehaw, yiyvopat, Sido; Stax, Jue, sida, 
sino, éxyéo, eranveen, emLogxew, Eoxouc, evoiaxw, Caw, 1x00, Falior, xara y— 
YUU, xortonoior, xatodeinor, AEQOYY ULL, xegduivor, xhaia, xénto, xouter, xge- 
papa, XOUNTW, ViTTO, OixTELQOD, OUVUG, OQUW, Maico,, TETOMA, mLvO, nin 
To), GeO, oolmiter, orpciven, onovdate, otnolten, gayeiv, patvor, pavoxo), 
Pega), pian, zaion, zooivount, wFw, advéouct. See a minute account of 
these in Winer’s N. Test. Gramm. § 15. 


Several of these, however, can hardly be called defective verbs, when 
compared with a multitude of others in the Greek language. But as there 
is more or less of irregularity attached to them in some respects, they are 
here classed together. 


§ 82. Verbal Adjectives or Verbals. 


(1) In general, verbs may form two classes of these, Viz. 


(a) Those ending in 10g -t7 -tov. (b) Those ending in zéo¢ 
-lEa -TEOV. 


Nots. The first class have either simply a passive meaning, as Aextog 
spoken or else (more usually) they designate possibility of action, etc., as 
aigstos eligible, ogatos visible, etc. Sometimes they have an active mean- 
ing, a8 MEvETOS waiting ; and lastly, at times although rarely, the same 
meaning as verbals in -réo¢, e. g. Biwtoy gute one must live, unontos suspn- 
candus. 'The second class (in -réo¢g) denote what must be done, or what is 
wished or desired ; as aigetéov capiendum, eligendum; yoantéos scribendus. 


(2) The most convenient rule for forming these, is to take 
Aor. 1 passive as the root; then reject the ending -Onv and the 
augment ¢, and you have the stem ; to this append -z0¢ or zs, 
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and change the aspirate of the stem into a tenuis, that it may 
correspond with the z of the ending; $ 10. R. 2. 


E. g. diya, dhéy yy, dextdg* otoepa, éotgepFny, otgentog’ qidéo, épedn—- 
Sav, pintéos* nave, éxavioFyy, navotos: torn, éotadyy, otutos, ota- 
T&0¢, etc. 


$ 83. Change of forms in Verbs by Syncope and Metathesis. 
| I. Syncope. 


(1) A number of verbs (several of them in common use) vary 
in some degree their forms by syncope, 1. e. by omitting a vowel 
between two consonants; specially when these are a mute and 
a liquid which may easily combine, 


E. g. (a) HAGov, from nludov, Aor. IL of the old root eto TETOUC 
to fly, Fut. xtjcouae (for metjvopot), Aor. entouny’ éysigw, Aor. nyoopny 
(diphthong & omitted); nélouce, Imperf. éxdnv. In particular do those 
which receive the prosthetic reduplicative syllable, (like that which verbs 
in —we receive), suffer such a syncope: e. g. yiyvouae for ye-yévoucn plu- 

yoo for pui—pEvOD* mingeoxo for mi-négacxw’ aint for ms-nétw, Aor. IL 
Execoy (==Enetov), etc. So in Aor. IL with reduplication; as téryov for 
t-téuor, from téuvo. 


(6) Here also may be most conveniently arranged many cases which 
some grammarians rank under metathesis; e. g. Sapatw, Perf. dé3unxo— 
Oujuat, 85u7 Imp, (for dedapnxe, etc.) In the same way, xadso, xéxdnxa, éx— 
AnFny : xO VOD, KEKUNKO® TELYOD, TETUNKO.* Badia, BeBlnxee, Aor. IL &Biny 
(poet.), Fut. lees (poet.); oxsddw, éoxdnxa, Aor. IL. Eoxdny. 


Il. MeratuHesis. 


(2) By this is here meant the transposition of a vowel and a 
liquid. This is not unfrequent, and seems to be practised for 
the purposes of euphony. 


E. g. dagdavw, MeaSor’ négdu, ExoaTov’ Ségxopat, Egaxoy* Iyvnoxo, 
root OAN, Aor. IL. Favov’ xégF, Aor. IL. txgaSoy* tégxm, Aor. IL trga- 
many, etc. 


Nore. Of the existence and tendency of the phenomena here described, 
there can be no good reason to doubt. In most languages, the liquids, or 
mutes followed by liquids, exhibit a tendency to syncopated forms. Short 
vowels, in such cases, are easily and rapidly passed over, and finally are 
omitted. But still, neither Syncope nor Metathesis, as exhibited above, 
are very extensive in Greek; and a majority of the cases belong to poetic 
license in changing forms. But to form a new root, as some lexicogra- 
phers have done, e. g. xAéw for xéxdyxa, etc., betrays a singular oversight 
in respect to an obvious usage. See Kiihner, § 178. § 179. 
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§ 84. ADVERBS. 


(1) Adverbs are properly such indeclinable words as desig- 
nate relations of time, place, way, manner, measure, etc., toa 
predicate expressed by a verb, or by an adjective with the verb 
of existence. 

E. g. iv éxst, I was there; nhds vixtag, he came by night; énoincs xalors, 
he did well; muvu opixgos, very small, ete. 

Nore. In cases almost without number, nouns with or without preposi- 
tions, participles, etc., are used for the same or the like purpose as proper 
adverbs; e. g. sims wet ogyis, he spoke indignantly; sins yelav, he spoke 
laughingly, etc. 

2) Adverbs may be classified according to the various rela- 
tions which they sustain. 


E. g. (1) Of place ; as ovgave dey, from heaven; naytayy, every where. 
(2) Of time; as vuxtwo, by night; viv, now. (3) Way and manner; as xa- 
Adc, well; ovrws, so as. Connected with these latter are, (4) Those of 
modality, viz. of affirmation or negation, of certainty, uncertainty, positive- 
ness, or conditionality; as vad, ovx, BY, On, tows, mavtws, uv, ov, etc. (5) 
Of frequency or repetition; as tis, avdis. (6) Of intensity; as pada, 
NAY, ROAV, etc. 


(3) Adverbs are formed in various ways. (a) The principal 
part of them are from adjectives, and end in -we. 


‘From the nature of adverbs we might naturally expect such an origin. 
The easiest method of formation is to change -wy» of the Gen. plur. in ad- 
jectives into — WS, and follow the accentuation of the adjective ; e. g. xaday, 
xulag* CHpPOOVHY, GwpPQorvUc’ tayéwy, tuzyéws* anlar, anhas, etc. 


(b) Participles Perf. pass. or midd., having the nature of ad- 
jectives, form adverbs in the same way. 


E. g. Tetaymevoc, tetayusvog’ KEYHOLE UEVOG, xEvaQLouevas, etc. 


(c) Many adverbs are formed from nouns and adjectives in 
those particular cases which are adapted to express the relation 
demanded ; and also with prepositions in connection. 


(1) Nouns; as dageay, freely; onovdh, (lit. with pains-taking), scarcely ; 
woxny, at first. (2) Adjectives; where the neuter gender i is chosen for an 
adverb, either singular as tayv, pixgor, or plural, as TOYO, ULxod, Taga, 
xovga, etc. The singular is most common in prose for the positive and 
comparative degree; but the superlative degree usually is made by the 
plural forms. (3) By prepositions combined with nouns; as mQovgyou, 
profitably ; Magpayonu, immediately. Sometimes the accentuation is changed 
by such a union; as éxnadw, énioyegei, not é noday, éxi aysoa, 


(d) Most of the peculiar endings of adverbs, except -ws, are now traced 
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by grammarians to peculir flexions of these words in the ancient lan- 
guage. E. g. 

_ (1) Genitive. Such as end in -7¢ -ov; as Eno, airs, etc. ; mOU; O70U, 
wwou, tnlov, etc.; Gen. of Dec. L IL In ‘the Gen. of Dec. IIL, évtos, éx106, 
(év, €&). Such as end in -§ are contracted Genitives of Dec. IIL, as nv8&, 
from 2vxos, by dropping the o of the final syllable; so Aas, ana, 308, etc. 
with Gen. -xog abridged. 

(2) Dative. This includes the old Ablative and Locative cases, and 
therefore makes a variety of endings, most of which, however, are very 
obvious. (a) Ini; as Exorts, aitoyerol, avroyuxtl, etc. ; locative, vwi, ign, 
&yzs, etc. Sometimes with paragogic y OF ¢} aS madiy, boys, etc. (Dat. of 
Dec. IIL.) (b) In-si -2; as ausiei, auaysi, ouiodi, TOVOLXi, etc., mostly from 
adjectives in —06 -76. So local adverbs; as éxé, wvtéi, etc. (Dat of Dec. it) 
(c) In-w; as ayw, xatw, zou, ete. (Dat. of Dec. IL) (d) In -0%; as otxou, 
me0ot, moi, (like the old Dat. in st ea goi, etc.) (e) In -at; youai, nada, 
vnal, ete. (Dat. of Dec. I) (f) In a -@; a8 xoupi, neh, sixh, We, Snuo- 


aia, etc. (Dat. instrumentalis). (g) In n 8} 88 Thls, owe, avte, etc. (old Ab- 
lative). 
(3) Accusative. (a) In -y ~0v 5 as moWny, méony, waxoay, diay, etc. 


(Dec. L) (b) In -0v; as ninoior, OTUEQOY, etc. (Dec. I.) (c) In -dn» -doy 
Oa; as Innorgozddry, zavdov, anoutadu, (Dec. L IL. I.) (d) In -a@; as 
tayo, Taper ladoa, xovga, etc., (Dec. If. III. neut. plural.) (e) In -v -vg; 
EvtU, eVIUG, avtixor, (Acc. neut. sing., sometimes with paragogic -s). 

Note. To adverbs are. attached, sometimes, the endings -Sey, -de, (-8, 
-{), -d1, to denote whence, whither, where; as ovgavodev from heaven; oi- 
xovde homewards ; éxtioe thither; alioos elsewhere; “ASnvate toward Athens 
(-Se when the word ends with -ac); éxst9v there; aldode elsewhere, etc. 
But as nearly all such endings are also attached to nouns, pronouns, etc., 
they cannot be considered as mere formatives of adverbs. 


(4) Comparison or Apverss. (1) Those with -w¢ (derived 
from adjectives) make their comparative degree in the neuter 
singular of the adjective, and their superlative in the neut. plural. 

E. g. oga@s, coputsgor, gopatata’ cagis, cagéctsgor, cagéctate. 
m0Ew¢, 70L0v, 10tota, etc. Sometimes -we is retained in the comp. degree ; 
e. g. yakenotégus, éy Proves, etc. 

(2) Those in -w retain this throughout; and most other ad- 
verbs imitate this. 

E. g. ava, avarreoe, QYYTATW® KATO, XOTUITEY, xatoTaTw; and so tyAov, 


Thhotsoo, tlotatw’ zdor, évSotéQa, évdotatw. Sometimes the method in 
No. 1 is adopted; as éyytc, éyyvtegor, éyyutata. 


” 3 ” 
Nore. A few are irregular in their comparison; as ayyt, accor, ayyic— 
ta* pada, uadiov. 


§ 85. PREPOSITIONS. 


(1) Prepositions are words which originally denoted, in res- 
pect to nouns or pronouns, the relations of space to the action 
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designated by a verb. Subsequently their office extended to 
the designation of time and causality. 


E. g. fotn naga tH Bacilet he stood by the king; yAPev év éxsivn th 
7juéga he came on that very day; anépuyey uno Jéovg he fled because of fear. 


(2) The so called primitive prepositions are the following 
eighteen ; viz., augl, ava, avti, and, dea, eC, ev, éf, énl, xara, wera, 
maga, méOl, 190, 1Q0S, Guy, Unég, uno. These are all orytones ; 
and these only are united with verbs without changing their form. 


Note. When the dissyllabic prepositions here enumerated (aug, ave, 
avti, dia excepted) follow the word which they govern, (this is called ana- 
strophe), they shift their accent to the first syllable; e. g. rovrov négt. The 
otherwise toneless prepositions (eis, é, éy, éx), in such a case receive an 
accent, as 147)3o0ug é. So, also, when they are used as adverbs; e. g. 
éyw naga I am present, for éyw mages’ avtog nége, sc. megieote. 

(3) The prepositions in most common use may be classed ac- 
cording to their regimen ; viz., 

(a) Such as govern the Gen. only; viz., avti, amo, éx (&t), Evexa, 190. 

(b) The Dat. only; viz., év, avy, (fur). 

(c) The Acc. only; viz., ava, sig (&6). 

(d) Such as govern the Gen. and Acc.; viz. dia, xate, dnég. 


(e) Such as govern the Gen., Dat. and Acc.; as aul, éni, peta, maga, 
seQl, ECS, UNO. 


REMARK ON INTERJECTIONS. 


As these words are mere exclamations of grief, joy, etc., and 
are immutable, there need nothing be said in respect to them 
here. ‘It is well however to remark, that # before the Vocative 
has the circumflex ; but employed as an exclamation it takes the 
acute (#); yet there is no uniformity here in the various editions. 


§ 86. Formation of derived or secondary words. 


(1) The most recent grammarians of distinction regard the 
werbs in Greek as, in general, the roots or primitive forms of 
the language. Such is acknowledged to be the fact in regard 
to most of the so called Oriental languages. It seems, in the 
main, to be true of the Greek. 


(2) Most, if not all, really original roots are monosyllabic, and 
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begin or end with a short vowel or simple consonant, or else with 
two consonants one of which is a liquid. 


E. g. lv-o, tin-w, tay-m, xguf-w, aezx-o, xapn-w, etc. So otd-a, 
3é-w, Jo-o, etc., as roots of verbs in -. 


(3) In derivatives from such roots, the vowel is often length- 
ened, changed, etc., and the consonants often augmented ; as 
we have already seen in respect to the augmented forms of 
verbs, etc. 


Nore. Most of the primitive forms have disappeared; and the reason 
of this seems to be, the desire of obtaining more euphony than a monosyl- 
labic language is capable of. Longer words, if they do not exhibit as 
much of energy, afford more of euphony and melody to the ear, than short 
ones. 


I. DerivaTE VERBS. 


(4) THESE COME FROM OTHER VERBS, by adding the endings 
-afw -ifw -vgw, also -oxw and -oeiw, to the original forms. 


Nore. (a) In the three first cases, ‘the meaning is generally rendered 
intensive or frequentative; e. g. aitéw I ask, aititw I beg; otévm I sigh, ote- 
vac I sigh often and deeply, etc. (b) The ending -oxw is either inceptive 
or factitive ; inceptive, as nae Tam young, iBacxw I am becoming young ; 
yevecaw I am bearded, yEveraoxoy I am becoming bearded, etc. ; ; factitive, as 
peduo Iam drunk, ueSioxw I make drunk; niyo I drink, nunioxw I make to 
drink ; so didacxw I make to learn, i. e. I teach, Biwoxopos I make to live, etc. 
(c) The ending -cew is attached to the Future tense of a root, and in its 
meaning is desiderative ; e. g. yehaow, I will laugh, yedacelo, I am inclined to 
laugh; nolepiotiw I desire to fight, etc. 

(5) From Nouns anp ADJECTIVES ; In which case is suffixed 
to the root one of the following endings, viz., -éw -Evw -aw -afo 
-0w -ifw -aivw —-vvw. Between “these classes, however, there are, 
as in No 4, some distinctions as to meaning; e. g. 


(a) Verzs In -&w -evm, (formed from nouns, etc., of every 
kind of ending), usually express the state, or action, or practice 
of that which the original noun designates. : 


E. g. Baosdevs a kang, Baorheve to reign; Jovdos a servant, dovisvw to 
serve ; xOLVWYOS a partaker, xorvwvéw to participate, etc. ; molspos war, nohs— 
id to practice war; avics a flute, avisiv to play on the flute; inmos a horse, 
innevey to ride on horseback, etc. In general, endings of this sort are in- 
transitive ; but not without some exceptions, as gilog, pidéw I love. 


(b) Vers in -aw -efw. These naturally spring from nouns 
in -a -7, of Dec. I. ; but some others are included. They most- 
ly signify the possession of some quality or attribute; or the 
practice of that which the noun designates. ; 


e 
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E. g. xoun hair, xopay to have long hair ; Ainog fat, dincy to be fat ; Bor 
cry, Boaw to cry out ; tn honour, tay to do honour ; Soka glory, Sokolw 
to glorify, etc. When verbs in -ofw are formed from proper names, they 
mean, to act or think like the person named ; e. g. Jwguatw (from Supers) to 
act or think like a Dorian. 


(c) Verbs in -ow, mostly from forms of Dec. II. ; in -éCw from 
all the declensions ; in -aivw, mostly from adjectives ; in -uvva, 
only from adjectives ; all have predominantly a factitive (Heb. 
Hiphil) meaning. 


E. g. (a) In -ow; as dovios a slave, Soviow to enslave ; AQvI0S gold, xov- 
gow to gild; nig ire TEUgO to put into the Jire; mté&gov wings TTEQOW to fur- 
mish with wings ; graVEdS a cross, ctaveow to crucify. (b) In -ifw ; as G7 ¥06, 
ayviva to make pure; aipa blood, atatife to make bloody, etc. (c) In -aivw; 
as Asuxos white, Asuxaivw to make white; xothos hollow, xotharvw to make hollow, 
etc. (d) In -tyw; as 70tver to make sweet, from 1dUs sweet; osuvvvecy to 
make venerable, from osuvcg venerable, etc. — 


Note 1. Butthis class of derivate verbs, particularly in -i{w -atw, are 
not confined solely to the meanings here designated. For the most part 
the context will guide the reader, when a departure from the ordinary 
meaning becomes necessary. 


Nore 2. Besides the classes above noted, there are verbs (from adjec- 
tives of Dec. II.) in wooo (wttw), which are usually intransitive or factitive ; 
as Unvucow I sleep, vewouw I make young ; and verbs in -aw -1aw (from all 
declensions), which are desideratives, as Savataw I wish to die, wyntiaw I 
wish to buy, ete. 


Remarks. Comparison of verbal forms in the NM. Testament. Some deri- 
vate forms are more frequent here than in classic Greek ; viz., (1) Forms in 
-0w; which stand sometimes where we might expect forms in eva, e. g. 
dexatow (classic, dexatevw); or in -ifw, as aquavow (class. apumvito): or in 
-vva), as xgatacow (class. xgatUym); or -Ew, as TIEvow (class. oFEréw). (2) 
Forms in -ifw are very frequent, und arise from roots of all kinds, even the 
most diverse ; e. g. de:ypatitw from dkiypo, meheniSos from mélexvs, aigetifo 
from aiUegts, etc. (3) Forms in - aoa and 800, though unusual, occur ; 
e.g. mnmialo, oimalw, etc. 3 ueoetEvor, uayevor, etc. (4) Verbs in -3 0, are 
rather more frequent than usual ; e. g. »79w, xv Fa, adn dw, ete. (5) Verbs 
im -ox are rare, and some of them are factitive ; e. g. usdvaxe to make 
drunk, yapicxopes in the common passive sense. 


II. Derivate Nouns. 


(6) The number of derivates of this class from verbs is so 
great, and the modes of derivation so various, that fully to clas- 
sify them would scarcely be practicable. The leading classes, 
however, may be named. 

(a) ConcreTEs from Verbs and Nouns. Masc. -evs, Fem. -sa -1ooa; 
-™NS -In¢ -tTwo, fem. -tgLa -tQIG -tLg -Lg -TEIQa; -w», fem. atya; —ws, fem. 
-wig -wivn; also fem. -caa (-1t0), -ca(-ta). All these are usually con- 
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cretes, i. e. names of active agents. Sometimes they are used in a kind of 
tropical sense for things ;' e. g. Sworjo girdle, i. e. the girder. 

(5) Anstracts ; with occasional variations of meaning, as the contert may 
demand. (1) From Verss; such as end in -o1¢ -o1e -un -71 -a ; masc. 
—p05 -0¢ (-ov) -tog (-rov) ; neut. -ua -o¢(-ovg). Beside these, some mere- 
ly add ¢ to the root of a verb, and change ¢ in a monosyllabic root into 0, (as 
is usual in some derivate forms of verbs) ; e. g. giok = phoxg from @liye to 
burn ; others add to the root the endings -tUs -0v7 —uorn -wiy -won -Owy 
€. £. OoxnaTUS, HOOrN, NAnoporN, sYywAT, adewor, UdAyndeir, etc. 

Norte. The leading terminations need no examples for illustration here 
as they occur every where. The general laws of formation may be briefly 
stated. (1) To the pure root -oi¢ or -cie is added ; as Avots from At-a, En- 
ea-cia from Engaivn. (2) The ending -pos usually inserts o before it, 
when it is from pure verbs; but sometimes also, 2, 0, or ¢; as vonoyos from 
zoaw, and so agducs, épetuos, ctadpos, etc. (3) When contract verbs are 
the roots, the final short vowel is lengthened in the nouns, as we might ex- 
pect; e. g. tlunmis, tupiwors, etc. (4) In nouns ,“H9S -0s - -aL, the « in 
the root of monosyllabic verbs goes into 0; a8 yovog and yorn from yévo, 
onoge from onsow, otoluos from ateliw. When the root is polysyllalic, 
this rule does not . apply ; ; as Gy eQuOS from ayelow. (2) ABSTRACTS FROM 
ADJECTIVES ; (a) In-/a; as copia from aogos, adjFeca from adyI7s. (b) In 
—oUrn 3 as gamppoourn from cugoay, Sixatoovryn from dixatog. (c) In -t7¢ 
(-1y10¢) ; as igotns from igos. (d) In -o¢ (-20¢); as pevdog from wevdie. 
(e) In -as (-ado¢); as povus from pores, etc. ;.and so duag, telac, ete. 


(c) Several special classes of Nouns. 


(1) Genriuia, i.e. names of persons taken from the country to which 
they belong. ‘These end in -evs, fem.-i¢; -irne, fem. -itig 5 -atN6, fem. -QTIC$ 
-nTHS and -otys; as EuSoeve, Awols; TvBapétrns -t1g; Sagres -tW ; 
* Intng (fr.”’'Tos), ete. 

(2) Parronymics, i. e. names from ancestors; mostly in -i0ng -1adn6, 
fem. -1¢ -as; inpoetry -dwy -Ltory; e. g. TedeiSns, son of Peleus, Tedszpovia- 
Ons, son of Telamon, etc. 

(3) DimnoTIives ; with endings -tov -agoy -gidtov'; -vddig -vAdLo” 
-vdouov -Upiov ; -1¢ -toxog -loxn -1st¢; as mudloy a little child, BiBiior a 
small book, BuBiagidioy a very small book; etc. ‘Those endings beginning 
with v belong to the conversation and comedy dialect, with few exceptions. 

Nore. The ending -cov not unfrequently is employed merely as a neut. 
formative ending, without the diminutive sense; as Oygioy beast, BiBiior 
book, ogsov boundary, etc. - 

(4) Names oF Locality; -coy -ay are the usual ones; as égyaot7g.oy 
workshop, Onasioy temple of Theseus, avSosiv men’s chamber, Saye laurel- 
grove, etc. 

(5) NAMES OF INSTRUMENTS OR MEANS; principally in -tea -tg0y, as 
axéotoa sewing-needle, didaxtgov reward for teaching, ete. 

Remarks on N. Test. usace. Verbal derivations are, (1) The ending 
—[06, which is extended to several cases not extant in the classics; e. g. 
meLgaopos, évtaqiacpoes, davtiau0s, etc. (2) The endings -we -ot¢ are pe- 
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culiarly prevalent ; the first, as in Bantiopa, gamoua, 3 YTTjuer, aitnpe, etc., 
mostly (but not altogether) of an abstract meaning, i. e. nomina actions, like 
the Inf. mode ; the second (-a1¢), as dixaiwoss, Biwors, specially in the Ep. 
to the Hebrews, which also are nomina actionis. (3) The ending -pov7 is 
also used with an abstract meaning; as in nlnoporn, neopor), etc. (4) 
Concretes, i. e. words designating agents, from verbs in -afw -ifw -v{w, have 
nothing peculiar in the N. Test. excepting some new formations; e. g. 
Bantiorns, ‘ElAnvatne, etc. 

Adjective derivations are, (5) Nouns in -t¢ -otye, from adjectives in 
-05, etc., a8 ayLoTNs, Tedecotyc, Tetons, used as abstracts. (6) Some nouns 
in -guyy and -/a, of the like signification ; as éenuoguyn, usycdwovyn, ete. ; 
80 élaggia, ete. (7) Nouns in -ygc0» are neuters from adjectives. 


Ill. Derivate adjectives. 


(7) ApsECTIVES FORMED FROM VERBs are numerous; and the 
endings of them are usually appended to the simple roct of the 
verbs. ‘They have various significations ; e. g. 


(a) Those in -tx0¢ —!0¢ -o1uos denote Jitness for that which the verb de- 
scribes; e. g. yeagixos fit for engraving or * painting, Lonoiuos useful, iaaruos 
curable, etc. 

(b) Those in -0¢ -vdg -Aog -whog ee -aQ0¢ -T05 -TF0s —uorw ~7¢ (-8¢) -ec, 
have a great variety of meanings, transitive and intransitive ; specially -0¢ 
-¥0C “10g -a¢ have frequently & passive Meaning, as lownos left, otUyros hated, 
yoantos written, Aoyas chosen, but most of them are not confined to this. 
So varied is the use, that rules cannot designate exactly the limits. 


(8) Apsectives rrom Nouns anp Apsectives. This com- 
mon ground of origin is not very extensive ; for-most adjectives 
come either from verbs only, or from nouns only. The mean- 
ings of this class is too various to be designated. 


The usual endings are -co¢ -ixos, also (in connection. with preceding 
vowels) -arog —é0s —o10g -Wo¢ -utos. Many of these express the way and 
manner of action, etc.; those in -x0g denote what belongs to the essence 
or peculiar character of an object, as Sovdixos, Buatdixos, etc. 


(9) ApsEcTIvVEs From Nouns. 


(a) Those in -80¢ -wog denote the material out of which any thing is 
made; as yovaros of gold, Eviivos wooden, ete. (b) Those in —1vd¢ are in- 
dicative of certain portions of time; as jueguvog daily, yOeowdg of yesterday. 
(c) Those in -e¢(-ert0g) -g0¢ “£90 -NQOS -ahéos denote fulness or abundance 
in the quality designated ; as yagiec full of grace, aiszeos hateful, pSoregos 
envious, Goarsos powerful. (d) Those in -wd7¢ denote likeness, resemblance ; 
as ploy wdns Sflamelike, ciuatodns bloodlike. (e) Gentilia end in -vog -xog 
—1x06 —nv0¢ -av0g -iv0s; as Kogiv S10, OnBuixos, K vbixnvos, etc. (f) Those 

in -sog denote personal qualities ; as avdgsios, yuvaxetos, etc. (g) Those in 
-70L0¢ are transitive ; as TWTNGLOS saving. 

Remarks on N. Test. usage. (1) The contested adjectives TEQLOVTLOS, 
énvoveros, probably come from the participial forms negiovca, éncovce ; like 
Exovgiog from Exovca. (2) The contested readings ocgxivog and cagxxds, 
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in 1 Cor. 3: 1. Heb. 7: 16, can hardly be doubtful. 2agx:vog would mean 
made of flesh which would not be apposite ; see a above. Endings how- 
ever occur in ~Wos, in the N. Test., which have relation to time ; e. g. 6@- 
Fouvds, mowivos, which are later forms of Greek in place of the earlier 
ones in -20¢. : 

As to verbals in -tog (§ 82), settog persuasive, in 1 Cor. 2: 4, is a con- 
tested form ; but it may mean persuasive, as may be seen in § 82. 1. Note. 
So ansloaatos (James 1: 13) is capable of an active signification; and 2a- 
Ontos (Acts 26 : 23) agreeably to Gr. idiom may mean must suffer ; ib. 


§ 87. Formation of composite words. 


(1) The Greek language possesses a facility in this respect, and 
uses a liberty, of which scarcely any other language is susceptible. 
In this way the power and significance of expression is exceedingly 
increased, diversified, and variously modified, in a manner that 
cannot well be imitated by any translations into another language. 
Even two and three prepositions, may be thrown into a single 
word, to modify and vary the sense of the original root. 


E. g. pevyo to fly, Unexpevyon to flee away privately, xatagpevye to fly to 
a plaee of refuge ; AoeuBare to take, xatadouBaves to overtake, tooxatadapu- 
Baye to anticipate, etc. 

Note. Prepositions may be prefixed to verbs, nouns, aeetives: and 
even adverbs ; but when thus employed they acquire the nature of adverbs. 
Adverbs, also, may be prefixed in like manner; most of which are separ- 
able words, and may be written independently. But there are several 
which never appear except in composite words ; viz.. dvg, « privative (be- 
fore a vowel av), a intensive or collective, and jus half (as nulpiextos half- 
burned); poetic, vn, »w, agu, Ca, da. The two first are the only usual ones. 
It is remarkable that # should be employed in two senses so different ; e. g. 
privative, advvatos impossible, atiule dishonour'; intensive and collective, 
ateyng very intent, &oxios thick-shaded, and also axoitis bed-fellow, adslepds 
brother, (from delqs mother’s womb). Doubtless these two were derived from 
different sources; the first perhaps from aya, &y without, answering to our 
inseparable un, as in undoubted, etc.; the second Hartung derives from 
the Sanscrit sa, which marks union and intensity ; Hart. Gr. Part. L p. 227, 
and so Kiihner, § 380, Anm. 3. , 


(2) If no cacophony arises from the cnls junction of two 
words without change, they are brought together unaltered. 


E. g. xolupayos, malalpatos, etc. | 
But if the consonants (mutes, ete.), at the end of one word 


and the beginning of the other, require a change, this 3 is made 
agreebly to the laws in § 10. 


E. g. Oo U~pogos (ay, § 10. R.11); éyxadse (év, § 10. R. 12), etc. But, 
(3) Most usually o is taken after the root of nouns in the first 
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part of the word, and ¢, 6, o¢, after the root of verbs. These epen- 
thetic letters or syllables, stand between the first and second word 
in the composition. 

E. g. mawd-0-10151¢ a teacher of saa guat—o-griat body “guard ; 3 Tede- 
o-gogos bringing to an end (tekéw), mav-ol-yolog anger-stilling (navw). 


(4) When an indeclinable word forms the first: part of any 
composite word, it remains in general unchanged ; but if itisa 
preposition, and ends in a vowel, this is elided or not, according 
as the first syllable of the next word is a vowel or a consonant. 


E. g. ayyv-alos, wadat-yerijg; but avégyouas (ava with elision), m90ava, 
nequeyw (for mp0 and megé see § 8. 3. Note 2); éddsinw (év, § 10. R. 13), 
oupqeow (§ 10. R. 11), ete. TIgo, however, although it does not suffer 
elision sometimes makes a xguatc (§ 8. 4) with the vowel of the succeeding 
word ; as 2g07-7w for nooEza, mgoURTOS for nedontos. ‘Apgi also often re- 
tains its final 1; as uuqiados, augierss, etc. 

Remarks on N. Test. usace. (1) Composites whose first part is a noun 
or adjective, are very frequent; e. g. Sixatoxgicia, xagdtoyrwatys, Secpo- 
guiag, etc. (2) On the other hand, such as place the verbal part first, are 
also to be found; as édeloPonoxeia, etc. (3) The negative « is not unfre- 
quent; the intensitive a is found in arevigw, and a few other words. (4) 
In those words where the verbal part stands last, the verbs (as in other 


Greek) retain their own forms in loose composition, and change or modify 
them in close composition; see § 88, 


Note. Proper names, which are compounded, are often contracted in 
the N. Testament; e. g. Aoteucs for “Agtspidweos, Jnpas probably for 
Anustgros, Abovzaés for the Latin Lucanus. | Some names of this kind are 
even written without the circumflex accent; as 4vtinag for “Avtinatgos, 
Sthac for Zilovavos, etc. 


§ 88. eee and close composition of words. 


(1) Such are the names given to the composition of a verb, etc., 
when the form remains unchanged, and when it undergoes a mod- 
ification by a new derivation or at least a new ending. 


(2) The 18 primitive prepositions ($ 85. 2),when compound- 
ed with a verb, are merely prefixed without changing or modify- 
ing the form of the verb; ; 1. e. they are in this case used in an 
adverbial way, and really constitute a separate part of speech, 
although written in conjunction with the verb. This is what is 
called ‘loose composition. . 


Nore. For example, we might write evngatrey for gv TQOTTELY 5 and so 
xaxwomotsty for xaxag mousty; and the like to this was often done in earlier 
poetry. In the same way we write UrolayBuvw, when we might write 
ino Auufavw, etc.. And so the poets often write, using T'mesis, i. e. a di- 
vision of words, in respect to verbs compounded with the original prepo- 
sitions. 
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(3) To constitute the close composition, viz. that by which the 
several parts of a compound verb do really become one word, 
there must be a new derivation through the medium of a compound 
noun. The ending is usually in -¢w ; but the composite words 
are very various, from which these secondary verbs are derived. 


E. g. from goyov and deufBavo comes the compound noun éeyodafos, 
and then the new or secondary verb is derived from this, in the way stated 
above, i. e. by suffixing -éw, as eoyolasew ; ; and so svegyeteiy from evegyétys, 
Svoagsatsiv from dveagectos, apedeiv from aqedis; and avtuBodsivy from 
avtiSol7 is an instance (with some others), where composition, even with 
a primitive preposition, follows the like model. 


(4) In the composition of nouns only the close connection ex- 
ists, as the parts are never separated by Tmesis. 


The modifications of nouns (including adjectives) in consequence of 
composition, are very various. (a) More generally compound words, whose | 
latter part is a noun, signify the object and not the subject of the quality, ac- 
tion, etc., expressed by the word; e. g. decoidaiuwy one who fears demons, 
not ‘demons who are fearful.’ (b) When the latter part is a verb and the 
first part a noun, the first part designates the object or direction of the ac- 
tion, etc., indicated; e. g. immotgogos one who raises horses, (not ‘a horse 
which feeds’). (c) But adjectives in composition often retain their principal 
meaning, which i is. simply modified by the word admitted into composition ; 
e. g. mist0¢ credible, untotos ancredible. 


Note 1. Adjectives in -ve, when they are to form such compounds, 
usually adopt the ending 7¢; e. g. 74us, but in composition, &nd7¢. 


Note 2. In a few cases of nouns in composition, they retain their 
principal meaning with mere modification by the word received; as &évog - 
a guest, nookevog a public guest, etc. 


Note 3. The modifications of nouns and adjectives, when euphony re- 
quires some change in their form in order to be compounded, are very va- 
rious, as the case may require ; e.g. adaxeus from Suxgu, 4 aTLU0S from TUN, 
suyews from gu and 77, Leiovews from Asin and vaus, xaxon Ons from 3 xOxOG 
and 790s, capeuwv from cweds and go7y, svnatwg from ev and nario, etc. 


Nore 4. But when a compound noun is to be formed by the help of a 
verb, the verb usually stands last; as éoyadaBos, intotgogos, etc. For the 
meaning, see No. 4. b above. 

Genera Remark 1. In respect to the changes suffered by the second 
or last word in composition, it should be noted, that when this word be- 
gins with a, s, o short, 4 or w Is usually assumed i in the room of them in 
the composite word; e.g. Unijxoog from 1 inaxove, eUNvEuOS from sv and 
&veuos, Svojlatos from dus and élavvo, cvapotos from a and ourupt, etc. 


GENERAL Remark 2. A very large portion of words in Greek is com- 
‘pounded either in the close or loose way, and verbs almost without num- 
ber are derivates in the manner stated under No. 3. The lexicons are just 
beginning to designate such formations; but the work, as yet, is very im- 
perfectly done. It is matter of much interest to accurate study, that it 
should be thoroughly accomplished. 
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Accentuation of compound words. 


(5) General Rule. The accent is thrown as far back as pos- 
sible. 

E. g. 000s, avvodog* mais, artatc, etc. 

Exceptions. (a) Adjectives in -9¢ (-e¢) are usually exytone ; as anadyc, 
meorpilyc, ete. But there are many exceptions; as sinDes, etc. (b) Ver- 
bals in -a -n -7¢ -n@ ~8v¢ -8o¢, and also nouns in —no0¢, do not change the 
tone by composition; as dnctopt, avyyeagere, etc. ; 80 mAaQ0S tuvu0¢, etc. 


(6) Compound words (e. g. ngoodoxnzo¢) that are oxytone, 
when re-compounded, follow the general rule ; as angoodoxnros. 


(7) Words compounded with a verb transitive for their last 
part, usually accent the penult (when short) if the signification 
is active ; and the antepenult, if it be passive. 


E. g. untgoxtovos matricide, wetgdxtovos destroyed by the mother. 


Nore 1. But if the penult be long and the meaning active, the word be- 
comes oxytone ; as odnyos a gurde. Some words, however, accent the an- 
tepenult; as mtodln0g Sos, Hvioyos, etc. 

Nore 2, When verbs intransitive form the last part of a word, the gene- 
ral rule (with little exception) is followed; ©. g. avtopolos, aiuoggoos, etc. 


PART III. 


SYNTAX. 


{There are various methods of arranging a Syntax; but the most facile is, to treat of the parts 
of speech in the natural order in which they would occur to the mind; the noun with its va- 
rious adjuncts coming first; thon the verb with its various mouds, tenses, regimen, etc.; and lastly 
the various particles which serve as a modification of these. Special peculiarities of phraseology, 
etc., may then be annexed. 


ARTICLE, _ 
$ 89. The Article ; its nature and leading use. 


(1). The article is a declinable part of speech, which, when 
employed, is usually prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or participles, 
for the purpose of specification or emphasis. 


Nore 1. Specification may be, (a) Either on account of individuality, i. e. 
when one individual is distinguished from others of the same species, or 
when one species or genus is distinguished from other species or genera; 
or, (6) It may be on account of quality, attributes, condition, actions, cir- 
cumstances, ete., in which case the quality, attributes, etc., are as it were 
individualized or specificated, when the article is employed. E. g. 6 astos 
the eagle, when one is distinguished from several of the same kind; 6 cetog 
or os astoé, when either the singular or plural is used generically, so as to 
distinguish this species of birds from other species. Specifications on the 
ground of attributes, etc., are such as follow; viz., sialy of Aéyovtes there are 
[some] who say, where this class of persons is distinguished by the partic- 
ular action attributed to them in Aéyovtes. So ovx sors 0 Hynuopevos 
there is no one who will lead, where the action of leading is made to.distin- 
guish the individual who performs it; so 0 omelguw the sower, 6 negateoy 
the tempter, etc., in which latter cases we convert the participles into mere 
nouns in translating them, while the article directs the reader to note the 
distinctive quality or trait of the agent named. The cases of specification, 
which belong to the class just named, are almost without number; e. g. 6 
ayadog or of ayadol, o xaxes or of xaxof; and so of pidocogoirtss, of ano- 
guyortss, of Joxovrtec, etc. Almost all adjectives and participles are capa- 
ble of such a use, because they are attributives ; and so, likewise, a multi- 
tude of attributive nouns, as 0 Bantiotys, 0 Baasdsvs, 6 iysuwr, 0 zthiag— 
706, etc. 

N. B. In cases where specification is not intended, the article is omitted ; 
and then we may translate by, or without, our indefinite article a (an), as 
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our idiom may require. The N. Test. Greek sometimes employs the nu- 
meral ig (one) as an indefinite article; e. g. Matt. 8:19, moocedPuyr s¢ 
VoruparEts—a scribe. So in John 6:9. Matt. 21:19. Rev. 8: 13. Sosthe 
is frequently employed, in the later Hebrew. In a like sense tig is often 
used. 

Nore 2. The article, it should be understood, is not rigidly confined to 
nouns, adjectives, and participles; but when adverbs, the Inf. mode, a part 
of a sentence, etc., take the place of nouns or adjectives, i. e. become 
nouns or adjectives ad sensum, then the article may be, and ones is, pre- 
fixed to them. 

Nore 3. The demonstrative and pronominal use of the article will be 
treated of in the sequel; see § 94. 


(2) Use before leading nouns. (a) Itis ually placed be- 
fore nouns that designate any thing single, or monadic in its 
kind, or which is deemed by the speaker or writer to be so. 
Adjectives and participles, with the meaning of nouns, follow the 
same rule. 


E. g. 6 ovgavds, 7 i, 6 Hlvog, H GEdijvn, 4 StxccogLrn, 7 Prdocogia, | age- 
IN, TO XBACY, TO xaxOY, O GrEiQw, etc. 

Under this head may be ranked not only the use of the article for de- 
signating individuality, i. e. a single individual as distinct from others of the 
same species, but all those cases where a whole species or genus is re- 
garded as a unity in distinction from other classes of beings; see No. 1. 
Note 1, above. 

Norte 1. Cases of distributive meaning, with the article, may be ex- 
plained on the ground of individuality; e. g. Xen. Anab. I. 3. 21, “Cyrus 
promised ... three half-Dorics tov pijvog t& ctgatiwtn, each month to each 
soldier.” 

Note 2. When parts of an assumed totality or unity are enumerated, the 
article is usually omitted, although each of these parts may embrace a 
whole species, and each would demand the article, when considered in 
another relation; e. g. yuvaixes xai maides* adshqpol xal adslqai, etc. Here 
the idea of specific differences seems to be merged by the consideration of 
union in one whole, and so the article which notes the specific difference 
is omitted. But where the writer means that each class shall be distinctly 
noted, he of course employs the article before them; and such are per- 
haps a majority of the cases. 

Norte 3. Nouns which in common cases are specific and would take the 
article, omit it when they are used i in an abstract or indefinite sense ; e. B 
ny sia 9 aw Seous to believe in gods; tévon éni Seinvoy to go to supper ; youwat 
ént pode to write for reward. With all these and the like words, the arti- 
cle would of course be employed where individual specification was in- 
tended. 


(b) But on the very ground that many nouns, etc., are so 
definite in their nature as to leave no room for mistake, or on 
the ground that they have by usage acquired as it were the force 
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of proper names, the article 1s often omitted where it might be 
inserted. 


E. g- in the N. Test. it is often omitted i iD ijAsos, Wis olgavds, Sélacoa, 
yvs, a70Q0, &Y0US, F206, mvevmo ay Lor, MATH O, avn, mQocurtoy, exxhyaia, 
dsinvov, Suvatos, Suga, ¥O[06, vEXQOL, xoopOs, dia Bodos, wea, aOYN, xv- 
eros’ also dixatouvyn, ayann, nivtis, xoxia, mleovesia, cpagtia,etc. These, 
although monadic, are more or less frequently employed without the article, 
as may be seen by reference to the Greek Concordance. The like usage 
exists in the Classics. 


Nore 4. On the ground of single objects may be placed the proper 
names of persons, countries, cities, rivers, etc.; which, as is universally 
acknowledged, employ or omit the article, with few exceptions, almost ad 
libitum scriptoris. In the N. Test., the names of countries and rivers more 
frequently take the article than the names of towns. ‘The names of persons 
vary so much, that no general principle can be stated; for different writers 
have different usages. Where the names are indeclinable, it might natu- 
rally be expected that the article would be added in order to distinguish 
the case; and this often happens, but not always; see in Matt. 1: 1—16, 
where throughout vs. 2—16 both usages are developed. And the like, 
often elsewhere. The usual custom is, to employ the article with proper 
names, in case the person, etc., spoken of has been, or is now epoaany 
designed to be, the subject of the writer’s consideration; as 6 Swxgatys 
py, i. e. the Socrates whom I am now considering. 


Nore 5. Connected with the principle above stated, but somewhat di- 
verse in its nature, is the omission of the article before abstract nouns in gene- 
ral. An abstract idea, in its very nature, is divested of individuality, and 
therefore dispenses with the article; e. g. copia wisdom, etc. But if a dis- 
tinction is to be made between one class of abstracts and another, then of 
course the article is employed to mark it; e. g. 9) pidogogia as a science 
distinguished from other sciences. If, moreover, the writer wishes to 
mark the totality or whole compass of any science, etc., and not simply its 
abstract nature, the article i is employed, as in other like cases; €. g. Phae- 
do, p. 69, 7 pilocopia xat 4 Oixocroctwn xal 7 avdola xat uty 7 pyoryats, 
un naPaoudos tig 73.1. €. philosophy as a science, justice as practical virtue, 
etc. How much more exact the Greek is than our own naneueesy) In such 
cases, is plain to the considerate reader. 


Nore 6. On the like ground with the preceding cases stand words 
designating material substances simply considered ; e. g. yaha milk, vu 
water, etc., without the article. But when considered in relation to the 
speaker, they become individualized and take the article, as dc¢ pou 70 ya- 
4a; and so when they are considered as a whole species in distinction 
from other things, as t0 yada éotiy Ou milk is sweet. 


‘ (3) When a word, not definite and specific in itself, is ren- 
dered so by some adjunct, (pronoun, adjective, participle, noun, 
noun with a preposition, etc.), it may, like monadic nouns, ad- 
mit or reject the article. | 


FE. g. in Matt. 11. we find in quick succession and with the article, tats 
19 
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psoas éxelvaic, TH; éoeuy Tis *Lovdaias, 7 q Baotheta TOY otgaraiy, THY adov 
xugion, TUS teifoug. aurot, 10 tvOupa aitov, mv oopiv autou, 1) TQOG?) av- 
Tov, 1a¢ GHagtiug aUT@Y, etc.; most of these nouns, being in their own na- 
ture indefinite, are here made specific by the adjuncts united with them, 
and are so marked. 


On the coutrary, én mgoowroy aitdiv, Matt. 17: 6; & Boazlow autoU, 
Luke 1: 51; é» de&e@ avtoi, Eph. 1: 20 ; m0 Sa oaluay cou, Luke 19: 42; 
vou cialads 1 Cor. 2:16; év mode Avid, Luke 2: 113 ségar xgicews, 
2 Pet. 2:95; mowrny pulaei: Acts 12: 10; all without the article. And 
thus, very often elsewhere. This is less frequent in the Classics, but still 
it may often be met with. 


(4) When from the nature of the case the speaker or writer 
can be supposed to mean only one particular object, the article is 
usually prefixed ; although even here, in some instances where 
there is no danger of mistake, the ar ticle j is sometimes omitted. 


Nore 1. The cases of this nature may be resolved principally into two 
leading classes ; viz. either, (a) Well known or celebrated objects ; e.g. 10 MOT} - 
geor, in Matt. 26: 27, means the cup by which drink was usually served at 
the table ; toy »nt7je0 in John Js: 5, the wash-bason which was usually 
placed in a guest-chamber ; 10 inngern in Luke 4: 20, the servant who usu- 
ally waited in the synagogue; tovc uyyélovg in James 2: 25, the well 
known spies, etc. Cases of this nature are very frequent, and are not al- 
ways to be judged of by the knowledge which the reader may possess. 
Enough that the objects were well known, or definitely conceived of, by the 
writer and his cotemporaries.—Somewhat different from this are two cases, 
not unfrequent ; viz. (1) Merely implied antithesis occasions the use of the 
article; and then special stress is of course laid upon the noun which it 
accompanies ; as John 7: 24, thy Oixalay xpiow xgivate judge the righteous 
judgment, in opposition to that which is unrighteous. When antithesis is 
expressed, of course it justifies the same usage in respect to the article; as 
mOdguog ovx EotLy avev xivdvywy, Without the article ; but when spoken i in 
the way of contrast, the usage would be different, as 6 oAsuoc ovx kvev xiv 
Stvwy, 4) 58 sigivy axiyduvos. (2) In like manner things necessary or ap- 
propriate to any particular occasion or end, often take the article; as Xen. 
Anab. vii. 6. 23, “ he ordered to send on Xenophon to the army toig innoig 
with the [necessary] cavalry.” Ib. 6. 23, “he must then take ta évéyvoa the 
[necessary] pledges.” (3) Diverse still are other cases, such as Acts 26: 24, 
‘Festus spake psyddy 7 pawn with a [the] loud voice’ 1 Cor. 11: 5, ‘ prophe- 
sying dxathinry Wi xepadii, with [the] uncovered head. Heb. 7: 4. ‘hath 
anaga Bator rv tegocvvny [the] unchangeable priesthood.’ So Rev. 2: 18.4: 
7 Mark 8:17. Matt.13: 4. Heb. 5: 14. Here voice, head, priesthood, etc. 
are definite, as belonging to specific individuals, etc. See Win: Gram. 
§ 17, 2. 

(b) Objects that have already been mentioned, either directly or indirectly ; ; 
e. g. directly, as Matt. 1: 20 ayyehos, 1: 246 ayyehog ; Matt. 2:1 woyo:, 2:7 
TOUS payous 5 Matt. 13: 25 bilarea, | 13: 26 ta Cibavve: ; ; Luke 9: 13 mneéyvte 
Gots xal iy Fveg Ovo, 9: 16 tors nets KQTOUS xui to's OVO iySvag; and so often, 
every where. Indirect mention also authorizes the use of the article; e. g. 
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Eph. 6: 12, 4 wakn the contest, viz., the one implied by what i is said in vs. 10, 
11; ty oixlay, Acts 9: 17, refers to what is said in v.11; tov ayysdov, Acts 
11: 13, refers to the diyychog mentioned in Acts 10: 3, 20, The article in 
such cases is demonstrative in its nature. 


Nore 2. The reader must not suppose the aboye rules in a, }, to be im- 
perious in all cases. Whenever a speaker or writer chose to employ a 
word, which had been already mentioned, in a sense less specific, or when 
(from the nature of the case) there was no danger in respect to its being re- 
garded rightly as specific, he could omit the article; e. g. Matt. 13: 27, {- 
Savca, which had been already twice mentioned, but which in this case re- 
quired a sense less specific. 


(5) The subject of a proposition, (a) More usually takes the 
article, and the predicate omits it. But, (6) Sometimes the re- 
verse of this is the case. (c) Sometimes both Buplees and predi- 
cate take it, and sometimes omit it. 


E. g. (a a) F806 nv 0 Loyos, John 1: 1, where 6 doyog is the subject ; o 
piccy tov udsh~oy avtov, ar Seumoxrévos éoti, 1 John 3: 15; and thus in a 
multitude of cases, because in general the subject of a proposition is speci- 
fic, and the predicate is not so, but is designed merely to mark quality, state, 
condition, character, etc., without individuality in the mode of expression. 
(5) Often a pronoun demonstrative or personal without the article, (some- 
times other words), i is employed | as the Nom. or subject, while the predicate 
has the article ; as avery éotiy 4 ayyedla, 1 John 3:11; ovreg éotey 6 téxtoy, 
Mark 6: 3; pets éots ob dakobytss, Mark 13:11; et saepe alibi. So also 
in the Classics ; as signin gotl 10 ayadoy. Phaed. of Plato, p. 78, raita ua- 
dota sives ta GovySeta, these things most of all must be [the] uncompounded. 
(c) The third case is very common ; ©. g 1) Guugtia éativ 3) _avopia, 1 John 
3: 4; 4» évtoln 9) Teodortoe éotly 0 iéyos x. T. 4.1 John 2:7; 3 xepads o 7) Xge- 
or0¢ dott, 1 Cor. 11:3; 4 68 étge iy 6 Xguatds, 1 Cor.10: 4; 4 fay Hv 10 
ges, John 1: 4; and thus in a multitude of cases. On the contrary, both 
subject and predicate sometimes omit the article, as mohdot yao sige xAntol, 
Matt. 20: 16; Id. 22: 14; so in the classics: oxtia toutay procs ayadn, 
Ael. Animal. HI. 24; and thus the proverbs, RAVIWY YORUATOY LETQOY aY— 
Sownos, and xalog Grrwopee . Zaet¢ OpELAousyyn. — All the usages under 
No. 5, are common to the Classics, 

From facts such as these, it appears that the suljedt and predicate, as sas 
neither take nor reject the article; but the addition or omission of it de- 
pends entirely on the nature of the ‘words employed, i. e. on the fact, whether 
they are designed to be specific or otherwise. 


(6) Nouns in apposition, explanatory of a preceding noun, 
usually take the article; but sometimes it is omitted. 


E. g. ‘Ayoinnas 6 Baotlsvs, Tuuvyng 0 Bontiotis, etc. But on the other 
hand; Ziuwv Bugcsis, Acts 10: 82; “dvva moogijts, Luke 2: 36; Iuios 
AspBaiios, Acts 20:4; TiBeoiov Kulsaoos: Luke 3:1; Pega Bogie, 
Acts 7: 10, ete. Both of these usages are common in the Classics. In 
cases where the object of the noun in apposition is to mark something 
specific and individual, which is altogether appropriate to the person or 
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thing named, the article is employed; but when there is no special design 
of this nature, it may be omitted, as in Qouxvdidns “ASnvatos, Bosyvog Ta- 
Aatay Baotrevs, etc. Very generally when the explanatory noun in apposition 
takes the article, the preceding proper name omits tt; see above. Of course it 
is omitted in the first noun, when it is wanting in the second; see above. 
But in a few cases both jouns take the article; e. g. 0 Kgoiaos, 6 tay Av- 
da» Buotdevs. Here, and in such cases, special emphasis, or demonstrative 
meaning, is attached to the first noun. In like manner, éyw 6 tAjuo» and 
éy@ tijuey; in the first case, an intensity is expressed by 6 tAjuwy, quasi 
the wretched one. , 

The names of rivers, mountains, countries, and islands, are sometimes put 
between the article that belongs to the apposition-noun and that noun itself; 
as 0 “Alvs motapoc, the Halys river ; to Sotmov axgov, the Sunium summit ; 
4 dijloc ynoos, the Delos island, etc. In such cases the two nouns must be of 
the same gender, and then this position of the words makes them, as it were, 
one compound word. 

Particimal nouns in apposition always take the article; and generally the 
nouns also which precede them; e. g. of Poivixes—ot utioartes tv v7ACOV. 


(7) Verbs signifying to be or to call, usually take anarthrous 
nouns, i. e. nouns without the article, after them ; but this cus- 
tom is not uniform. 


E. g. ty oaue éot, tv nvsiva éutt, ovx Erte qofoc, Matt. 5:9 viot Geov 
xdnDijoorvta:, Matt. 23: 10 undé xdndite xuOnynral; and thus often. On 
the contrary ; Aéyetar 6 a&wivFosg, Rev. 8:11; xaisitar... 6 Loyos tov Feov, 
Rev. 19:13. So Xen. Cyrop. DE 3, 4, avaxaloivtes tov evsgystny tov ay- 
doa tovayadoy. See also Anab. VI. 7. Matth. Gramm. § 268. Examples 
of the article after the substantive verb, see above under No. 5. In such 
cases, where the article is employed, it of course is emphatic, i. e. it attrib- 
utes the meaning of the noun Joined with it in a peculiar sense to the in- 
dividuals in question. This usage is not unfrequent in the Classics. 


(8) When the gender of nouns connected together in the 
same case is different, if the article stands before the first noun, 
it is commonly inserted before the second, etc.; but.this practice 
is not uniform. 


E. g. tag oeSouévac yuvainas ... xod tovg mowtovs tig modes, Acts 13: 
50; év 10g maguntepeor xai 17 axpoSvotig, Col. 2:13; 10 Sixaroy xai thy 
isotyta, Col. 4: 1; et alibi saepe. Yet the contrary usage exists; e. g, 
ta évtaduata xai Sidaoxadias, Col. 2: 22: sig tag ddovs xat ponypovs, Luke 
14: 23; rv dvvopew xai adovtory, Rev. 5:12; Luke 1: 6. 28: 49, et al. 
So Plato: of matdég 18 xat yuvaixes: oO cwpoovay xat cwyeovoica, et al. In 
all cases of this nature, the use of the article before the second noun, etc., 
depends on the degree of distinction which the writer means to make be- 
tween the different classes named. If this is a prominent object, the arti- 
cle is employed in each case ; otherwise it is omitted in the subsequent 
nouns, etc. 


(9) Nouns connected in the same case ahd the same gender, 
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usually omit the article after the first noun ; but not unfrequently 
they insert it. 


E. g. pete TOV mea Buregay xOL Yeappatsoy, Mark 15: 1; 31a tij¢ qido- 
aopias xut xevig anatys, Col. 2:8; étt17 Ovoia xat dectoveyig, Phil. 2: 17, 
et alibi saepe. And the like in respect to adjectives and participles ; e. g. 
tov aytov xai Sixatoy, Acts 3:14; and so Acts 2: 20, etc. Participles ; 
OL... Autgsvortes xai xavyupusvor...xal...senordotes, Phil. 3: 3; and so 
in John 21, 24, et al. saepe. | 


Yet the contrary usage is almost equally common ; e€. g. 08 aoyvegeis 
xad of Unngsrat, John 19:6; 10 avéum xol tH xdvdwn, Luke 8:24. Luke 
11: 37, et al. saepe. The general principle seems to be, that where the 
particulars belong to one genus, the article is not repeated ; but where 
they are entirely separate, it is inserted. Yet this principle is very often 
violated; as appears by the examples above, and asis manifest. from the 
best Greek writers; see Matth. Gramm. § 268. Anmerk. 1. Here, as in ’ 
No. 8, the use of the article depends on the degree of distinctiveness to be 
given to each particular. 

GeneraL Remarx. Such are the general principles respecting the ar- 
ticle, when employed, or not employed, as connected with the leading or 
principal noun or nouns inasentence. The subordinate uses of it remain 
to be developed. In the mean time the student should note, that the Greeks 
have three distinct methods of exhibiting their views in regard to the defi- 
niteness or indefiniteness of any object. For example; {woy means animal, 
i. e. every and any animal; to ¢aov means the animal, i. e. a specific indi- 
vidual in a certain condition or with certain particular attributes; Cwoy te 
means an animal, i. e. a particular beast, or an individual beast, considered 
simply as individual, but not as distinguished by particular attributes or con- 
ditions, etc. In the latter case t1¢, t1, is usually employed in order to denote 
simple individuality; and in the N. Test., sometimes, gic, see No. 1. Note 1. 
N. B. But sometimes, even here, emphasis occasions the use of the arti- 
cle with the noun which teg qualifies; as 6 %UQLOS 116, Soph. O. C. 288, toi's 
avtosytas tuvas, O. R. 107. 


§ 90. Article with adjectives. 


(1) An adjective qualifying any noun may be laced either 
between the article and its noun, or after the noun. _ In the last 
case the general rule is, that if the noun has the article, the ad- 
jective must adopt it. 


E. g. 10 aytoy nvetuc, of adn Divot mooKuYyT aL, etc. More usually the 
adjective i is 3 placed after the noun; as 7 San 4 aiedvios, 4) MOALg % Evan, Oo 
&yFownos 6 ayados, etc. Cases of both kinds occur every where, and 
more examples are unnecessary. 


(2) Different from the cases in No. 1, are all those cases in 
which the adjective is the predicate of a sentence: Here it usu- 
ally and naturally dispenses with the article, and more common- 
ly (not always) precedes the noun or pronoun to which it bears 
a relation. 
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E. g. xalog 6 vouog* ov xaloy to xavynue’ totto éots xadov. As the 
adjective in this case does not in reality agree with the noun expressed, it 
may be ofa different number or gender, when the writer pleases ; like the 
Latin: Varium et mutabile semper femina, and so the Greek novygoy uéy yuri). 


Note 1. In nearly, if not quite, all the cases in which the noun has an 
article, and the adjective has not the position, or the adjunct article, de- 
scribed in No. 1, it must be regarded as a predicate. E. g. to vag Tevé UpLot 
aytoy, (so Gr jesbach and Schott), Luke 12: 12. 1 Cor. 10: 3, 10 auto Bea- 
po TLVEVLOTLXOY . .10 QUTO TLO Ot AVELMETLXOY 3 ; Gal.1: 4, rod érecreitos 
aLw@YOS TOVNgON ; 1 John 5: 20, 3) Sw aiwvioc. See also above, No. 4. Note 
l. a. 3. In the classics a larger number of the like constructions are found, 
which are copiously exhibited in Matthiae’s Gramm. § 27. b. Some of 
these are as follows; ‘It is proper for me to speak py ént tous £0 gyols xu 
dots concerning works which are not good, Eurip. Pheniss. 540 ; 0 partis tous 
heyous wevdeic hey, Soph. Oedip. Tyr. 526; movngots xal ToIs Aoyous xab 
Tots moayuaoL Loesevor Isoc. [Orell.] § 208 Soin Buttman (§ 125. Note 
3), Olny tiv vixta’ Ever tov mekéxvy O§vtatov’ ex axgoss Tors Ogear*® 70Eto 
ént mlovuiots tots moAdtor. In such cases the adjective may precede or fol- 
low the noun with the article. In these and all the like cases, Matthiae, 
Buttmann, Kiihner, and others, think the adjective is a kind of predicate ; 
e. g. “the prophet speaks words which are false ;?> “making use of words 
and actions which are bad ;” “he has an axe which 18 very sharp,” etc. But 
if we may solve these cases in such a way, why may we not-do the same 
in respect to all other adjectives, especially such as follow the noun, e. g. 
6 avFemnos 0 ayadds, the man who is good? Moreover how shall we ren- 
der olny iv vixta, following the principles of these grammarians? The 
night which is whole, i. e. unbroken, undivided, would not give the sense of 
the Greek, which means ‘the whole time of the night season without any 
subtraction.’ Are not cases of this nature, in respect to adjectives, like those 
of participles, which, placed before or after the noun with the article, may 
take or omit the article, just as, the writer means to make them more or 
less prominent and distinctive? If this principle may be applied to ad- 
jectives, all will be at least intelligible. But now, exactly the contrary mean- 
ing is elicited by the principles of the grammarians named; and perhaps 
with good_reason in most cases; for most of the adjectives so arranged seem 
to be emphatic, as the reader may see for himself. 

In particular, adjectives of quantity, space, and the like, are wont to ob- 
tain the anarthrous state in question; e. g. such as 166, odo, péoos, Which 
rarely indeed stand between the article and its noun. Such cases, how- 
ever, seem to be merely idiomatic. But in regard to most adjectives in 
the condition now under consideration, Kiihner states the general princi- 
ple to be, that the writer means to give them a PREDICATE SENSE, and thus to 
throw them into a kind of subordinate clause, instead of uniting them into one 
compound idea with the noun. It is not by the nature of the case only that 
we are to judge of them, but ay Be design of we writer. Quite different 
is the solution of Winer, § 12. 1 | 


(3) The article with aha which are not connected with 
any noun expressed, indicates that they are employed as nouns. 
It 1S is regulated by the usual principles of specification. 
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E. g. 0 ayados, of xaxol, ob Fyqtol, and particularly the neuter sing., and 
often the plural, as to xaAoy, To xOKOY, 10 YYMOTOY, Ta avaYKOTU, TA KOYata, 
etc. The neuter thus employed is very often used in the place of abstract 
nouns; and often also for adverbs. 


Note. The article here, as in the case of nouns, can be omitted if the 
expression is designed to be indefinite; e. g. Odys. 9’, 195, ahaos a blind 
man. 


$ 91. Article with Participles. 


(1) When participles are employed as mere adjectives, in re- 
spect to meaning, the construction of thern, in regard to the ar- 
ticle, is substantially the same with that of adjectives. 


E. g. (a) They are placed between the article and its noun; as o tex Dig 
Bacriere, Matt. 2: 23 TOU Puvouevov aotégos, Matt. 2: 7; tij¢ pelorencs oo- 
yiic, Matt. 3: 7; tov Asyousvow Iétgov, Matt. 4:18; et al. saepe. (b) More 
usually they are placed after the noun, and take the article when the noun 
has it; e. g. 6 wetos G Cu» the living bread, John 6: 51, comp. v. 57, 0 Ca» 
satno. Matt. 10: 6, ta nodfata ta anodwiote the lost sheep, etc. Neuter 
intransitive and passive verbs form most of the participles used as adjec- 
tives. ; 


(2) Participles retaining the meaning of verbs are subject 
to a different construction ; and for the most part the so-called 
article, when attached to them, is to be translated by he who, 
who, whoever, they who, that which, etc. No certain rule can 
be given here, inasmuch as it generally depends on the intention 
of the writer, as to the prominence which he designs to give to 
the participial word, whether the article is inserted or omitted. 


In.ustratTions. Several classes may be here distinguished. (a) Where 
the Participle forms the subject or object of a sentence ; in which case it 
takes the article in order to give it somewhat of the nature of & noun ; 
e. g. 0 moijous 10 Els0¢ [éore ninotoy], Luke 10: 37. In 11: 23, 6 py aiy— 
6 uy ovvayor; v.40, 6 moincas, etc. John 6: 35, 6 goyouervoc—o MLOTEUEOY, 
etc. Rom. 10: 5, and j in like mapner every where. Here we translate 6 
by he who, sohoever: etc., and subjoin a verb; and we do so, because our 
idiom. differs from the Greek. When participles are the object of a sen- 
tence, the principle is the same; e. g. “I will in no wise cast out tov toxo- 
pevoy macs ws,” John 10: 37. Id. saep. al. 

Nore. But here also, as in the case of adjectives, if the object be not 
specific, the article may be omitted, even according to the best Greek usage ; 
e. g. Bonoas one who cries, a crier, Odys. 8, 473; vonoas an intelligent person, 
Hes. Egy. init.: ouoloyav any one who confesses, Lys. p. 104. 28; and Plato 
even commingles both constructions in the following sentence ; Sreepeges 
dé mapnohv podav uy padortos, xal o yupvacapevos uy yeyvpvacpuevor he 
differs much who has learned, from him who has not learned, and he.who has 
practised, from him who is not practised. Matth. § 556.4. So in Rom. 10: 
14, ‘ How shall they hear yogis xnovacortos.’ 
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(b) Where the subject or object of the sentence is otherwise designated, 
i. e. is a noun, pronoun, etc., the practice is various, as the part. (the par- 
ticipial-adjectives excepted) then comes near to the nature of a verb. (1) 
The subject or object may have or omit the article, while the participle is 
anarthrous ; e. g. 6 iszueos xaSwnliopévog qudaccn, etc. Luke 11: 21. 
V. 22, 0 iazupotegos ened F wv vixnon, etc. V. 24, 10 axadagtoy avsvpo ... 
{ntovy ... xat uy eteloxor. V. 53, of yooppatetc... évedgetortec, etc. John 
6: 14,19. Rom. 10:12. Acts 23: 27. 3: 26. 21:8. Such is the great ma- 
jority of cases. But cases where the article is omitted in both words 
are frequent; e.g. Rom. 11: 21, 00g daoy anstotvta xai avtidéyovta. 
Luke 11:17, néoa Bacidsia... Siapsqusdiioa, etc. Luke 10: 25. Acts 
1: 15; and so whenever the subject is designed not to be specific. (2) 
The participle may take the article, while the subject either has it, or re- 
jects it; as of opPudpor of Blénortec, Luke 10: 23; of &»Pownor of MEQuna— 
tovytes, Luke 11: 44; 10 iva... to éxyvvouevor, Luke 11: 50. John 6: 22, 
27, 33, 44, 50. The subject is anarthrous in Luke 11: 10, 1a¢ 0 attas; 
11: 45, Siduoxale, taita déywy, etc. John 6:45, Rom. 10: 4, 11, et al. saepe. 
Generally some pronoun, or més, or tic, is the subject or object in such 
cases, i. e. where the noun, etc., omits the article and the participle takes it. 


Remark. In a great number of instances, a Participle of the Nom. case 
merely supplies the place ofa verb, and is used to designate preparatory 
action; see § 140.3. Of course it is anarthrous here, where the subject is 
a noun or pronoun expressed or understood. But the great mass of cases 
in which the Part. has an article, (excepting those which supply the place 
of nouns or adjectives), is of such a nature that the article must be ren- 
dered he who, who, whoever, that which, etc., and such are to be regarded as 
being thus made prominent by the article, and in a measure disjoined from 
the nouns, etc., with which they are construed. Of course, the case No. 1 
above presents the less emphatic use of the participle; No. 2, the more 
‘emphatic one. See an example of both in 1 Pet. 5:10. The reader will 
not fail to remark, that such being the case, the article before participles 
of this class produces an effect just the reverse of that which is produced 
when it is employed with adjectives. Is there not something yet unde- 
veloped, respecting the use of the article in senses so opposite ? 


§ 92. Article before other adjuncts to principal Nouns. 


(1) A multitude of leading nouns have other adjuncts besides 
- adjectives and participles, which qualify them, or are exegetical 
in their nature ; and thus these adjuncts partake of the nature of 
adjectives. Such adjuncts, when connected with prepositions, 
are disposed of in the same way as adjectives, in regard to the 
article. | ; 

E. g. (a) Such adjuncts may be put between the article and the noun; 
as to év av9oumois xaxdy’ tats éy Suaon0gg guiais: ta év cagxt EF-vn, etc. 
In all such cases the adjuncts are, to all intents and purposes, adjectives ad 
sensum. (b) They are put after the principal noun, and usually (but not al- 
ways) with the article before them when the noun has the article; as tij¢ 
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Svaxoviag tij¢ sic tovg aylous, 2 Cor. 8: 43 toig... adelqois tors & EFvorv, 
Acts 15: 23; James 1: 1. Rom. 4: 11, et saepe alibi. (c) The adjunct 
sometimes has the article when the principal noun omits it; and vice versa ; 
e. g. aiote TH etg éus, Acts 26:18; toywy tev ey Dixorootyn, Tit. 3:53 2 Tim. 
1: 13, et saepe al. see Winer § 19. 4. Vice versa; tav ovyysyav pov xata 
oagxa, Rom. 9: 3; ta E9vn dv cagxi, Eph. 2:11; 2Cor.7: 7. Col. 1: 4. 
1 Cor. 10: 18. And so Polyb. IIL 48. 11, ty» ddorgrodenee 790 “Popaiovs, 
et al. saepe. 


Nore 1. It will be understood, of course, that where the principal noun 
omits the article, the adjunct more commonly omits it also; as cig uetadnyy 
peetax evzugsotias, 1 Tim. 4:3; 1Tim.1: 5. Rom. 14:17, et al. saepe. But 
exceptions to this, as in (c) above; are by no means rare. 


(2) The most common adjunct of all is the Gen. case, as con- 
nected with the principal noun. The usage here differs some- 
what from that described in No.1. E. g. 


(1) The Gen. is usually put after the principal noun without repeating the 
article which belongs to the principal noun; as 0 loyos to Peov (not o tov 
Szov); and thus in cases without number. But, (2) We find also (although 
not often in the N. Test.) Such constructions as repeat the article of the 
principal noun ; e. g- O avg 6 w¢ Kudnons (Anac.); 6 Sijpos 0 APnrvaiwr, 
Plat. Gorg. p. 481; TO Tetyn Tu Adyvaiwy, id. p- 455, et al. saepe. Soi in the 
N. Test.; 1 Cor. 1: 18, 0 Aoyog 6 tov otavgov; Acts 13: 22, Jafid, 6 rod 
* Tecoal. John 19: 25. Matt. 4: 21. 10: 2. Mark 3: 17, etc.; nearly always 
for the sake of emphasis or distinction. (3) Not unfrequently the Gen. is 
placed between the article of the governing noun and that noun itself; e. g. 
T& TS MOlewS MQGyuaTA, etc. ; but this is not a usual construction in the 
N. Testament. 


Note 1. Usually both nouns, in such cases, have or omit the article. 
But this is not a necessary rule; for often the first noun is anarthrous, while 
the second noun has the article; and sometimes vice versa; e. g. év meow THY 
axav9av, Luke 8: 7; 7Sovav tov Biov, Luke 8:14; Luke 8: 41. Phil. 2: 25, 
et al. saepe. In the examples above, Viz. to epee ta ADivaiwy, o Sipos 6 7) 
"AFnvaiwy, etc., the noun in the Gen. omits the article; and so in some 
other cases where proper names are not concerned ; e. g. ovvexadeae, xab 
innéwv xal melav xat aoputwy tors Hynuovas, Cyrop. vi. 3. 8 It does not 
seem to depend merely on the relation of the two nouns, whether they shall 
both take or both reject the article ; but on the nature of each noun by itself, 
and on the particular design of the writer as to specification in respect to 
either noun. 


Nore 2. The construction in No. 3 is sometimes carried 80 far in the 
classics, that three articles are brought together ; e€. g. Ty TOV TH Ovte Oy- 
ToLxov . . TEXYHY* Ta tig THY TOlkaY pogns Oupata, Plato. This involute 
construction is not at all predominant in the N. Test.; the writers of which 
generally prefer the most simple and obvious position of their words, and 
plainly seek for no effect resulting from mere artificial harmony of arrange- 
ment. ; 
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§ 93. Special usages of the article. 


(1) Odrosg, éxeivos, and avrds, used as pronominal adjectives, 
require the noun (some proper names excepted) to which they 
belong, to take the article, throughout the N. Test. 


Nore }. In the classics, nouns thus connected sometimes take and some- 
times omit the article, specially in poetry; see Matth. § 265. 1. § 266." 

Nore 2. When the noun is the predicate of a sentence, and the pronoun 
the subject, the article may of course be dispensed with; as tatta téxva 
tov Sov these [are] the children of God, Rom. 9: 8. Comp. Gal. 3: 7. 1 Thess. 
4:3. Luke 1: 36, et alibi. 


(2) “Lxaoros, in the N. Test., used as an adjective, expels the 
article ; see Luke 6: 44. John 19: 23. Heb. 3: 13, al. 


Nore. The Greeks, on the other hand, sometimes adinitted the article 
in this case; see Matth. § 265. 5. 


(3) Tocovros admits or rejects the article, as the nature of the 
noun is definite or indefinite. 


E. g. 2 Cor. 12: 2,3. John 4: 23. Mark 9: 37. Excluded in Matt. 9: 8. 
Mark 6: 2. Acts 16: 24, et al. Same usage in the classics, 


(4) Tas in the singular, (a) Requires the article with its noun 
when it indicates totality, i.e. a tout ensemble. (b) It excludes 
it, when each is the idea conveyed by it. - | 


E. g. naga 1 ayeln, Matt.8: 32. 21:10. Mark 4: let al.saepe. (6) E.g. 
mas “vIgunosg, Nua Mods, etc. ; see Matt. 3: 10. 18:47. Luke 3: 5, et al. 
saepe. | 

Note. Proper names under (a) do not always take the article; as ma- 
oo ‘Iegocdduua, Matt. 2: 3. Acts 2: 36. On the other hand, when a partici- 
ple is employed in the room of a noun, in the case (b), the article remains; 
as mic 0 Ogyttopevos, Matt. 5: 22; aac o Blénwy, Matt. 5: 28; and so in in- 
numerable cases, both in the N. Test. and in the classics. It is the partici- 
ple which demands the retention of the article in such cases, in order that 
this article should mark its nature as a noun, adjective, ete. 


(c) A definite noun, joined with the plural (navzeg, etc.), re- 
quires the article; before an indefinite one the article is omitted. 


E. g. inserted in such cases as Matt. 2: 16. 4: 24. Mark 5: 12 et saepe 
alibi. On the contrary, omitted in such cases as Rom. 5:12. Gal. 6:6 
1 Tim. 2: 4, et al. saepe. The presence of wuyvres, etc., then, does not 
seem to affect the omission or insertion of the article before the noun; 
this depends on the nature of the noun itself. 


Nore. The position of még etc., and mayrec etc., varies in a few cases ; 
e. g. mage H Modis, o mus youos Gal. 5: 14, téxvoy attig marta Luke 7:35; 
but in almost all cases this adjective precedes the noun to which it belongs. 
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The like position (before the noun) does odog always take in the N. Test. ; 
and very often éxéivoc, in like manner. 


(5) The pronominal adjectives énos, 508, nuétegos, etc., usU- 
ally require the article, because of their definitive nature. 


But sometimes it is omitted, where the nature of the case shows that 
the writer does not desire to particularize; as ¢uoy Boduca éoty, John 4: 34. 


(6) Adverbs often take the article and thus become adjec- 
tives, or supply the place of nouns. 


_E. g. of xalas [evPowmor], 7 wvevoy [juega], 7 ave [modsc], etc. 


(7) The Infinitive mode when used substantively, usually 
takes the article ; in which case this mode is employed as an 
indeclinable noun, in all the usual cases of a noun. 


(8) The article ro is put before a word, phrase, etc., quoted ; 
as 10 ‘HHilas the [word] Hellas ; or before a phrase or sentence, 
the whole of which is employed as subject or object in a sentence. 


E. g. ‘There arose a dispute among them, 10 tig av sly peifav attay, 
Luke 9: 46; ‘And they sought...t0 ag av two aviov, Luke 22: 2. 
So Rom. 8: 26. Acts 4: 21. 22: 30. Mark 9: 23. Luke 1: 62. 22: 23. 
1 Thess. 4:1. In such cases, to is equivalent to videlicet, namely, ete. 


§ 94. Article as a pronoun. 


(1) The simple article as a pronoun demonstrative, is em- 
ployed rarely in the N. Test.; but the sense of a demonstrative 
attaches to it in cases | such as 6 pev... 0 68, or ods and ode, or 
of éx vouov, ta negi vuoy, and the like. : 


In Acts 17: 28, tov 789 7EVOS éouev (from Aratus) means: We are the 
offspring of THI8 ONE, i. €. TOUTOU ToD Feov. But in general the demon- 
strative is made as above. Oftentimes o dé alone is equivalent to aitos; 
as 0 0&8 anoxordSsic, Matt. 15: 24, 26. 12: 39, 48, al. saepe. Again: oi, etc., 
with the Gen. dependent on it, or followed by_ a noun with a preposition, 
is often used as a kind of demonstrative; e. g. of tov ZeSeduiov, John 21: 2; 
ta 175 caoxos, Rom. 8: 5. Luke. 2: 49. Matt. 16: 23, et al. saepe; and so ob 
ano tig Itehins, ot & megutopijs, etc., i.e. they or those of Italy, etc. 

(2) The use of 6,7,10, as a proper relative pronoun in the 
N. Test., is denied by late critics. Matthiae limits this use to 
the Ionic and Doric’ writers, and to the tragedians in the Attic, 


§ 292; and Winer does not recognize it in the N. Testament, 
$ 20. 3. 


Nore. Separate from its connection with participles, Iam not aware of 
any instance in which the article is employed as a simple relative pronoun, 
in the N. Testament. But here, whatever may be said as to the nature of 
the Greek idiom itself in respect to 6, 7, td, before participles, in translat- 
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ing such phrases into English, or Latin, we are obliged to render the arti- 
cle as if it were a relative pronoun; e. g. 0 206, 6 xadécag Huds, God, who 
called us; 0 Ss0¢, 6 agogioas us, God, who separated me, etc.; and thus of 
nearly all the participles that bear a verbal sense and have the article pre- 
fixed. It would not be strictly correct, as a matter of mere grammar, to 
name the article in such cases a relative pronoun; but it constitutes an 
idiom so peculiar that we can express the sense of it only by translating it 
as a relative. Evidently something more remains to be done, in order to 
cast satisfactory light upon the differences (as grammarians now represent 
the matter) between the insertion and omission of the article in connection 
with adjectives, and the same in connection with participles. At present 
the theory is not only diverse in regard to this subject, puto on some points 
it seems to be directly eontradictory. 


NOUNS. 
§ 95. Number and Gender of nouns. 


(1) In cases almost without number, in the Old Test. and in 
the New, also in all classic authors, the singular number of nouns 
and pronouns stands generically for a whole class; 1. e. (as we 
say), it is a noun or pronoun of multitude. 


E. g. James 5: 6, ‘ye have killed to» Sixatov; 2:6, ‘but ye have dis- 
honoured toy MEONYOY | 2 1 Pet. 4: 18, ‘if 6 dixauos scarcely be saved, where 
will 6 aceBng xai auagtedcs appear?’ Pronouns (which of course occupy 
the place of nouns) conform every where, pro re natd, to this usage. 


Nore. Of course, a verb, adjective, or participle, may be in the singular 
or plural when connected with a noun, etc., of multitude. 


2) Vice versd, the plural form is often used where only an 
individual, or a particular thing is meant. 


E. g. (a) In a multitude of cases where the plural form of nouns is em- 
ployed to designate a single object; as ovgavol, ainves, avatolal, Svopai, 
aa Oetta, toig xdAmorg Luke 16: 23, é& aiuatwy éyevyyFyoay John 1: 13, 
(probably referring to the blood of both parents), ta éyxavia, yevéown, afvpe, 
ai ygagqai, and the like. Usage only can determine the extent of this 
idiom; but in many cases such plurals depend on the whole being regarded 
as made up of various parts or ingredients. 

(6) In many special cases, where emphasis is designed to be given to the 
expression, or generality of idea to be expressed; as Heb. 9: 23, xpeitrrogs 
Svuiuis, spoken of the death of Christ; John 9: 3, foya Feov, the peculiar 
or miraculous work of healing the blind ; Heb. 7: 6, emayyelias, the spe- 
cial promise respecting the Messiah ; 2 Cor. 12:1, antaclag xs aTLOXE— 
Avwecs, the heavenly vision related in the sequel ; James 2: 1, év 1mg0cun0- 
Aywpiacg, partiality of any kind; and so oftentimes, both in the New and 
Old Testament. Cases like this last, viz. of abstract nouns in the plural 
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necessarily denote the various developments or exhibitions of the qualities 
named. 


(c) Where the thought is designed to be general only, the plural is not 
unfrequently used, when strictly speaking the subject or agent is only one; 
e. g. Matt. 26: 8, of paSntai avtov... dAéyortes, but in John 12: 4, sig & 
tay padg_taY avTOV, Iovdas ... Aéysi, etc., for here Matthew relates the fact 
in a general. way, while J ohn specificates ; sO Matt. 27: 44, of Anotaé . 
aveidiLoy, but Luke 23 : 39, sic 8 tay... xaxovey wr sBlocerust ; ; Matt. 20: 
30—34 Svo tupioi x,t. 4., Mark 10: 46—52, Bagtipasog o tupios, and Luke 
18: 35—43 rupdog tis, where the former evangelist relates the occurrence 
ma more general way, Mark specificates a noted individual, and Luke 
particularizes but does not specificate. So John 20: 1, 11, 18, speaks of 
Mary Magdalene only as going to the sepulchre, while Mark 16:1, 2 
Luke 24: 1, 9, 10, speak of her and several others, and Matt. 28: 1, 7, 8, of 
Mary Magdalene and another Mary; in Matt. 8: 28 seq. two demoniacs 
are mentioned, while in Mark 5:1 seq., Luke 8: 26 seq., only one is named. 
Comp. also Mark 7: 17 with Matt. 15:15; Matt. 14: 17 and Mark 6: 38 
with John 6: 8,9; Matt. 24: 1 with Mark 13:1; Matt. 27: 37 with John 
19: 19; Matt. 27: 48 and Mark 15: 36 with John 19: 29. So in Luke 22: 
67, déyovtec, when, in all probability, one only is meant; see also the same 
idiom in John 11: 8. Luke 20: 21, 39. 24: 5 (sizov). Matt. 15:1, Aéyowteg. 
15: 12 (simov). In John 6: 45. Acts 13: 40, we have év toig moopyrats; 
Matt. 24: 26, év tots teusious, when, evidently, only a particular passage of 
Scripture, and a particular recess is meant; so éxexadiosy énava avtwy, 
Matt. 21: 7, where only one can be meant, unless, with Euthymius, we re- 
fer avtay to iuatie. The reader is particularly desired to collate all these 
passages ; for the subject is of great importance in respect to the concilia- 
tion of one part of Scripture with another. ; 


Nore 1. In classical Greck a multitude of the like idioms occur. Mat- 
thiae says (§ 293), Las expression, in the plural serves to give emphasis to 
general expressions.’ Sota pidtate for mother, spouse, etc.; so Japxata—xa- 
onva “Oduunon, etc. So also, Eurip. Hipp. 11, Hippolytus 1 is called TirFeog 
— madevuate the pupil of Pittheus ; ; Hesiod. Sc. H. 312, toinog ... xAvta Eoya. 
The exchange of éyo) and 7g, and of corresponding verbs, occurs times 
without number in the classics. Matthiae, moreover, lays it down as a 
principle, that, ‘in the Greek language, more than in any other (has he 
studied the Hebrew?) there is a passing from the plural to the singular, 
and vice versd ; and also, that the plural may receive attributives or defini- 
tives [i. e. verbs, participles, adjectives, etc.] in the singwar number, § 293. 
Hence a verb in the singular is sometimes employed after a Nom. in the 
plural; or a participial noun singular, or a common noun singular, stands 
connected with a plural verb. In like manner the singular of nouns is 
often put where we might expect the plural’ Such being the case in the 
Classics, why should we imagine that the N. Test. writers have departed 
from the idiom of the Greek language, when examples of this kind are 
now and then found among them ? 


Nore. 2. It follows of course, that the rule respecting the agreement of a 
verb, adjective, etc. with a noun in regard to number, is. by no means universal. 
Nouns or pronouns generic, although in the singular, may be construed 
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ad sensum, and therefore take a plural verb, etc.; and vice versd, those plu- 
rals which designate single things, or an entirety of several parts com- 
bined together, may have a eingular verb, etc. In. the Classics examples 
without number may be found of the constructio ad sensum, where the mean- 
ang (and not the form) of words is principally regarded. See in Kiih- 
ner, § 418. a, b, etc. 


(3) The neuter gender is not unfrequently used in reference 
to persons, where the expression is designed to be of a general 
nature. | 


E. g. av 8, John 17: 2, in reference to the elect; so avrol... & wary, 
John 17: 21; to xatéyov, 2 Thess. 2: 6, for the masc: see v. 7; comp. also 
1 Cor. 1: 27, 28. Heb. 7: 7. 1 John 5: 4, et al. So frequently, in classical 
Greek ; e. g. 10 ustgaxioy, 10 yuvaixioy, ta madixa, ta ayPowniea, etc. for 
youth, women, children, men, etc. 


Norte. Whenever constructio ad sensum takes place, the gender or num- 
ber of the word employed is overlooked, and the verb, adjective, etc., ac- 
cords with the real gender or number of the thing or person intended to 
be expressed; thus 1a 2adixa dots xadog. 


§ 96. Nature and meaning of Case.* 


(1) It seems to be now generally agreed among grammarians of the 
higher class, that the germ of the several] cases in Greek, is to be 
found in the sensible relations of space to material objects. Strictly considered, 
the Nom. and Voc. are not cases; but real cases are made by variations 
from these, or at least from the Nominative. In this light case is here 
considered. 


(2) The relations of space to objects are twofold ;. first as in motion, se- 
condly as at rest. ‘The first comprises two particulars, viz. (2) Motion from 
an object. (b) Motion toward, or over an object. The second comprises 
the notion of an object at rest in a certain place. 


(3) The Gen. case, in its first and original meaning seems to have sprung 
from the idea of motion from an object, and so to answer the question, 
Whence? 'The Acc. denotes the idea of motion toward or over an object, 
and answers the question, Whither? The Dative originally designated the 
where of an object, i. e. it designated rest or continuance in any place. 


Norte. By subdivisions of one or more. of these, some languages, e. g. 
the Latin, has made more cases than three. But originally these seem to 
comprise the whole ground. The three cases may be named, (as they have 
recently been for the purpose of: designating their origin), the whence-case 
(Gen.), the where-case (Dat.), and the whither-case (Acc.) 


(4) Transferring the relations just specified from space to time, (a transfer 
very natural and often found in all languages), we have the Gen. marking 


* This subject has recently been discussed in a most ample manner, by Har- 
tung, Ueber Bild. und Bedeutung der Casus, 1831 ; Walner, Bedeut. der sprachl. 
Casus, 1827; K.}. Becker, Organismus der Sprachen, etc.; Herling, Syntax 
der Deutschen Sprache; and Kahner, ausfahri Griech. Gramm. § 503 seq. 
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the time from which any thing, event, etc., is to be dated; the Acc. marking 
the time unto or through which any thing is developed; and the Dat. desig- 
nating the tume in which any thing happened. 

(5) Those relations being, in the next place, carried over to causality, 
will of course denote, (a) The Gen., the source from which any thing springs, 
viz. the ground, reason, origin, or author of the same. (b) The Ace. the 
whither of action,i. e. the effect, consequence, etc. of it, or the object on 
which it terminates, (c) The Dat., the delaying or continuance of action on 
or in a thing (the where) and therefore the means or intermediate process 
by which any thing is accomlpished. 


(6) The way and manner of any action, etc., may be expressed by either of 
these cases, according to the writer’s design to refer this manner to the 
whence, the where, or the whither, of any action, event, etc. 


(7) Rise of prepositions. It is easy to see that, only the more general pur- 
poses of speech could be well subserved by marking these general relations. 
Something more definite was needed to designate such space-relations, as 
above, below ; within, without ; before, behind; on this side, on the other side ; 
to, from; thereto, therefrom; forwards, backwards; over here, over there, etc. 
For distinction’s sake these minuter relations are now named dimension-re- 
lations, in order to separate them from the more general relations of space 
as marked merely by cases. To mark definitely these dimension-relations, 
prepositions were originally introduced. 


(8) Once introduced, and the convenience of them being so obvious, 
the general power of case retreated and the sway of prepositions advanced. 
At last case came to be employed, more usually, only to designate mere 
causal relations; although even in the latter stages of Greek, many vestiges 
of the ancient usages still remain. 


Nore. Causal relations, as the phrase is now employed, means the rela- 
tion of agency or influence of an internal nature, i. e. such as the springing 
from, or else affecting, any being, object, ete. The Gen. indicates the source 
of influence or causality, and the Acc. the object of it, viz., that which is af- 
fected by it. The Dat. leans to the expression of locality, and indicates 
cause, therefore, only in the secondary sense of end in view, means, instru- 
ment, way and manner, etc. The ‘development ofthe Greek language cor- 
responds with the view given above. Older writers make use of fewer 
prepositions; the later ones employ them much oftener. 


(9) It is easy to see by this account of the general nature of case and of 
the prepositions, that the necessities of a language would of course occasion 
enlargements of some of these principles, or, in other words, occasion it to 
shoot out branches from this trunk and main limbs. Accordingly we shall 
see, in the particular syntax of the Gen. Dat. and Acc., that there are diver- 
gencies from the leading principles, which at times it is difficult for us to 
trace; but, in the main, all moves on in conformity with these one 
views. 


General Remarks. The idiom of the Greek differs widely, in some re- 
spects, from that of the English, in the use of verbs and cases connected. 
To a very great extent the Greek employs the Gen. after verbs, adjectives, 
and participles; but as thus employed it was not by them regarded as a 


\ 
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passive subject of influence or action, butas an active agent, causing or giv- 
ing occasion, in one sense or another, to the action, influence, etc., desig- 
nated by the verb, adjective, etc., connected with it. Hence verbs, etc., 
thus employed before the Gen., are to be regarded, so far as Greek usage 
in this particular instance is concerned, as intransitive, or reflexive, or passive. 
This accounts for the frequency with which the middle voice is employed 
before the Genitive. When influence is exerted which merely passes over 
to some object, this object is designated by the Acc. case and not by the 
Genitive, i. e. the Acc. points out the object on which the action or influ- 
ence terminates, (the whither-case). In English we have little, comparative- 
ly, to correspond with some part of the Greek usage of the Genitive af- 
ter verbs; e.g. the Greeks would say: amolavey tivo, Siyyavey tvos, 
axovELy 1105, gay Tivos, etc.. Which we must translate, to enjoy any thing, 
to touch any thing, to hear any thing, to love any one, etc. Which is the 
more philosophical ? Doubtless the Greek; for enjoying, touching, hearing 
and loving, are matters of our own experience, and do not directly affect the 
objects which occasion these internal sensations. ‘These views, moreover, 
are fundamental as distinguishing the nature of the Gen. and Acc. cases. 
The former is active, i.e. according to the Greek method of conception ; 
the latter denotes the passive subject of influence. That the Greeks often 
used the Dat. and also the Acc. after the same verb which at times takes a 
Gen., is no objection to this view ; for different nouns have different mean- 
ings, and therefore imply different relations ; and besides this, the effort to 
attain variety of expression would give rise to many such interchanges as 
these. It does not follow, when I say: He tasted of honey, and he tasted 
honey, that there is no difference in the mode of expression minutely con- 
sidered, although the general idea may be and is the same. ‘The Greeks 
could say: éguy tog or tuva, and we can say, in a like way: to be in love 
with any one, or to love any one. Yet the expressions are not in all re- 
spects exactly equivalent. 


$ 97. Nominative and Vocative. 


(1) THE nom. case usually constitutes the subject of a sen- 
tence, 1. e. of some verb expressed or implied.. But, 

(2) The Nom. in some cases is used absolutely, i. e. inde- 
pendently of the construction which follows it, both in the N. Test. 
and in classic writers. 

E. g. 6 Muiais ovtog ... ovx ofdapuer ti x. 1. 4, Acts 7: 40; 6 vixciy, mo1- 
ow autor x. tA, Rev.3:12. Also Luke 13: 4. 1 John 2: 27. Matt. 10: 32. 
12: 36. Mark 9: 20, et al. See Matth. § 311. 

(3) The Nom. form ‘is often used as a Vocative, both in the 
N. Test. and elsewhere. | 

E. g. 4 atc, éysigov, Luke 8: 54. Mark 9: 25. Matt. 27: 29. Mark 10: 
47, et saepe al. Matth. § 312. | 

(4) The Nom. stands in Greek after, as well as before, such 
verbs as merely constitute a copula in a sentence, and even when 
this Nom. is not the subject of the sentence. 
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Nore 1. The student is already acquainted with the well known leading 
constituents of a sentence, viz., the subject and predicate, which last may 
be either a verb, or an adjective, noun, etc., with the copula or verb of ex- 
istence. Most verbs of course serve the double purpose of copula and predi- 
cate, i.e. they not only assert, but assert some particular quality, action, 
state, etc. But there is a considerable class of verbs, which usually serve 
merely as the copula of a sentence, and do not contain in themselves any 
completed declaration of attribute, action, state, etc. All these usually take 
the Nom. case after them. Such verbs are not only stud, indoyo, yivouat, 
but also, quo, XUQED, xoleouat, gurtw, éxixodeouat, MporayopEvopat, ovouca— 
Comat, dsyouat, axovo, aigeouct, anvdsixyvunt, ZELQoTOYEopaL, xglvouat, Joxew, 
gaiyoucs, Foxe, voutfoua, vrnolopBavouat, xpivouet, Onhoomat, wévor, xx9lo- 
tTyut,and others. It must not be supposed that all these verbs in all their 
voices, etc., take a Nom. after them; nor in all the meanings which they 
bear; but in those cases in which they serve as a copula only, they take the 
Nom. after them; e. g. éyw éiyut Fog * pwvetté ws, 0 Oiduoxalos, John 13: 13; 
Aéyeto, 6 ayivfos, Rev. 8:11; gilog... xdauou éyPous 100 Feod xadiota- 
to, James 4: 4, et sic. al. saepe. Rost § 100, Anm. 1. Matth. § 307. 

Nore 2. Whena name is given in connection with ¢ Ovope, it may be 
done i in three ways; e.g. 16 Ovoua avTis, Magiau’ or 7 n bvouo, Magia or 
Ovonat: Magtau. Inthe last ‘Case, the proper name stands in apposition with 
some preceding noun, and 0 ede is the Dat. of cir cumstance, as éxatov— 
toon ovouat, Ivil, Acts 27: . Luke 1: 5. “Avdoa ovopat: Avariay, Acts 
9: 12. , 

5. When an epexegetical clause is added to a preceding clause which con- 
tains an oblique case, the clause added sometimes begins with a Nom., as if 
it were a part of a new sentence, instead of adopting the opHaye form 
merely for the sake of apposition. 

E. g. Il. ¢ 395, Suyatne peyahyjrogos Hetlarvos, “Hetiaw 8 OS Evacey x. 1. A. 
Il. x. 437, tow 53 xaldiotous innovs Wov 7408 peylotors’ Aevxoregor zL6v0s, 
Getery F avewouoy opoine, Plato, Soph. p- 266, 119s Sto Oxi TOLNTLXIC 

id * Seta psy xo av y I @ 0) 70 vn xOTO Sutegoy TuTHoe. Ib, p. 218. 
ti O7Te moootasaiped ay svyPWOTOY meV xal TUIKQOY . .j} Oloy aomadievtns, 
*%7 A. See copious citations of the like kind, in Bernhardy. Synt. p- 68 seq. 
Such a construction often occurs in the Apoc., and has been sometimes put 
to the account of solecism. With how much reason, the reader may now 
judge. See Rev. 1: 5. 


(6) Tue vocarive is used either with or without the 0. — 


E. g. Matt. 15: 28, & yivou! Acts 21: 20, adelgé, and saepe al. . So in 
the classics; Matth. § 312. 4. | 


‘ 


GENITIVE. 


i) 


§ 98. Nature and uses of the Genitive. 


(1) The fundamental idea of this case has already been shown 
(in § 96); it is the whence-case. ‘This general idea may be ap- 
1 |. 
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plied to space, time, and finally to causality or originating source 
in its most extensive sense. It is with the latter that we are prin- 
cipally concerned. 


Nore l. The name Genitive (i. e. gignit) shows well the true nature of this 
case. In some sense, direct or indirect, real or supposed, does this case, in 
nearly all its developments, correspond with this name. 

Nore 2. The primary uses of the Gen., in relation to space and time, have 
for the most part yielded to the interposition of prepositions, such as a70, 
éx, etc.; while the secondary uses, such as causality, source, occasion, etc., are 
widely diffused. Yet after verbs signifying separation or division, we shall 
see, in the sequel, that enough of usage remains to indicate clearly the pri- 
mary space-relations of the Genitive. - 

(2) The Gen. and Acc. are, in their very nature, the opposite 
of each other as to meaning. The Gen. indicates the source of 
any thing, i. e. that from which influence, quality, attribute, ac- 
tion, etc., proceeds, and implies that this influence, etc., termi- 
nates elsewhere, i.e. out of itself; the Acc. marks the object on 
or in which the influence, action, ctc. terminates. In its nature 
the Gen. implies some active influence, it is causal in some sense 
or other; the Acc., on the contrary, designates an object that 
passively receives such influence. | 


Nore. Hence so many Genitives are used with verbs designating some 
affection of the mind, such as love, hatred, remembering, forgetting, etc. ; for 
these, and all such verbs, must in their true nature be intransitive, since 
what the mind itself experiences does not affect external objects. 


$ 99. The Genitive after Nouns. 


I separate this case from that of verbs, adjectives, etc., because the importaiice 
of it deserves special and separate notice. The frequency of it, moreover, is so 
great, that a good acquaintance with it becomes indispensable to the interpreter. 


(1) The general idea of the Gen. after nouns, or words equiva- 
lent to nouns, is that of source. In other words; it designates 
that on which something else (marked by the preceding noun) 


depends, or by which it is modified in respect to its nature, con- 
dition, attributes, etc. 


These modifications, in all of which the Gen. expresses some source of 
influence, control, quality, condition, etc., are very numerous and diversified, 
and can hardly be reduced to a complete and orderly summary. The fol- 
lowing specifications, however, may aid the student in comprehending the 
leading ones: 


(a) The Gen. of possession or property ; as 6 oixog tov Baoiliws: 4 slo 
tov Kvoiov. 


(b) The Gen. of cause, source, occasion, etc., (Gen. auctoris); e. g. poBos 
Deu, the fear which God inspires ; 9} xoxia tH» movngdiy, the veration which 
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uncked men occasion. Most of such expressions are also capable of another - 
sense which is subjective, viz. " ‘the fear which one has of God, the injury 
which one does to evil men,’ etc. But in many cases only one sense is 
admissible, as a8 ViOC MaXQOS uzyanntoD * 0 %OL07E0S Tov dévdgou, etc. ‘So inthe 
classics ; HUpOT OE Mavioiwy avéuwy, waves occasioned by varieus winds; mé&v- 


Sos Japovwy, grief occasioned by the gods. See Matth. § 375. 


(c) The Gen. of object; as magaoay | tov oneigortos, the parable respecting 
the sower ; Luke 6: 7, xatnyogiav avtov, accusation against ham ; Acts 4: 9, 
svegyeoiu avdIeumou, Beneficence toward the man; 1Cor.1: 18, 0 "26705 0 tov 
atavgor, doctrine respecting the cross ; Jobn 17: 2, é&ovalav maans TXEXOS, 
power over all flesh; Rom. 13: 3, ovx gat poBog tar ayaday ? Eoyay, are not a 
terror in respect to good works ;:see also Matt. 14: 1, axony ‘Inco; Luke 6: 
12. 2 Cor. 10: 5. Mark 11: 22, niotw For, faith in God, or faith which God 
requires; Rom. 3: 22. Gal. 2: 16, et al. saepe. This is a wide field for the 
interpreter, and it needs much caution and discrimination to traverse it 
with good success. . 

(d) The Gen. of subject; as 097/17 Dsov, the wrath which God feels; 4 aya- — 
my tov Seou, the love which God feels. This class of cases might possibly be 
ranked under a, but the relation oftentimes is somewhat discrepant. 


(e) The Gen. of material ; as otégavog yovool, uyalua Aidou, etc.; not 
common in the N. Test., but very common in the classics. 


(f) The Gen. of quality; as Rom. 1: 26, natn atipiac, base passions ; 
Acts 7:2, 6 deo. tig Sokns, the glorious God ; and thus often, both in the 
O. and N. Test., in which cases the noun in the Gen.. supplies the place of 
an adjective. 


(g) The Gen. of place ; as in Matt. 1: 11, 12, usrorxeota BuBuhéwvog, the 
carrying away to Babylon; Matt. 10: 5, odos Povey, the way to the Gentiles. 

(hk) The Gen. of time; Jude ver. 6, xgiow usyadns juseas, judgment at the 
great day; Heb. 6:1, TOY TiS HOXTS TOV Xguarou Léyoy, instruction at the be- 
ginning of a Christian course of life. So wuxtos, by night ; xeravos, during 
the winter ; tH» ngotégmy etEwy, in former Years, maa a preceding noun (zgo- 
vos, étc.) implied. 


(2) Many shades of more remote relations and connections 
still, are expressed occasionally by the Genitive. 


E. g. Col. 1: 20, aiua tot cravgoi, blood shed upon the cross ; 2 Cor. 11: 26, 
xivduvot motuuay, dangers on the waters or occasioned by the waters ; John 5: 
29, sig avactaciv Cwis, to the resurrection that is connected with happiness; 
Mark 1: 4, Bontiopa petuvoiadg, baptism which obligates to repentance ; Rom. 
722, vO[OS tov avdgos, the law which binds to the husband ; Rom. 7: 24, oo- 
pa Savarov, the body which occasions death 5 Rom. 6: 6, oaue THs éuagtiag, 
the body which leads to sin; Luke 11:29, 10 onusiov ’ Iwva, the sign which hap- 
pened to Jonah, (Gen. of stmilitude) ; Philem. ver. 9, déaurog Xguatob, a priso- 
ner for the sake of Christ ; James 2: 5, ot ntwyot tov xoapov, poor in respect 
to the present world ; and so in a great variety of other cases. Some of these 
_ examples might be ranked under some of the divisions already named 
above ; but in general, they are not of so direct a nature. 


Norte 1. Such examples as Mugia *Iaxe#Bov, ‘Iovdas * IaxwBov, etc., are 
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elliptical ; for either yuvn, write, nat1Q, viog, or adeAqos, etc., must be un- 
derstood, according to the nature of the context. So 6 "Iaxwfov, 7 “Alsk- 
avdgou, of Xiong, etc., viog, Fvyatne, otxéior, etc., being understood. 

Nore 2. Three Genitives in succession are sometimes connected ; e. g. 
in 2 Cor. 4: 4. Eph. 4: 13, et al. Sometimes the Gen. is separated from 
the noun that governs it; as in Phil.2:10. 1 Tim.3: 6. Heb.8: 5. Some- 
times (although seldom) of two genitives, one belongs to persons and an- 
other to things; as in Acts 5: 32. Phil. 2: 30. 2 Pet. 3:2 Heb. 6: 1. 

Nore 3. When the Gen. stands before the governing noun, either (a) It 
belongs to several nouns; as Acts3: 7. Or, (b) It is emphatic; as in 1 Cor. 
3:9. Acts 13: 23. Heb. 10: 36. Phil. 2: 25, et saepe alibi. 

Nore 4. The so called periphrasis of the Gen. by a noun with é, mei, 
aN0,,xaTa, etc., is seldom, if ever, to be regarded as a simple Gen., but as a 
mode of expression designed to give a somewhat different shade to its 
meaning. 

GENERAL Remark. All these and the like Geninees may be considered 
_in the simple light of ATTRIBUTIVES, i. e. they all attribute to the preceding 
noun some modificalion which is occasioned by them, which they designale, or 
of which they are the source or cause. Thus in the case (c), tov onelgovtog 
limits and modifies nagafoi7; in the case (e), yovoov modifies arepavos ; 
and so of the others. In the case (a), the king has the control or owner- 
. ship of the house, quasi, it depends on him. In (g), BafSvidvos modifies 
and distinguishes weto:xecia. And thus of the Genitives (in A) designating 
time; e. g. usec distinguishes xgéovv by a peculiar attribute. The use of 
the Gen. in the way of thus modifying, completing, defining, or qualifying 
the noun which precedes it, and is said to govern it, is of almost unlimited 
extent, and far exceeds the boundaries of the Gen. after verbs. Any sub- 
slantives, and most adjectives, may be placed t in the connection now in view, 
whenever a noun in the Gen. may be needed in order to complete or limit and 
define the idea which is to vet conveyed. 


§ 100. Genitive after Verbs. 


(1) The general principles developed in $ 96 respecting the 
nature of the Gen., may for the most part be obviously applied 
to the case now before us. Yet custom has extended the use of 
the Gen. so far, that it is difficult, in some cases, to make the 
application of the theory plain and palpable. A few exceptions, 
however, if they are indeed such, would not set aside general 
principles that are plain. 


(2) The general idea of proceeding Siti depending on, 
and as intimately connected with this, the ground, source, rea- 
son, cause, or occasion, of the action, etc., expressed by a verb, 
is designated by the Gen. Ina word, wherever the verb needs 
something to define the nature, cause, source, occasion, etc., of 
the action which it expresses, the Genitive may make that ex- 
planation. } 
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Note. From this general view it is easily understood, that whatever 
belongs to any one as attribute, property, duty, power, may take the Geni- 
tive; for all these things proceed from, or depend on, the agent or thing in 
question. So parts depend on the whole; and the latter, as the source, is 
marked by the Genitive. Even time and place may be considered as attri- 
butes of any particular thing, and accordingly they may take the Genitive. 


(3) The student will more easily obtain a view of the Gen. as 
used after verbs. in Greek, if he compares the- very numerous 
class of verbs in English, which are in like manner followed by 
the Genitive. 


- E. g. The verbs axovw and yevouar (verba senstis) govern the Genitive ; 
and in English we often gay: hear of, taste of. Often too we leave out 
the of; and so does the Greek, for axovw and nearly all other verbs which 
govern a Gen. may and do sometimes govern other cases, i.e. the Acc., or 
Dat., as may be necessary. Compare our English, thought of, smell of, eat 
of, take of, give of, partake of, drink of, to be of, to be glad of, to be full of, 
to be emptied of, to complain of, to accuse of, to convince of, to buy of, to sell 
of, to learn of, to rob of; to make of, to require of, to take hold of, to beg of, 
and so of a multitude of other verbs. In nearly all these cases, there is an 
agreement with the Greek idiom as to the Genitive ; and also in the fact, 
that nearly all these verbs, and most others which govern the Gen., may 
also govern other cases. But when they do, the shade of the idea convey- 
ed is different fram that which the Gen. expresses. 


(4) Conveniently for the learner, may the regimen of ‘the 
Gen. be classified according to the leading idea which belongs 
to the meaning of respective verbs. 


I. Class. Those which have relation to Space ; (whence- Case ). 


(5) Verbs of removing, separating, disjoining, departing ; 
verbs of loosing, refraining, abstaining, and ceasing from ; 
those which signify to keep off, to avert, to deliver or free from ; 
also to miss of, to stray from; to differ from, to deviate; to 
rob of [any thing], fo want, i. e. to come short of [any thing]; 
take the Genitive after them of the thing from which removal, 
separation, etc., 18 made. z2 


In other words; the source from which these actions commence, or 
which occasions removal, distance, departure, etc., is indicated by the 
Gen., which.thus marks the source or.cause of action. Even in our Eng- 
lish idiom the custom is mostly the same, in cases of the like nature; in- 
asmuch as we say: loose from, separate from, keep from or off, rob of, to be 
an need of, etc. Such cases are so plain, that illustrations are hardly 
needed. A very few may suffice; e. g. t7¢ ris anvéve, to depart from the 
country ; Siaéges 6 dF gemog 70v Gllwy Lowy, man differs Jem other ant- 
mals ; odlyov dei, there is need of a lille, etc. 


Nore 1. As marking the relation of space, dstuag—ageotegis (xergos), on 
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the right, on the left, seems to belong to the same category as the preced- 

ing cases. Usually, however, a preposition (éx) is employed in these cases. 
Nore 2. Nouns, adjectives and adverbs, expressive of the ideas of sepa- 

ration, division, removal, etc., take the Gen. after them in like maner. 


(6) Verbs of beginning or commencing take a Genitive, in 
order to indicate the source or starting point of action. 


E. g. wodnijs éagyey to begin with a song; Unagyey evegyeolag to com- 
mence with beneficence, etc. 


II. Relation of the Genitive to time. 


(1) This is more usually marked by prepositions, both in the 
classics, and in the N. Testament. Yet frequently we find the 
Gen. marking time without a preposition. 


E. g. YUXTOS by night, tov qafBarou on the sabbath, ogFgou Budo very 
early, tov dotnov for the future, zeipatos in the winter season, odiyov yoovou, 
zodlov Tue Qooy, Oéxee ety, TE QOTEQUIY éra@y, etc.; and thus, often. In all 
these cases, it is easy to perceive the analogy between distance as to space 
(No. 5), and distance as to time. Both stand on the same general basis. 


III. Causal relation of the Genitive. 


(8) This, in the generic sense here designated, is of wide ex- 
tent, and comprises a large portion of the Genitives which are 
put after Verbs. It comprises, (a) The idea of originating. 
(6) Of acquiring, or possessing. (c) Of comprising and com- 
prehending. (d) Of supporting, nourishing, or filling. All of 
these and the like verbs may be regarded as marking or mant- 
esting action, in some respect or other, occasioned by the sub- 
jects that are designated by the Genitive. _ 


(e) In some measure distinct from these is the Genitive of 
reason or ground (indirect cause), which merely calls forth ac- 
tion in an agent; (f) Also the Genitive of mutual relations, in 
which one thing is the occasion or condition of the other. 


(9) (a) GENITIVE oF ORIGIN OR AUTHOR. Verbs signifying 
to take rise, originate, beget, or produce, take the Genitive. 


E. g. matgog ayadov sius’ éodiaw yivecFas* avtov tpuy éyo J sprung 
from him, ete. 


(b) Tue GENITIVE oF POSSESSION OR PROPERTY is mostly 
placed after efvac and yiveo@ac. | 


The verbs eiué and yivoues are principally employed here, for the obvi- 
ous reason that other verbs designate action, state, etc., which would be 
inappropriate to the purpose under consideration. As examples: rov?’ 
tatty “Iwavvov, this is John’s; xokdiig avolag éori, tt belongs to consummate 
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folly; éotiv dixalov avdeos, tt belongs to a good man, or a good man musi, 
should, may, can, etc., do thus and so. And so of yivouer which is often 
equivalent, in this connection, to eijué. Very commonly the noun in the 
Gen. has some adjective of quality with it; as in'the last example above. 


(10) (c) GENITIVE OF THAT WHICH COMPRISES OR COMPRE- 
HENDS. When a partitive sense is intended, the whole which 
comprises or comprehends all the parts, is often put in the Geni- 
tive after a variety of verbs. This is called the Genitive parti- 
tive, because it relates to a partitive sense. This includes, 


(1) Verbs to be, to become; as of aventAnntor—ovtar tay yegattéguy yi- 
vortat, the blameless—these become a part of the more venerable. “They 
think death tay psyiotwy xaxav sivas to be among, or a part of, the greatest 
evils.” ~This head might also be ranked under (b). In phrases of this kind, 
éx often stands before the Genitive. 


(2) To put, place, reckon, count, constitute one as a part of such or ‘such 
a Class 5 as té¢ éus TOY TEETLELO MEY OY, put me down as one of the persuaded ; 


aUTOY ocd umus toy puzatoy téxvor, he will count him as one of the most 
beloved children. 


(3) Verbs signifying to participate, share, communicate, possess wn com- 
mon; ©. B. MeTEyELy Tipe to share the honours; xocvwvety rig Suvapens to 
participate of the power; tay xgemv Sradidovan to impart some of the meat. 
Any verbs whatever, even those which are usually construed with the 
Acc., may take a Genitive where a partitive sense is meant to be con- 
veyed as Odys. 6, 98, ontjjuat xgeay to roast [some] flesh ; Thucyd. II, 56, 
THC vis Ersuov they destroyed [a part of] the country; Plato, Symp. p. 213, 
doBorta tav tawiay taking [some] fillets; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 709, pavtixns 
Eyov téxvng having [something] of the prophetic art, etc. Matth. § 323. See 
Acts 27: 36. Matt. 16: 28. Luke 9: 27. 14: 24, al. 


(4) Verbs which, either in a physical or mental sense, signify to touch, 
come tn contact with, grasp, comprehend, lay hold of ; also verbs of binding 
or connecting together; e. g. antecPar THis 78005 ° EhaBev avrov tay node, 
he took him by the feet ; dozopeda 10U Egyov, let us approach the undertak- 
ing; poevay avSantetas, tt touches or takes hold of the mind, etc. Mark 
9: 27. Acts3: 7. Heb. 12: 20. Luke 8: 54. 


(5) To acquire, to obtain; so tuyyavey zyonuatoy, to acquire property ; : 
layzavewy evtuylas, to have good luck, ete. 


(6) To feel after, reach after, rush towards, strongly desire, long after, 
aim at; mostly, both i in a Physical and mental sense; e. g. dgéyecF-at tov 


xo:lov, lo desire good ; oguer ta» Tewwr, to rush upon the Projans ; ; niw-. 


teepec Fal twos, to regard any thing (turn towards it ); “Extwg "“Aravtog 
axovtioe, Hector aimed his dart at Ajax. 


(7) To meet, to approach; as avtiay warns, to meet the contest ; avr Bokn- 
gas taqor, to approach the tomb. 

Nore. 1. It is difficult to discern in many of these verbs, their relation 
to a partitive Genitive. The truth is, they are only secondarily and distant- 
ly connected with such a meaning.. E. g. verbs of touching, grasping, etc., 
usually refer of course only to a part of the object touched, grasped, etc. ; 
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then with grasping, etc., is associated the ideas of obtaining, acquiring ; 
mental grasping is desiring strongly; approaching objects, rushing towards 
them, aiming at them, etc., are all indications of a state of mind desirous to 
have control of them, etc. Such is the present theory of these Genitives 
among grammarians. It is too subtile for general apprehension; but, be it 
true or false, the state of facts is not altered by it. 


(11) (d) Genitive or maTERIAL. This is of wide extent, 
and comprises all those cases, where the Gen. points out the ob- 
ject by or of which any thing is constituted ; which fills any 
thing ; isin any way partaken of, or perceived by the senses or 
by the mind ; or which is the subject of discourse, judgment, 
knowledge, and the like. E. g. | 


(1) Material for making and forming ; e. g.‘ They pave the way AcPov 
with stone” ‘They make shields yudxov with brass.’ 

(2) The material which fills any thing ; e. g. ‘He fills the cup ofvov with 
wine; ‘The books yéuse tovrwy tay loywy, are full of these ignecotraees See 
in John 2: 7. Acts 5: 28, al. 

(3) To eat, drink, enjoy, satisfy one’s self; and tropically, to have enyjoy- 
ment in, to profit by, to reap advantage from ; ; e.g. nivey oivov, lo drink 

of wine ; puyey cagxds, lit. to eal of meat ; ovac Fat 175 pthooogias, to profit 
by philosophy, etc. Matt. 16: 1 8. Mark 9: 1. 

(4) Verbs of sense, such as to smell, to hear ; also verbs of mental sense, i. e. 
of perceiving, knowing, supposing, imagining, reflecting, learning, apprehend- 
ing, etc.; e. g. Ofer uvgou, to smell of ointment ; axovd pov, hear me ; yvo- 
gopeda addijdwy, we shall know each other; pavdavers pov, thou apprehend- 
est me; évvow Tov Onitevtos, Fam considering what has been said, etc. So in 
Matt. 17: 5, avtov axovers, Luke 2: 46. John 3: 20, al. is we 

(5) Verbs of judging, proving, affirming, and telling ; jas ours xolvEts ev- 
dayovias, dost thou so judge of good fortune 2 tov nartgogs ti pas; tohat dost 
thou affirm of the father : 2 eine pou tov viod, tell me of the son ; ‘There 3 is no 
time tov Aéyey tovtwr to speak of these matters.’ 

(6) Verbs signifying to praise, blame ; as uéuqetac tov viod avtod, he blames 
his son; énutyei tovto Swxgatou, he praises this quality of Socrates. In most 
cases, however, the Acc. of that which | is praised, etc., is also connected 


with such Genitives. 


~ 


(12) (e) GEN. oF GROUND OR REASON, 1. e. that which occa- 
sions or calls forth action, etc. This, (as is intimated $100. 8. e), 
is somewhat different from the preceding Genitives, inasmuch 
as here the thing designated by the Genitive is considered as ra- 
ther the occasion of action, than as the direct and efficient cause. 


This distinction, however, is too subtile to be easily perceived and made out in 
many cases. But in others it is sufficiently plain, The a in regard to 
the construction itself are unaffected by this. 


(1) Here belong verbs signifying any affection of the mind ; e. g. such as 
to desire, long after; care for, look after; to be pained for, mourn over, 


” 
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compassionate ; to be angry or displeased, to envy ; to admire, wonder at ; 
to remember, forget, be cognisant of or ignorant of, to be expert or inexpert ; 
to possess capacity, ability, or aptitude. _ 

In all these, the objects that follow in the Gen. are regarded as the ex- 
citing cause of the state of mind which the verb designates, or as the 
source from which knowledge, experience, etc., spring, or the occasion of 
them, etc. Such examples, however, as being ignorant of, or inexpert, 
(which are mostly made by adjectives and participles), are more easily 
solved by the Gen. which designates relation, viz. in respect to, etc. 


E. 8 emidupst TOU xahow : MET THY TOTGIY, he longs after drinks ; pgovti- 
Ser 179 agetnc® alyeiy TUyNS Tornoas’ oixrsion Tov nadous, J pity the suf- 
fering ; zohotoFat tov avdeds, to be angry al the man; povet tum tio co- 
pias (with Dat. of person) ; Forpoto GE Tis gogias (Ace. of _Person); yeu- 
whoxery Tou n argos" éxnthayFaver tol ptovou’ éniotapevos tig tEexrig* avE— 
MLTR UY Tig teyv7ys, ignorant of the art; and so with other adjectives and 
participles denoting fitness etc. In the N. Test., pvnpovevete ti¢ / VVOLKOS 
Ass, Luke 17: 32. Acts 11: 16. 2 Pet. 3: 2,-al.; énitdadéoFou tov egyou 
tvyov, Heb. 6: 10; ov... ayyéhor exidoppdverers, Heb. 2: 16 (figuratively 
interpreted) ; p27) tay Body pehev; 1 Cor. 9:9, Acts 18: ou al.; xalov &o- 
you énv9vuet, 1 Tim. 3:13 émioxongs ogéyetat, 1 Tim.3: 1. Heb. 11: 16. 


(2) Verbs signifying retribulion, revenge, complaint, accusalion, condemna- 
tion ; e. g. ticacdai tive xaxotntog (Acc. of person); édiwkay tugavridos- 
yoagerdal tive Tagavouor, to enter complaint against any one because of 
offences ; Sixalovros ayaguotias, they condemn ingratitude, etc. 


Nore J. In the classics, verbs' signifying to eat, drink, or make an offer- 
ing or a libation, in honour of a god, put the name of the divinity in the Gen., 
as onticoy ayadou Saiuovos, make a libation in honour of the good demon. 


Note 2, When the Inf. mode, connected with a clause, expresses a cause 
or ground like the cases above, the Gen. of it with tov is the usual con- 
struction. 

(3) Several intransitive verbs, (particularly fey, jxecv, and stvac), joined 
with such adverbs as modify their meaning so that it expresses state, con- 
dition, etc., take the Gen. as indicating that to which this state, condition, 
etc., has respect. 

The adverbs are usually 8, sate MeTQlors, eG, 7.095 Onan, ih O77, OUTED, 
woe, Or aravtas; e. g. wg today elyov as they were able in respect to thetr 

Jeet, i. e. as fast as they could run; «ev exewy goevaiv, to be sound in respect 
to understanding ; Eurip. El. nag aye@vos Hxopev 3 how do we come off as fo 
the contest 2 Kaloig xettas tov qliov, tt lies well in respect to the sun ; Matth. 
§§ 337, 338. This is a coristruction deserving of particular attention, as it 
seems to develope prominently the nature of the Genitive. 


(12) (f) Tue.Genirive of MUTUAL RELATION. By this is 
meant, that Gen. which expresses the idea of a state or condition 
which is mutually relative and dependent. Thus to be master 
implies a correlative, viz. to be servant; to surpass or exceed 
implies something surpassed or exceeded, etc. 

22 
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Under this generic head are ranged many verbs which imply relative 
and mutual action or condition; also verbs, nouns, etc., indicating com- 
parison, superiority, diversily, etc.; and finally the so called Gen. of price 
or value, is also ranged under the same category; e. g. 


(I) Verbs signifying fo command, govern, lead, guide, and the like; and 
of course verbs signifying to be subject, to be overcome, to be inferior; as 
Gvacos Aiyuntov’ agze Tovtwy’ trac Fut toy éncdvuiwy, to be overcome 
by lusts ; xge:ocorwr yixupevos, overcome by superiors., So in the N. Test.; 
e. g- Rom. 14: 9. 2 Cor. 11: 24.°1 Tim. 2:12. James 2: 6. Acts 18: 12, etc. 


(2) Verbs signifying to have the preference, to exceed, to be preéminent, to 
excel, etc.; e. g. aQueTEvVeL TY GAAwy* TOTO inegBudde tov xaxov’ UmEgExer 
tay tollwy, he stands preeminent among the many, etc. 

{3) Verbs indicating diversity, distinction, unlikeness, etc.; e. g. Oragéger 
&lhog aAdov, one differs from another. Moreover, the comparative degree of 
adjectives, or any of its equivalents, more usually stands before Genitives of 
comparison ; see Syntax on comparative degree. 


(4) The Genitive of price or value is preceded by verbs signifying to 
buy, sell, exchange, estimate, value, prize, etc.; e. g. Matt. 10: 20, aaaaglou 
awdlsitar, wis sold for a farthing; Matt. 26:9, noaPijvot nodhov, be sold 
Jor much. 1 Cor. 6: 20. Rev.6:6. So mogov &y ngiao; for how much 
could you purchase it? tipcodat nokdov, highly to prize; novsicdar nol 
ov, highly to esteem or lo value much; wuyis av addataiunry, I would ex- 
change my life [for it]. : , 


Nore. In these’ last cases, the purchase, estimation, etc., of objects, is 
brought about by the worth, price, value, etc.; so that a mutual relation is 
assumed. Such is the recent solution of grammarians. To me it seems 
more simple and easy to say, that a thing is bought, sold, ete., on account 
of the price; and that it is prized, valued, etc., in regard to, or for the sake 
of, the consideration designated by the Genitive. 


GENERAL Remarks. (1) In nearly all the cases, under this head, where a 
verb takes the Genitive after it, as noted in the examples above brought to view, 
another and different construction is often found, viz. that with a preposition be- 
fore the Genitive, which marks more precisely and emphatically the relation in- 
tended. Earlier writers are more sparing of the prepositions; later ones, and 
with them the N. Test. writers, abound more in the use of them. _ 

(2) A fete proportion of the verbs governing the Gen. may also govern the 
Acc. or Dative, pro re natd; but then the mode of expression, and the shade 
of meaning also, is in the latter case somewhat different. The Gen. indicates 
that which, in some sense or other, is the cause, ground, reason, or motive, of 
action, and nor that which is the Passive recipient of action or influence. The 
Acc. is the appropriate case to designate the latter. When the Gen. stands after 
a verb, the indication is, that the subject of the verb is the object of the action, 
mfluence, etc., designated by the Genitive ; and so the Genitive in fact requires 
verbs to be used in a really intransitive or passive sense. 

(3) In many of the cases where a Genitive of the thing follows a verb, it is ac- 
companied by an Acc. or Dat. of the person affected by the action of the verb; 
e. g. Darudtw os t7¢ copias: tnd oe tov whovtov: gFovm oot t7¢ copies: pee 
prot oov, etc. Such cases afford no serious difficulty ; but they can be learned, in 
their full extent, only by practice. | 

(4) Such Genitives as designate the way and manner of any thing, are gene- 
rally attended with prepositions; and when this is not the case, they may for the 
most part be solved by some of the preceding principles. The causal Genitive, 
im a nearer or more remote sense, is of great extent. The Genitive which im- 
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plies connection or relation, and so some sort of dependence, in one sense or 
another, and where we may supply before it, zn respect to, in regard to, is almost 
of equal extent. 


§ 101. Genitive after partitives, adjectives, and participles. 


(1) Partitives of all classes, from their very ‘nature (viz. as 
designating a part or portion of), may take the Gen. after them, 
in order to indicate the whole to which they stand related. 


E. g. (a) ‘O pév...0 O€; a8 ta pév tay Ovtow... ta Os THY OrteD. 
(b) Demonstratives, as ovtog, etc ; as toto avayxns. (c) Participles, which 
(with the article) denote a particular class of men; as 0% xarapuy ovres av- 
tov. (d) Adjectives, which denote classes of men, etc., as odsyol, noiiol, 
mAstator, ob LensTOL, etc.; as Clivos avd goin or, of yonoTol tay arIyanuy, 6 
qurous tov Zoovon, etc. And so even in the singular number of the adjec- 
tives; as tuluiva nagdérwy. (e) Interrogatives; as tic Fev; (f) Names 
of towns belonging to a country; as BySisiu r7¢ Tovduias. (g) Adverbs 
of place; as addodt yaixs, in another part of the country ; mov yng; in what 
part of the world : 2 (h) Adverbs of time; as owé tijs nuéoas, in the evening ; 
mnvixa imo jusoas; at what time of the day? (1) Superlatives, (which of 
course indicate a part only); as Eydictog Baciléwy. Also, of course, such 
adjectives, adverbs, etc., as have a superlative meaning; e. g. Eoyog, &£o- 
7m, ete. 


(2) Adjectives, (including participial adjectives), which con- 
vey a meaning like that of the several classes of verbs mentioned 
in § 100, may take the Genitive after them. E. g. 


Adjectives and participials signifying division, separation, distinction, 
difference, likeness, or unlikeness, privation (many with « privative); agree- 
ment or disagreement, participation, conjunction, union, community, connec- 
nection, proximity ; plenty or fulness and want or deficiency, superiority or 
inferiority, worth or want of worth; knowledge or ignorance, skul or want of 
skill, experience or inexperience, ability or inability, fitness or unfitness ; those 
which signify any affection of the mind; also to be fortunate or unfortu- 
nate; in a word, any adjectives holding such a relation te the noun that 
follows, as may be expressed by IN RESPECT TO, IN REGARD TO; take the 
Genitive after them. E. g. addotoy érriotysys, a different thing en know- 
ledge ; 3 avijgtPuos jusouy, unn umbered im respect to days ( privative) ; 
OMoLos pov, like me; cuyysvns avtov, his relative; usetog otvov’ drat 
tEXVTIS” éyxgatis éniFupioy* tohowa tay adysory, etc. 


Nore. These cases are so plain and so numerous every where, that 
particular illustration at length js not needed, after all that has been said 
above. Almost all these cases are made plain by supposing the relation 
designated by in respect to, in regard lo. Adjectives with a parlilive sense 
are frequent, in a great variety of forms; but these are mainly comprised 
under No. 1 above. 


(3) The comparative degree of adjectives takes the Genitive 
after it. 
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Norr. This comes under the head of mutual relation, or of exceeding, 
excelling, etc. Of course all adjectives in the positive state, which imply a 
comparative meaning, may govern the Genitive case; e. g. Devtegos ovds- 
v0S° meguou Toy Goxouvtoy. The usual comparative is thus: o viog pel- 
{av éoti tov argos; but frequently the same idea is conveyed by f 7 (than), 
and then the same case stands after 4 7 as before it, e. g.6 natyo peivwr 
HO vios. 


(4) Participials, inasmuch as they retain the nature of the 
verbs from which they are derived, may take the Gen. whenever 
it sustains the appropriate relation to them. 


E. g. poivixos . - merompsvat, made of palm-wood, Xen. Cyrop. V. 7. 22; 
mlnysis Suyarges TI¢ éuiis, smitten of my own daughter, Eurip. Orest. 491. 
So énurtapevos 176 cogias, etc. 


§ 102. Genitive after Adverbs. 


(1) Adverbs are so obviously of the nature of adjectives, that 
we might naturally expect the Genitive to follow them, in cases 
like those where it follows adjectives. Such is the fact ; 


E. g. in respect to adverbs of separation, division, such as avev, yools, 
Size, mhyy, etc.; of connection, such as éij¢, Ono Fev, petakv, etc.; of direc- 
tion, aim, abou, BExot, etc.; of nearness, proximity, such as évdivtioy, nhy- 
osoy, 87 06, évammeoy, etc. ; signifying affection of the mind, such as otuoe di- 
aypoy’ pel tov ardods, etc., (although these last may perhaps be called 
interzections); and so of many others. 


Norte. Hermann proposed that all such adverbs as govern cases should 


be called prepositions, when they are found in. such a connection; but 
many of them will scarcely come within the strict definition of prepositions. 


§ 103. Accusative after Verbs. 


I place this case next after the Gen., because it is of a nature directly op- 
posite, and therefore may be the better understood by being brought into 
eontrast. The sequel will show what is here meant. 


(1) The Acc. case marks the end or object on which the ac- 
tion expressed by the verb terminates. It is always to be view- 
ed as recipient, and not as agent. 


On the other hand; the Genitive marks a cause, an influence, an agent, by 
which the subject of the verb 1s affected. - Transitive, in the proper sense, no 
verb governing the Gen. can be, as represented by the Greek language, 
for the subject of the verb is the reciment of action, influence, etc. ; transi- 
tive a verb must be, as employed by the Greeks, when it governs an Acc., 
although in its nature, and in other connections it may be intransitive ; e. g. 
in yocoy vocsiv, lit. to be sick a sickness, the verb voosiy, although in itself 
plainly intransitive, still designates that efficiency in this case which makes 
or occasions yogoy. And so of many other verbs. 


a 
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Norte. The Acc. before the Inf, which often marks the proper agent of 
the Inf, does not come under the present category. 


(A) Space relations of the Accusative. 


(2) The original meaning of the Acc. case, (the whither in re- 
spect to space), has been but partially retained in later usage, in- 
asmuch as prepositions are now more usually employed. Still, 
enough of the ancient usage remains, viz. the designation of space- 
relations, to exhibit clearly the idiom of the Greek. Verbs of 
motion, coming, going, etc., precede this Acc. 


E. g. 8a» véac, they went to the ships; xotv podsiy, to go to the city, (quasi 
to go ship-wards, city-wards); ixopea Sopata, let us go home ; tnisvos nve- 
youc, he sailed to the towers, et sic al. In N. Test. Acts 27:2, ndsiy tots 
xate 17j» Aciay toxovs, to sail to the places lying along the Asian region. 

Note. The simple limit of time, to which any thing may extend, is not 
usually designated by the Acc. except it be with prepositions. The ad- 
verbial to télog, to tedsutatoy, etc., is however of such a nature. But the 
idea of time as a space passed over, is often put in the Acc., as we shall see 
in the sequel. 


(B) Causal Relations of the Accusative. 


(3) Such is the general designation of those relations in which 
the Acc. marks the result of any agency or influence, or the ob- 
jects on which these are exerted. ‘This extensive category may 
be considered under two heads; (I.) The Acc. of that which is 
actually produced or caused by the action designated through 
the verb. (II.) That which is in any way affected or modified 
by it, or is supposed to be so affected or modified. 

(4) I. Propucep or causep. Here the Greeks use an almost 
unlimited license. What some incautious writers have called 
Hebraism, in the N. Test., viz. the case where a verb is followed 
by its correlate noun, or by an equivalent, is far more frequent 
even in the best Greek writers than in the Hebrew. 


-E. g. Bovdny Bovlsvery—apogtaver dpagtiay—mnoasers AQaTtELW—Koyety 
agynv—dovisiag Sovkeveev—molsuov nolsusiv—vyoooy vootiv—sgluvay ps- 
eiuvov—and so often and every where. In the N. Test. Luke 2: 8, pv- 
Aaccovtas pukaxas—8: 5, omeioas tor onogov—John re o4, . -. xgloww xol— 
yete—1l Tim. 1:18. 6: 12. Mark 4: 41. Rev. 17: 6, et sic al. 


Note 1. The same idiom appears in cases where an equivalent for the 
correlative noun is employed in its stead ; €. g. &xOLUNTATO Umvov—Extios 
govoy, lit. he cut a slaughter ; xalsiv ovoue, etc. : 

Norte 2. It matters not here, whether the verb is in itself transitive or 


intransitive ; for the latter class of verbs are even the most frequently em- 
ployed in such. phraseology. 


(5) Kindred to this is the use of the verb and Acc.; where the 
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action does not properly pass to the Acc., but this case is em- 
ployed to designate the result of the action. Properly such eases 
involve a kind of constructio pregnans. 


E. g. vixav paxny, to win a battle(as we express it); wixay vavpaytas, to win 
a naval action. So dvay svayyéhia—yevéSlia—yapous, to make a sacrifice on 
account of good news—birth-days—weddings, etc.; néunsev éogtyy, to make a 
procession on account of a feast. 


Norte 1. With some variations, but still as marking effects or conse- 
quences, we have such constructions as Géety vdwe—Agea myer, to breathe 
Mars—nig nveiw—Bléney” dosa—xvuveoy hevoowy, looking grim—oduppate 
yonusvat, to weep lamentations, etc. A very wide range is taken by poets 
and orators in the use of such expressions. 


Nore 2. Even the Acc. to mark an end designed or intended, may some- 
times be found ; e.g. éaSeiv ayyehiny, to come for the sake of delivering a 


message ; dicnguiou oUvay xy OVTES, assembling 1 in order to constitute a tribu- 
nal, Herod. 6: 85. 


(6) Acc. OF OBJECT WROUGHT UPON OR AFFECTED. This has 
an almost boundless extent, and belongs of course to all nouns fol- 
lowing purely transitive verbs. But the Greek language goes far 
beyond the English idiom in respect to the Acc., employing it af- 
ter a multitude of verbs, where we employ prepositions, adverbs, 
etc., to mark relations. Only such peculiarities need to be here 
noticed, inasmuch as the other cases are too plain and frequent 
to need illustration. 


Note 1]. In such cases as to profit injure, reproach, sadden, heal, buffet, 
worship, persuade, and many others, our (English idiom, like the Greek, takes 


the Acc. But in verbs like svosBely, aceBeiy, hoyay (insidiart), Sopupopsiv, 
énitgonetety, evegyetsiv, XAXOUOYELY, anodidycaxsty, anogevyey, Pagiety, 
havFavey, pPavey, apaosiad as, otegely, évOvey, éexdverv, and many others 
of a similar character, where the Greeks employ the simple Acc., we are 
obliged to use prepositions and adverbs. Yet most of these verbs admit 
of constructions after them like ours; and they sometimes govern other 
cases besides the Accusative. 


Nore 2. In order to show to what almost boundless limits such a loose 
usage of the Acc. was extended by the Greeks, take the following samples ; 
e. g. verbs of feasting, offering, dancing, etc., in honor of any one, take the 
Acc. in order to designate the individual ; e. g. ®oiBor rogevoy, lit. chowring 
Apollo, i.e. celebrating Apollo by choirs ; iliooste ..."Aoteuiv, dance in 
honor of Diana. So the Acc. marks the godhead by which one swears ; 
e.g. opvume” Agtepiyv—y7) Aia—ua Jia, etc. See James 5:12, © 

Nore 3. Verbs expressive of feeling and affection often put the object to- 
ward which these are directed in the Acc., thus seeming to mark it as influ- 
enced by the action of the verb; e. g. aiyeiv avtoy, to grieve for him (as we 
must say); and so with aiozivea 9.0, aidsio dat, zolosr, PauBey, dhesiv, éx— 
nAjttec9or, and the like, as aicyvvouas avrov, I am ashamed of him, ete. 
Such verbs, however, more frequently and appropriately take the Genitive ; 
although many of this nature, even in the N. Test., take the Accusative. 
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(7) On like grounds with the above usage stands the following 
viz. after verbs of motion we often find the Acc. of the thing on 
or over which the motion takes place. 


E. g - Baivery odor—éonew odoyv—orslys mUQyov—podel yepueay, he pass- 
es the bide Seis dou to conduct over the roads—niéwv inv Saiacoay, etc. 
Often, however, our English idiom accords with the Greek here. In 
Greek poetry, verbs of a class opposite to this, viz. verbs of rest, sometimes 
take the Acc.; e. g. xadigey egrsod er ghee osuvoy nua, I sit [on] a vene- 
rable throne, etc. 


(8) So time passed through or pecliniel takes the Acc. ; 
specially after verbs designating motion or rest. 


E. g. xelusdo duo vuxtag, we slay two nights ; %Bn tosis jpéoas—yeyapn- 
pévn évvatny nusoay, married nine days ago, etc. 


(9) Measure both of distance and weight is put in the Acc., 
after the verbs which naturally precede them. _ 


E. g. dnogeticato Svo otadiovg, he went two stadia; Sivatos inta pyréacy 
it amounls or 1s equivalent to seven pounds, etc. 


(10) Tue Acc. or sPecIAL Limitation. This follows intran- 
sitive verbs and adjectives, in order to mark the object towards 
which action, influence, or attribute is directed. 


E. g. xauvew tov optalyovis—iyiavery tas porvas—adyeiy Tove M00as, 
which we express by diseased as to the eyes, etc. Soin adjectives of a sim- 
ilar nature; e. g. modac axtg—ay aF-0¢ téyynv-—Osvor payny, etc.  Often- 
times, moreover, the like relation is expressed by prepositions ; and often, 
also, by the Dative. 


Norte. Under this 3 category may be ranked such expressions (adverbially 
employed) as stgos, Uyos, Badoz, i 1.e. as to breadth——height—depth, etc. So 


TO évavTLOY, TAAAG, dover, mOTEQOY, oloy, node, and the like when used ad- 
verbially. 


§ 104. Verbs governing two Accusatives. 


(1) In this regimen the Greek extends far beyond our English 
idiom, and embraces many forms of expression which we can 
scarcely imitate even by periphrasis. E. g. 


(a) Verbs governing correlate nouns, or their equivalents, even when 
these verbs are in their nature intransitive, may take two Accusatives ; e.g. 
piilay wEyadny pidst avtoyv—pé éygapato taviny tny yoagny—ry énea mt8- 
gozvto ngoonvda, whom he addressed ae winged words ; xadti us toVTO 
10 ovoue,, etc. 


(b) Verbs signifying to do or speak good or evil ; to make, choose, appoint, 
nominate ; to regard as, declare, represent as, suppose, deem, consider, acknow- 
ledge ; to say, call, name, blame, praise ; to give, take, receive ; to produce, 
increase, form, teach, bring up, etc., may take two Accusatives, where the 
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one denotes the object affected, and the other the effect produced by the 
action of the verb. 

E. g. mot avroy ayada.. . xaxdi—atovs NOAA Te xaL xorxer tleye—tous 
pélous énoinas mlovoious—oitoy xahet ayadov—aigsiras aUtOY OTeaTHYOY— 
aitoy vouites ayadov—routoy TOV dv S-9uorov notover Baodéo—toraita thts 
tat yédwta—attov madsves cogoy, etc. Here one of the Accusatives ex- 
presses a predicate of the object affected ; and therefore this Acc. is usually 
called the cc. of predicate. This usage is frequent in the N. Test.; e. g. 
John 6: 15. Acts 20: 28. Heb. 1: 2. James 5: 10, al. saepe. 

(c) Verbs of asking, beseeching, desiring, seeking after, inquiring for ; 
also of teaching, and remembering; 3 take a double Acc. 

E. g. autor utes &otoy—avtor éketace Oipares -telte diaoxes pe— 
avayrjon Uuas xob ToUs xivdUYOLS. 

(d) Verbs signifying to divide or distribute into parts; to rob or plunder ; 
to hide or conceal. 

E. g. téuvee ato HEN, he cuts it into parts; anootsgs us TUuNY he robs 
me of honour—aivtoy xgvnte moda, etc ; 

(e) Verbs of counselling, persuading, warning, demanding, compelling to 
any thing, etc., take two Accusatives. 

E. g. weidea os ToVTO— ps énagetc tavta; Will you excite me [to] these 
deeds ?—robt0 avayxater ps, he forces me [to] this. 


(2) Of a cast somewhat different are another class of verbs, 
where both Accusatives, which follow, express objects merely 
influenced or affected, the one a person, the other a thing. 


. (a) Verbs signifying to put on or off; ©. g. g. maida péyav éxdvons xitwve, 
noida Mixeoy auqisyrvar taUTOY toy yitava, he took off a coat from the larg- 
er child, and put the same coat upon the small child. 

(b) Even person and space or time are sometimes ranged under this cate- 
gory ; €. g. avayw os ty odov—Pilus oguavortes to Séoos, digging roots 
through the summer. 

(c) In a few cases, two Accusatives of things are placed together in such 
a regimen; e€. g. Umspevéyxety TAS sais tov igSuor, to transport ships over the 
asthmus. 

Norte. What is called by grammarians oxnpe xa hoy xab uéoos, (i. e. 
where the whole is named, and then a part is put in apposition as explica- 
tive), belongs to No. 1. b above; e. g. avtoy éxalups tous opPadpous— 
xoUWoY we TO0K. 


§ 105. Accusative with the Passive Voice. 


(1) The general principle here is, that where verbs govern 
two Accusatives, the one of a person and the other of a thing, 
the Passive retains the latter. 


E, g. dd acxos des nagadoasts, but Pass. nagaddaes, 6 as éd.day Inte, 2 
Thess. 2:15. ZAntte: avtoy syv xeqedyy, but Pass. wdnysic tyv xepadny. 
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Nore. The like construction with the Passive exists in cases where the 
active verbs govern an Acc. and Dat., when the Acc. is retained ; e. g. 
mentotevpu svayyedior, Gal. 2:7. Sol Cor.9:17. Rom. 3:2. 1 Thess. 
2:4. 1 Tim 1:1). Tit. 1:3. 


Remark. The true solution of most cases of the nature now under con- 
sideration, seems to be, that the so-called passive verb is in its real nature 
reflexive, i.e. of the Middle voice; e. g. xomtoytas ta uétwrao, i. e. they let 
their foreheads be-beaten. So Kiihner, § 565. 


§ 105. Other uses of the Accusative. 


The Acc. is often used adverbially, particularly in respect to 
adjectives, participial adjectives, etc. Often it is used indepen- 
dently of any connection with verbs, when it is called the Acc. 
absolute. But these uses are elsewhere explained. See, for ad- 
verbial use, § 84. d. 3; for Acc. absolute, § 114. 4. 


§ 106. DATIVE AFTER VERBS. 


(1) The Dative is specially named, by recent grammarians, 
the space-case, because it not only designates the where of ob- 
jects, but even in most of its causal meanings it exhibits merely 
the external and more remote relations, and not (like the Gen. 
and Acc.) the internal and immediate ones. 


Nore 1. (a) The Dative is not confined to the simple relation where or 
wherein, although this meaning takes the lead in point of antiquity. When 
it has such a meaning, it is called, in order to distinguish it, the local Da- 

-tive. (b) When the Dative refers to persons, it may designate (in a modi- 
fied sense), the whence, or the whither respecting them. This is its most 
frequent use, and here it is by way of eminence named simply the Dative. 
(c) The Dative, in reference to the whence of things (not of persons), has 
generally an instrumental sense, and is called the instrumental case, or the in- 
strumental Dative. | 


Nore 2. The distinction between the relation of the Gen. and Dative to 
the whence, is rather subtile, and in some cases it would be difficult to 
make it palpable. But in general it may be thus stated. The Genitive 
(designating whence, origin, source of influence, etc.) denotes the agency, 
influence, etc., itself as a cause or agent in operation ; while the Dative in 
respect to the whence, source, etc., denotes only the where of tts commence- 
ment, the place in which it begins, the source or the where of its origin, 
and not the agency itself as continuing in action. So in regard to the 
whither as designated by the Acc. and the Dative; the Acc. denotes the 
tendency or momentum or influence itself, as well as the whither or direc- 
tion of it; the Dative designates the whither of the influence merely, i. e. 
it contemplates it merely in relation to its ultimate object, or, in other 
words, in relation to the place or object to which it finally attains. The 
Dative then, in relation to the whence and the whither, marks the where of 
the commencement and the end of motion, influence, etc. 

23 
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Remark 1. In many cases it would be difficult to make a plain application of 
these general principles, because usage has made so many branches and minute 
subdivisions of the Dative. Still, the where and the wherein are predominant 

ualities of the Dative, in a more or less palpable form, to a very great extent. 
he zhence and the whither, as marked by this tense, are blended in some niea- 
sure with the preceding main relation. 


Remark 2. The instrumental Dative is much narrower in Greek than one 
might expect. The Genitive as designating source, cause, occasion, etc., and de- 
signating them in the lively manner of representing them as actual agents, has 
encroached upon what would otherwise be the natural domain of the Dative. 


[A] The Dative of proper locality. 


(2) Not unfrequently, in more ancient usage, is the place 
where put in the Dative. 7 


E, g. aiFége vacov, dwelling in the air ; ijpevoc xogupi Odvpnoro, sitting 
on the summit of Olympus. In later Greek, prepositions, such as é», ava, 
megl, éni, etc., are usually employed to mark such relations. 


(3) Kindred to the merely local sense is that of the Dative 
which designates the being with or by, or a community or asso- 
ciation with, any thing. 

E. g. avSgumorg asi 0 movngos .. . xaxds, among men, etc. 6 Ognti partic, 
the soothsayer among the Thracians; ws ninde, so among the mass; avtois 
iovtec, going in company with them; avtovs avtots peladgois Sue~oagus- 
yous, them destroyed together with their houses; and often thus. So qld: 
atpat@—ni1 Fe, he came with an army—twith a multitude, etc. 


(4) This original relation of space is transferred to time also, 
and here the Dative designates rather a point of time, than a con- 
tinuance or extension of it. . 


E. g. ‘he came tity juégg, on the third day ;’ ‘he will come 170 yuxti, 
this very night.’ The Acc. of time differs from this; e. g. ‘they stayed tH» 
énvotcay spégay, through the following day.” The Gen., e. g. éuayécarte 
raving tig juégas, would present a still different view, where time is spo- 
ken of asa kind of sustainer of the fight, as having a kind of agency in it. 
But sometimes the Dative is loosely employed for duration; e. g. waxed 


ze0vw, Soph. Trach. 599. _ 

(5) Another branch of this local Dative is, that which desig- 
nates the things that surround one when he acts, or (as we say) 
the circumstances in which he acts. 


E. g. ‘we sailed to the port avgum xad@, accompanied by a fair wind ? 
‘she bore thee xaxj aion, with an unlucky omen.’ 


[B] The usual and proper Dative. 


(6) This is employed to designate the direction of any action 
or influence, the where to which it tends, and not (like the Acc.) 
the action or influence as having already reached its destiny and 
affected the object. Here persons are principally concerned. 
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In the words of the older grammarians: “The person (or thing) éo or 
Jfor which any thing is, or is done, demands the Dative.” But the Acc. de- 
notes the. person or thing which any action or influence has already reach- 
ed, and which it has affected. 


(7) This direction may be one that has immediate respect to 
space. 


E. g. he lifted up his hands sract Feois, toward all the gods ; Saptorg HAGE, 
he went toward Samos; avaBismes aut@, he looks toward him. In prose, 
prepositions are more commonly employed to designate this relation. 

Note. Most local adverbs have the Dative form; which is easily ex- 
plained on the above ground. 


(8) The appellation, causaL DaTIvE, given by recent gramma- 
rians, must be understood in a modified sense. It does not ex- 
press, like the local Dative, a mere proximity of space, or a mere 
external relation of space, but a tendency of action, influence, 
etc., in a certain direction. When this tendency and direction 


merely are noted, a great variety of verbs may take the Dative 
after them. E. g. 


(a) Verbs significant of association, intercourse, communication, imparting, 
participation, etc., in a good or bad sense. 


E. g. oedety tivi—hadeiy temi—pstéyerv tivi—hodogeio Fas twi—ngocet- 
yeodai tim, etc. So with adjectives of the like ae 5 €. £. KOLWOG, TUM 
Poros, avy yevnc, etc. 

Nore. This idea of influence directed in a certain way, seems to lie at the 
basis of such regimen as that of verbs of reigning, commanding, etc., when 
they take (as they sometimes do) the Dative. 

{b) Verbs signifying fo meet, appreach, move towards, and sometimes fo re- 
treat ; also to contend, strive with, and rival ; often take the Dative. In all these 
cases, the direction of the action is a plain element of the construction. 

E. g. éyyives avrg—imavtg aura, he meets him; umelues aura, he yrelds 
to him; puyetas ait@, he contends with him; deides avt@, he rivals him in 
song, etc. 

(c) Kindred to these, are the Datives of following, accompanying, serving, 
and obeying. The direction of the movement, service, etc., is marked by 
the Dative. 

E. g. axolovte aitg—sicaxovw aitH—Siadézeros aitg—Sovisia avrg. 

(2) Verbs of giving and taking away; of commanding and erhorting ; verbs 
oe Jitness, propriety, or to be becoming ; take the Dative. 

E. g. 50g BiBalov aitg—ogpaigeras BiBlicy avra—xslevor co1r—nagatvéo 
sorta avIg—nosme aT, etc. 

(ce) Verbs of pleasing and displeasing ; envying and being angry with ; of 
assenting to or objecting, of praising, and blaming ; ; of helping, injuring, defend- 
ing, and profiting ; ; govern the Dative. 


E. g. agéoxa: avtois—p Sorel avta—yodoveas avtois, he ts angry with them ; 
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cuvatyes jot, he assents to me ; Bonds aur —apuvery abrg—hvorrelii autors, 
he profits them ; Avuaives avrois, he injures them, etc. 

(f) From the two examples last exhibited may be gathered the principle 
which pervades an extensive use of the Dative, viz. that after all words 
which designate action, influence, etc., that will redound to the profit, gain, 
or honour of any one, or to his injury, loss, or disadvantage, the person con- 
cerned is put in the Dative. This is called, Dativus commodi et incommodt. 


E. g. ngattw tavta cot, I do these things for your advantage; owned cot, 
I am silent for your sake ; déyouas tovto avroic, I take this for their good; 
MEpELYE [LOL élnis owrnplas, the hope of safety for me has fied ; zalency éotl 
pot, it is troublesome to me; 80 aiaygoy yor—évaytioy wor—Avan éyéveto pot, 
etc. Verbs, nouns, or adjectives, inay take the Dative after them, when 
such a relation is intended to be designated. 

Generac Remark. The causal sense in verbs ranged under a—-f, is to be un- 
derstood mostly as being only indirect and remote; (immediate and direct cause 
is marked by the Genitive). In nearly all of these classes of verbs the direction 
or tendency of the action, feeling, affection, etc., is manifestly designated by the 
Dative. Of course the Dative ia not to be considered at ali in the light of an 
Acc., viz.as mercly marking the passive object of influence, action, etc.; for 
verbs governing the Dative, so far as this tense merely is concerned, are not to 
be regarded as transitive. Proper transitive verbs of course require the Accusative ; ; 
e.g. tavru mote ut'rois, where ratte is the passive object, and avzoés points out 
the direction, aim, or purpose of the action. 


(9) Darive or possession. This points out a relation of the 
thing possessed to the owner, or the respect in which the thing 
is to be regarded. 

E. g. goth ait@—attois nolda sioww—tyéveto aite ovoua, etc. 

Norte. The Gen. is more often employed to designate possession than 
the Dative; but its shade of meaning is different from that of the Dative. 
The Gen. designates the possessor as exercising an achwe influence over 


the thing possessed; the Dative indicates the being with the owner and be- 
ing of course under his control. 


(10) Dative signifying IN RESPECT TO, IN REGARD TO. This 
Dative is frequent, and of wide extent. Leading particulars only 
can be specified. 


(a) It serves to express a limitation of the general idea contained in the 
predicate; e. g. 1 Cor. 14: 20, “Be not children tats ggeaiv, in respect to 
understanding, but be ye children 17 xxi, t in respect to malice.” Rom. 4: 
20, éveduvapwFy tH nlotE, he was strong in regard to faith; so Phil. 2: 7. 
Acts 7: 51. Rev. 4:3. Heb. 5: 11, and saepe al. 

(b) It often expresses the principle, rule, or guiding influence, according 
to which, or in accordance with which, any thing is done, etc. E. g. Acts 
15: 1, “ Except ye be circumcised t@ Fes Mwvoéswe, in accordance with the 
Mosaic rites.” 2 Pet.2:21, “The prophecy came not Pedjuats ar Foun, 
according to the will of men.” Job 3: 3. 2 Macc. 6: 1. 

(c) A more extensive use still of this Dative is, to designate persons to 
whose consideration, act of comparing, estimation, or judgment, any thing is 
submitted, and by whom a decision, etc., is made. E. g. cot cupperes 
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tovto, does this harmonize, m your opinion ? ws xohos pot o natno, how 
lovely + 1s the Sather % in my view ; pot ayade siat, in my view they are excellent ; 
Goi vixncover, in your judgment they will be victorious. 

(d) Here I would also rank the frequent use of the Dative after words 
expressing likeness or unlikeness, equality or inequality, agreement or disa- 
greement ; e. g. Foine autg, he is like to him, i. e. in respect to him; igog av- 
TO, equal to him, i. e. in regard to him; diaqogos avta@, different in respect to 
him ; atuqoves avt@, accordant in regard to him, ete. 


Nore 1. Very often a participle, or a noun with a participle or adjec- 
tive, denotes the state or condition of a person in respect to whom, or in re- 
gard to whom, any thing i is said or done; e. g. Bovlopevyy, in regard to him 
who 13 willing ; 3 auto élmousry, un respect to him who 13 hoping. ‘The parti- 
cle wg is often prefixed i in such cases, to moderate the tone of the expres- 
sion; e€. g. a¢ miatevorts, as to one who believes, i. e. who seems to believe. 

Note 2. There are many other minute shades of meaning in the Da- 
tive, which are not included in these specifications. But these will serve 
to guide the student in most of the cases of this nature which occur. 


[C] Dative instrumental. 


(11) The Dative proper and usual, i. e. the Dative of per- 
son, as we have seen (No. 6), stands nearly related to the 
whither (the Acc.) of objects, although, plainly distinguishable 
from it. The instrumental Dative stands related, in a similar 
way, to the Genitive or the whence case; but it is easily distin- 
guishable from it. 


The Genitive designates active and immediate authorship, influence, etc. ; 
but the instrumental Dative, as the very name imports, only secondary or 
intermediate influence. Instruments must be used by others, and hence 
they are of course but: secondary causes. The space relation, viz. the idea 
of being with, near by, etc., seems to be plain in most of the cases which 
rank under this category; for it is action, cause, influence, etc., considered 
in their external relations and as instruments, etc., to which this Dative has 
respect. With this view of the subject it is easy to see, that a variety of 
particulars must be comprehended under this category. FE. g. 


(12) (a) Grounp or reason. The instrumental Dative de- 
signates a ground or reason on which any action or feeling is 
based, or which gives occasion to.it; particularly in cases of 
— affection. . 


g. pose anelSety, to depart through Gas “They were broken off tj 
dae through unbelief,” Rom.11:20. “Ye have obtained mercy 1h ToU- 
twv anotic, through the unbelief of those, Rom, 11: 30. Gal. 6:12. So ov- 
TOL zaigovoly vot, these exrult on your account; ayavaxted tH Sova aUTOL, 


he grieves because of his death. 
(13) (6) Tue mEaNs AND INSTRUMENT are put in the Dative. 


E. g. oxyntow edacacxe, he smote with the sceptre ; axortizes aiyuy, he 
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prerces with a spear ; Siatopor tO tinny, Iwill pursue with the cavalry; ava- 
TesyOD auroy tH dwn pou, I will turn kim back by my strength; S.apégew 
geornast, to excel by virtue of sober consideration, etc. 

Nore. Rarely are persons designated as means or instruments, etc. 


(14) (c) Tue way anp manyer, with which, in which, or af- 
ter which, any thing is done, etc., is designated by the Dative. 


E. g. 1 Cor. 11: 5, * praying anoxatadunty 7 xspalh, with uncovered 
head ;? John 21: 8, mehovagin nidoy, they came in a small boat. 2 Cor. 1: 15. 
Rom. 4:20. Goitdor otyy, they march in silence ; and so Oixy, énipedstg, 
Onpoulg, Win, mé&y, Syn, etc.; used adverbially as indicating manner, etc. 


(15) (d) THe MEASURE, PRICE, AND WORTH, are sometimes put 
in the Dative, as indicating the means by which, or according to 
which, action, etc., 18 determined. 


E. g. oivifovto yolud xov otOnow, they procured wine by brass and tron ; 
Enurovy tive zidions Seazpais, to fine any one a thousand drachmas ; psilov 
noAAg@—ohiyw—agidpa, etc. 

Nore. So also in respect to the object by which any thing is judged, es- 
timated, decided, etc. ; 3 a8 ora Fucipsvos t0Ls Asyouésvors, judging by the things 
that are said ; yiyverrxo t0ig Aoyoug cou, I perceive by thy words ; th o7 éo- 
Site sixa ler, I conjecture by your dress, etc. 


(16) (e) THE maTeRraL is sometimes put in the Dative, as in- 
indicative of means. 


E. g. 10 dgua yovow xa agyign ev Hoxeras, his chariot 1s wall ornamented 
with gold and silver. 


General Remarks. 


(a) In nearly all of the cases where the Dative is used after verbs, other 
constructions are occasionally, and some of them often, employed, viz. those 
in which a preposition is interposed i in order to designate the relation ; e. g. 
tytaivery ™ niote and éy 17 niotet ; Siapegery tvi and éy tim; Banriteo as 
vdate and éy Wate; Leys ivi and moog tive; wayerPal tive and mgdg t- 
ya; and so of most of the other verbs. The Greek language affords wide 
scope for variety in the modes of expression. 


(b) Many of the verbs which take a Dative after them do also demand an 
Accusative ; for all verbs really transitive must of course have an Acc. (ex- 
pressed or implied) which they govern; and then in the way of complement, 
or in order to show the direction of any action, influence, etc., they may, and 
often do, take a Dative. Verbs which admit of but one tense, i. e. the Dative, 
must, as there employed, be intransitive ; for the Dative designates not the 
object passively affected by action, influence, etc., but only the direction of 
it, the where to which it tends, or the whence (external, local whence) from 
which it commences. A different shade of idea, then, is given by the Da- 
tive, from that which is given by the Gen. or Acc.; although for substance 
the idea may be the same in all three cases.’ In this way a great variety 
of expression becomes practicable and easy. 
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§ 107. The Dative after adjectives, adverbs, and certain classes 
of nouns. 


(1) Adjectives, adverbs, and some nouns, signifying society, 
conjunction, community, participation, intercourse, and the 
like, take the Dative after them. 


EL g. xouvog avt@—cUugovos abtois—otupry do addose Feots, lit. com- 
mingled with other gods—xovveig autois, in common with them; Eze 1 plots 
avtay xovvwriay adarross, their nalure has mutual connection. 


(2) The same classes of words also govern the Dative, when 
they designate proximity, over against, approach, contest, fol- 
lowing, accompanying, and the like. 


| E. g. wdijovog near, évaytlos over against, éyyvs, nélac, etc., take the Da- 
tive after them. So ggg “Hog Haliads, Juno had a strife with Minerva. 
So with dsadoyos, éy¢, and the like. 


(3) Likeness or unlikeness, equality or inequality, agreement 
or disagreemént, expressed by the same classes of vo take 
the Dative. 


E. g. oporog, Guolus, and opororns—icos, ios, and icorys, etc. 


(4) In general, adjectives, adverbs, or nouns, with a sense kin- 
dred to that of verbs which govern the Dative, may take the Da- 
tive after them, whenever the writer chooses to employ this con- 
struction. 


Nore. Many constructions of this nature may be explained, on the ground 
that the Dat. indicates the relation of belonging io, appropriate to, designed 
Sor, having respect to, on account oa; in the view of, ete.; ©. g. magaxéhevors 
1 ayancri—ilpros Fsa—éuor Kitied sics, in my opinion they are culpable, 
etc. 


(5) The Dative of instrumentality may be put after adjec- 
tives and even nouns. 


E. g. root tazis, swift by means of his feet ; xlynoig 1 copats, motion by 
means of the body; ngatsc Big, deeds done by violence, etc. 


§ 108. CASES AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 


The Syntactical consideration of prepositions renders it necessary to pre- 
mise some general remarks respecting this part of speech, in order to aid 
the student in understanding this somewhat difficult subject. 


(1) We have seen that cases have their origin in the relations 
of space, § 96. Sois it, also, with all the original and proper 
prepositions ; for they primarily relate to modifications of space. 


Nore 1. It is now made sufficiently plain by recent grammarians, that 
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all the original Greek prepositions were at first mere adverbs of place. 
Accordingly Kiihner has shown, in his admirable development of their 
meaning (Gramm. §§ 596—618), that their primary signification accords with 
this view of the subject ; and he has given us (§ 618) examples from lead- 
ing Greek authors of the use of nearly all the prepositions in the simply 
adverbial sense, besides many preceding illustrations in regard to their lo- 
cal sense when joined with nouns, The difference, and the only difference, 
which can now be really made belween prepositions and adverbs, is, that the 
former relate to and qualify Nouns, while the latter relate to and qualify 
VERBS Or ADJECTIVES. 

Nore 2. Illustration of the relations to space: WAGs & tio modEws, he 
came FROM the city ; 37 sic tv oixlay, he went iNTO the house ; oixet én tw 
Oget, he dwells on the mountain. 


(2) Prepositions, in themselves, even when they are placed 
before different cases, seem to retain substantially their original 
meaning ; but this is necessarily modified by the cases with which 
they are connected. 


E. g. nage means near by, with ; 80 7AG= mage tov Bacrdéwe, lit. he came 
from the near of the king; 78 aaga tov Baordéa, lit. he went into the near 
of the king ; 01m naga tm Bucrisi, lit. he stood in the near to the king. 

Note 1. Of course the meaning of several prepositions is such, that they 
cannot stand before all the cases. Hence it follows, that some are associ- 
ated with the Gen., or Dat., or Acc. only ; some with the Gen. and Acc. ; 
and some with all three cases. 


(3) Prepositions, in their original meaning, do not strictly re- 
late to the simple whence, and whither, and where, for these re- 
lations are expressed by the cases themselves; but they desig- 
nate what grammarians now name dimension-relations. 


E. g. they designate such relations as with, near, by, on, in; before, be- 
hind; above, below ; out of, into; to, from; through, around, etc., differing 
from the simple relations which respect motion or rest, and are designated 
by whence, whither, where. ‘These latter relations are shown by the aid of 
the cases merely. Yet in translating the Greek, we cannot exhibit this 
matter in a true light, because our idiom will not express what the Greek 
expresses. 


(4) The relations of space, which prepositions originally de- 
signated, are easily and naturally transferred to time; and finally 
they came to be employed in expressing all the various relations 
of causality, either as to the source, manner, or direction of 
agency, influence, etc. In the progress of time the divisions of 
meaning became so various and nice, that it is difficult, in many 
cases, to trace a relation to the original space-meaning. 


Nore 1. In most cases the relation to space is sufficiently plain to an 
attentive reader; e. g. uayeoDa neQi tv06, lit. to fight about or around one, 
viz. so as to guard and defend him, but secondarily, as we now employ the 
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phrase, fo fight for one, or on his account, The easy transition from rela- 
tions of space to those of time may be illustrated thus: M00 Tuy NVAWY Eo= 
tn, he stood before the gates (space), 790 1S Nuegas aniAder, he went away 
before the day (time); & TIS noews anegryt, he fled from the cily (space), 
éx tov mode pou éysveto etonvn, immediately after the war came peace (time); 
éy tavty ti} yood, tn this de Sa (space), éy tovra 1 zoorw, at this time 
(time), ete. | 

Note 2. The original space-relation, as a basis, may be easily discovered in 
a great variety of phrases which now designate causal relations; e. g. 7gut- 
tetak 1b UNO TLYOC—NOLS TLVOS—nAOK TLYOS—éx TLVOG—SLa TLV, Something is 
done by, with, near, from, through, some one, i.e. by one as agent; with his con- 
currence and aid; by his immediate influence or agency, or as proceeding 
from him, i.e. from him as the real source and author; by him as instru- 
ment or means, etc. All these shades of difference in meaning evidently 
have their bases in the original space-relalions of the words in question. 


§ 109. Prepositions before the Genitive only.* 
(1) These are avzi, moc, ano, éx (2). 


The relation of ano and éx to source, (the whence), is obvious. *A»ti and 
#090, a8 indirectly designating dependence, are employed in like manner with 
the Genitive. 

Nore. Many adverbial words, such as Sixyy, déuas, yagi, Evexa, Exyte, 
etc., are also constructed with the Gen., as a species of improper preposi- 
tions; see § 102. 1. 


§ 110. Prepositions before the Dative only. 
(1) These are gy, cup (Euv.) 


These obviously accord with the nature of the Dative (the where). So 
the adverbial ue. 


$111. Prepositions before the Acc. only. 
(1) These are ave, eé¢, (2), wig (fo). 


These plainly relate to the whither, i. e. they indicate a meaning appropri- 
ate to the Acc. case. Ava, up toward, up on, throughout ; (in older poets 
sometimes found with the Dative in the sense of on); #is (és) Lloward, lo, unto, 
anto. 


§ 112. Prepositions before the Gen. and Accusative. 


(1) These are dfa, xara, unég, 


With the Gen. de, originally and locally, meant through and therefrom ; 
with the Acc., only through. Kata with Gen., from above downwards ; with 


* Only the so called original prepositions are here and in the sequel taken into 
consideration. 
24 
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Acc., towards, from a more elevated object. “Tnég with Gen., over atcay ; 
Acc., over, clear over or thoroughly over, beyond. ‘The derived or secondary 
meanings correspond with these distinctions, in many cases; in some it is 
difficult to distinguish the correspondencies. 


§ 113. Prepositions with the Gen., Dat., and Accusative. 


(1) These are angi, megi, éni, wera, naga, nods, and vaio. 


(a) “Augé and meg are scarcely distinguishable in their original meanings. 
With the Gen. around, lhe surroundings, as dependent on the object which 
they encompass; Dat. around, as the place where, i.e. near to something ; 
the Acc, marks the around of objects to which any thing or person moves, 
advances, tends, etc. (b) Eni with the Gen., on, something as bearing or 
sustaining the action indicated by the verb; Dat. on, as the place of delay, 
rest, stay, etc.; Acc. on as the where of motion, etc., avaSarey éni Feovror. 
(c) Meza with Gen., with, i.e. communion, participation ; with the Dat., with 
in the sense of resting in the same place ; the Acc. notes the direction of 
action, etc., to the midst or the within of any thing. (d) aga, moos, the 
first relates more to the ezlernal relations, the second to the infernal. With 
Gen., near, nert to, so that the Gen. means from or out of the near; Dat., in 
the near, spoken of staying, resting, etc.; Acc. motion, etc., toward the near 
or before the near, etc, (¢) “Tao, with Gen. from under, out of or away from 
the under ; with Dat. under as the place of rest, e. g. imo yijc sive; with Acc., 
motion, etc., foward the under, e. g. isvor ino yaiay, to go under ground. 


Generac Remark. It will readily be seen, that [ have aimed here only at 
giving the uriginal space-relations of the proper prepositions, The time-relations 
and the causal relations, are also given in Winer, Kahner, and others ; but as the 
lexivons now give these meanings,they may well be dispensed with in a grammar, 
Here only so much is given as will serve to lead the student to some proper 
knowledge of the original source and design of the prepositions. For brevity's 
sake. | have omitted exemplification, for the most part, as every good lexicon will 
furnish it. It is plain enough, that the same preposition, when employed before 
different cases, retains substantially the same meaning ia itself; but as it is joined 
with different cases, these modify the meaning so that we are, in translating, 
obliged to express the various relations by various phraseology. For example, 
(as before piven), 7uou, near to, may be before the Gen., as “ he came mage tut 
fuel ee near the king ;”’ so, “ he went muve tor Bucidiu. to the near of the 

ing; and “he stood nuvu Th Buardec, in the near of the king’’ While the 
preposition in itself remains the same, the relations of the near are altered by the 
cases theinselves with which the preposition is connected. 


Nore 1. Prepositions are not only connected with adverbs when the 
latter have the sense of nouns, as sic vi'y, éx tote, etc. but are often con- 
ee ° ° ¢ U ¢ ’ v 
joined or combined in one word, as vnoxatw, Unegarvw, Eungogdey, Exna- 
Aa, ete. 


Nore 2. CONSTRUCTIO PREGNANS MADE BY SOME PREPOSITIONS. (a) Af- 
ter verbs of motion, frequently the Dative with é», (sometimes with ayqi, 
negl, éni, myo, tno, but not often), follows in the same sense as the Acc. 
with ic. Such constructions involve the idea of resting or abiding in a 
place, as the sequel of going to it; e. g. Jobn 5: 4, ‘an angel xaréSaive ev 
tH xodvfiIeq, went down to [and took his station] in the pool; Luke 7: 17, 
‘a report étihdev év ohn t7 Iovdulg, went into [and spread] in all Judea. 
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So Rom. 5: 5. Matt. 10: 16, et al. The same usage is very common in 
the classics; e. g. Thucyd. 4: 42, év “dumouxie ... wtytour, they went [and 
abode] in Amprachia; Ael. V. Hist. 4: 18, ‘Plato xarjlSe... évy Sixedia, 
came to {and abode] in Sicily, and saep. al.; see Winer’s Gramm. § 54. 4. 
Kihner, § 621. a.b. As the direct antithesis of this, (b) Verbs of rest often 
take the Acc. with ec after them, so as to denote the coming to a place, as 
well as staying in it; e.g. Matt. 2: 23, xuqixnaey sig modu Naguged, i. e. [he 
came to] and dwelt in the village Nazareth; John 9: 7, ripue sig tv xodvp- 
Bn Seay, [go to] and wash in the pool ; Mark 2:1. John 1: 18 So in the 
classics; e. g. dis émuvy eis 000», a lion [came into] and showed himself in 
the path ; Odys. 6. 51, é& Dgorove Eorro, [they mounted] and sat upon 
thrones ; and al. saepe. See Winer and Kiihner, ut supra. In such con- 
structions, brevity and energy of expression are conspicuous. See Rob. 
Lex. under ¢y and ete. 


Note 3. The same prepositions are occasionally connected in the same 
sentence and with the same nouns, sometimes with different and design- 
edly opposite senses, (e. g. with the Gen. and Acc.); and at other times, 
merely for rhetorical effect, or to designate an idea considered in all and 
every respect ; see in Gal. 1: 1, otx an adrFoartay, otbé Sie avdFgarror, adie 
Oa I. Xgicrov. So in Rom. 3: 22. 11: 36. Eph. 4: 6. Col. 1: 16, al.; and 
in like manner in the Classics, 

Note 4, When several nouns in succession follow, before which the 
same preposition is designed to stand, it is repeated in case there is any 
special cause for marked distinction and emphasis ; and omitted more usually 
in other cases. See in Luke 24: 27. 1 Thess. 1:5. Luke 13: 29. Phil. 
1: 7. Rom. 4:10. John 4: 23. Luke 21: 26. Acts 15: 22. 16: 2, et al. 
saepe. So in the classics; Kiihner, § 625. 


Note 5. The simple adverbial use of the primitive prepositions is unu- 
sual in the N. Test.; 2 Cor. 11: 23, unég éyoi, I am more, is an example. 
In the classics, peetu O¢, but afterwards, ngos dé, and besides, and the like, are 
frequent. But the use of prepositions with appropriate nouns, to supply 
the place of adverbs and adjectives, i is almost too common to need exem- 
plification; e. g. O¢ tnoporis, patiently; Se uggoat yne, imprudently ; 3 slg 10 
mavtsléc, perfectly ; & adixov, unjustly; év adyndrig, truly; én édaids, as- 
sured; éy tuyes, shortly. 


§ 114. Regimen by Verbs compounded with prepositions. 


(1) Compound verbs may be divided into two classes; (1) Such as have 
so entirely combined the prepositions with them as to make in reality but 
one sword and designate but one simple idea, e. g. wetud:duven to impart, 
noouyey to precede, dnodexatoby to tithe ; or those where the preposition is 
used adverbially and designates intensity, as éniCyntstv, Ocatehety, ouvtedeiv, 
etc. (2) Those which retain the power of the preposition as such, and 
generally demand a correspondent case. 

Nore. It is only with the latter that we are here concerned. The 
former class often take a case after them which is in conformity with the 
adverbial preposition. Yet it is not the preposition itself, but the mean- 
ing of the verb considered as a whole which regulates such instances; for 
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often the case that follows, differs from that which the preposition alone 
would govern. 


(2) Usually a preposition, compounded with a verb, governs 
the same case as when standing alone. 


Nore 1. Usually is all that can be said; for the exceptions are many. 
Thus, (a) Verbs with 2gc, ano, éx, take the Gen.; but with avri, the Dat. 
or Gen. (b) Verbs with ov», the Dat.; with év, Dat. and Acc. (c) With 
tic, the Acc.; with aya, Acc. and Gen. (d) With xata, taég, Acc. and 
Gen.; with dia, Acc. and Dat. (e) With aygl, maga, Acc.; wegi, Acc. and 
Gen.; unc, Dat. and Acc.; pera, Gen. and Dat.; éni, Acc., Gen., Dat.; 
moos, Dative. Even here the practice is not uniform. 


(3) Besides the usual regimen mentioned in No. 2, it is very 
‘common for compound verbs either to repeat after them the 
same preposition which they contain, or else to employ another 
one of equivalent or kindred meaning. 


E. g. (a) The same preposition; as anxo8aivey ano—éxxontey éx—tio- 
every cic—enitsD evar Exi—ngoonintuy neog, etc. (b) A kindred preposi- 
tion; a8 dvaBuivery mydg—exnogevec 9a ando—euBavey sic—xatoPaivery and 
—rnocuevery ev, etc. 

Nore 1]. Which of these various ways of construction in Nos. 2, 3, is 
the most common to any verb, can be decided only by a Concordance or 
& registry of usage. Enough, as it respects the principles of Syutax, for 
the student to know, that either of them may be employed, although some 
verbs seldom employ any other construction than that designated in No. 2 

Generac Remark. As compound verbs, even when the meaning of the pre- 
position is in general distinctly preserved, are not always employed in the same 
sense, so, when the sense varies, the regimen may vary, according to the real 


meaning of the verb. In other words; the general principle of conforming the 
regimen to the prepositions, is by no means universal. 


§ 115. Cases absolute. 


(1) Cases apsotuTe mean those cases which are not connect- 
ed or interwoven with the texture of a sentence, according to 
the usual laws of grammatical construction. 

(2) Tue Nominative not unfrequently stands as absolute. 

E. g. Acts 7: 41, 6 Mwvoijs ovros ... otx odeusy te yéyovey aut, this 
same Moses .. . we know not what has become of him; Rev. 3: 12, 0 »exdr, 
M0100) UTOY TTUAOY, x.T. A., as to the conqueror, I will make him a pillar, ete. 
Acts 20: 3. John 7: 38. 1 John 2: 27, al. saep. So, often, in the heathen 


classics, and in the Hebrew language. Participles, also, not unfrequently 
follow a like construction ; see § 171.1. 


(3) Tue Genitive aspsotute. This is very frequent, and is 
employed in a variety of ways. | 


(a) Principally it is employed, where a clause is.insertad, in 
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which the agent differs from the principal agent of the sentence. 
E, g. aviov évOuundevrus, ddov ayyehog Augiou x.t. 4. Matt. 1:, 20. 
2: 1, et passim both in the N. Test. and classics. (6) But some- 
times the agent is the same in both cases; e. g. wonatevdelong 
TNS UNTOLS auTOU ... EvyeIy év yaoryl Ezovou, Matt. 1: 18. This 
latter construction is not very common ; but it occurs in the class- 
ics occasionally. 


(3) Tue paTive aBsoLutTse. This is sometimes employed in- 
stead of the Genitive. 


E. g. Matt. 8:1, xataSavt aita@, having gone down; Matt. 21: 23, é- 
Scvte avi@, when he had come. So also in the classics ; aeguiorts tH évtaev- 
7@, Xen. Hist. Graec. III. 2. 25; vorm ... aévt, Theoc. 13. 29. This con- 
struction, however, is not frequent. 


(4) Tur Accusative aBsoLUTE. In some cases, the Accu- 
sative appears to stand as absolute,i. e. as unconnected with any 
regimen of a verb. But in the N. Test., most of these admit of 
solution, by supposing an elliptical construction. 


E. g. Rom. 8: 3, 10 advvatov 100 vouov may be considered as absolute, 
or we may supply émolqjae 0 Seog. See also Acts 26: 3. Eph. 1: 18. Luke 
24: 46. Rev. 1: 20; 21: 17, with suggestions by Winer, § 32. 7. 


Nore. Kiihner distinctly acknowledges such a construction, § 566, § 
670, and produces examples from the classics. He justifies it by saying, 
that ‘any object of interest to the speaker’s feelings may be proposed as 
the subject of consideration, by marking it with the Accusative form. Un- 
der the so-called Anacolutha, we shall find participles not unfrequently used 
in the way here specified. 

GENERAL Remark. It appears, then, that all the cases may be employed, and 
are occasionally employed, as absolute. The Vocative is so in its own nature, 
and by usage all the other cases are occasionally dissociated from their common 
grammatical connections and relations. A proper knowledge of this fact may 
serve to free the N. Test. writers, in many cases, from the charges of solecism 
and ignorance of Greek construction, which have not unfrequently heen made 
against them. The Syntax of the Participle will give still more information re- 
specting the usages noted in this section; see § 171 seq. 


§ 116. Apposition of Nouns. 


(1) Apposition means the placing of one noun by or with an- 
other, and in the like predicament, in order to designate some af- 
tribute or modification of that other. | 


E. g. “Howdng, 6 Bacévs—Zoxgatns, 6 copos. 


Nore |. As a matter of course, the like case, number, and gender, in both 
nouns, are required, unless special reasons, (as in the case of attributive ad- 
jectives) may exist for varying any of these. Where such reasons do ex- 


ist, (and they are not unfrequent), this general puaciple is pot adhered to. 
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Norte 2. Attributive Adjectives which follow their noun, are (for sub- 
stance) to be considered as in apposition with it. Moreover a pronoun may 
take a noun after it in apposition, as well as a noun; e. g. vusis, of coos 
—éxsivog, 0 Backers. 


(2) Not only single words, but whole causes single or suc- 
cessive, may constitute apposition. 


E. g. ‘I beseech you to present your bodies, 9valav facay, ayiay, eva- 
gectoy 1H Dee), THY loyixry Autgsiay, Rom. 12: 1; where the three last 
clauses, or the last alone, may be regarded as in apposition with duatup. 
So 1 Tim., 2: 6, ‘Who gave himself, avtiAutgoy tnég muvtwr, 10 pugttyroy 
xvoors idloic, where the last clause is the apposition to urtidurgory. A pe- 
culiar case exists in Mark 7: 19, xd sig tov upedgava éxnoyeretac, xtrd agi— 
{ov nuvta, where xaPagifoy (neut. part. in the Nom. case) is in apposition 
with the whole of the preceding clause. See a peculiar case of suspension 
in 2 Tim. 1: 3—5. 


Note. Use of the Article in apposition. For this, the reader is referred 
to § 89. 6, where he will find the usage developed. 


(3) Apposition, for substance, may be made by a Gen. case, 
following the noun to be qualified. The number of the latter 
noun in apposition, also, occasionally differs from that of the 
main one. 


E. g. in Latin, Hebrew, and English, we have city of Rome; in the two 
former, river of Euphrates. So in Greek also, there seems to be some in- 
stances in which the Gen. is equivalent in sense to a noun in usual appo- 
sition: as 2 Cor. 5:5, 10v Ugg aSavee Tou nvet'patoc, the Spirit as a pledge. 
Rom. 8: 23, ty anagziy Tov AVELMATOS, the Spirit as first fruits. Comp. also 
Rom. 4:11, onpsioy ... wegetouns. Acts 4: 22. 1 Pet.3: 7. Col.3: 24. Rom. 
8:21. 2 Cor. 5:1. Heb. 6:1. 12:11. Eph. 4: 9 (perhaps). See Winer, 
§ 48. 2 

In respect to number ; 1 John 5: 16, xa Saces aiTe Cony, tor aaotarov- 
gt [1) 1e0¢ Toy Davatoy, where av1q@ and apoegtarvoves are in apposition, 
(constructio ad sensum.) 


(4) Attraction not unfrequently changes the case of nouns in 
apposition. 


E. g. 1 John 2: 25, airy éorty 1) éxayyslla nv avros énnyyeihato, july, THY 
Sw» ty aiwreor, where 7» puts Coy into the Acc. by attraction, while in re- 
ality it is in apposition with 7 énayysdia. So Phil3: 18. Plat. Phaed. p. 86. 
Hipp. maj. p. 281. 

Remark L The natural position of the noun in apposition is in immedi- 
ate connection with the leading noun; but, (a) Sometimes an intervening 
clause comes between them; e. g. in James 1:7. 2 Pet. 2:6. (b)Some- 
times the subordinate word precedes ; as in Tit. 1: 3, xat émitayiy tov 
gwtigos nuav soi, where Seo immediately follows dartayy as to the 
logical connection. So 1 Tim. 2: 3, 2 Tim. 1:10. Luke 1: 26. 2 Pet. 1: 
Il. 2: 20, 1 Cor, 11: 3, al. 


Oe 
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. Remark I. Perhaps apposition is more frequent in the N. Test. than 
many critics seem to suppose. Comp. Rom. 8: 23. Eph. 1: 7. 2: 15. Col. 
1:14. Luke 2: 30, 32. Rom. 9: 16. 1 Cor. 11: 10. Heb. 12: 22, 


N. B. A peculiar usage takes place when a possessive pronominal ad- 
jective has a noun in apposition ; for the pronoun-adjective agrees in form 
with the principal noun, while its noun in apposition takes the Genitive ; e. g. 
éuoc, 100 uwPAiov Bioc, meaning the life of wretched me, or of mea wretch, i. e. 
éuov tot aFdlov. The reason of this is, that éucs (adj.) signifies the same 
in substance as éuov (pron.) would in the latter construction. 


§ 117. ADJECTIVES. 


The cases which are governed by adjectives have already been treated of in con- 
nection with the regimen of cases by verbs; viz. the Genitive after adjectives, 
§ 101; the Dative, § 107; the Accusative, § 103.10. It remains here to notice 
some other circumstances which are matters of interest in regard to this part of 
speech. 


Concord of Adjectives. 


(1) The general rule respecting adjectives as united to nouns, 
etc., is, that they must agree with them in gender and number ; 
but to this there are not a few exceptions. 


Nore. An adjective agrees with a noun, when it is so combined with it 
as to form one whole, which, without the adjective, would be imperfectly 
or incompletely expressed. On the other hand, the adjective is a predicate 
in a sentence, when the expression of the noun, etc., is complete without it, 
and the adjective only adds some new limitation or modification. 


(2) Concord merely ad sensum and not as to form, is frequent 
in respect to adjectives. 


E. g. (a) In respect to gender; as tu otgatetuata ... évdedupévor, Rev. 
19:14; te dona EFvn... Eoxotitpsvor, Eph. 4:17; gavel pryada... 
Atyortec, Rev. 11:15. And so, frequently, in the classics. (b) In regard to 
number; 10 mdjdoc... zyutgovtss, Luke 19: 37; 6 Aaos... &IauBor, 
Acts 3:11. So in the classics ; e. g. rv modu... ovtus, Thucyd. IIL. 79, 
and the like oftentimes ; see Matth. § 434. 

Nore. In Rev. 14: 19, we find 17» Anvov ... tov péyav 3 but Anvog is it- 
self of the common gender ; Sept. Gen. 30: 37, 42. 


Repetition. 
(3) When the same adjective is repeated before nouns of dif- 
ferent gender which are connected, and precedes these nouns, it 
is conformed in each case to the gender of the respective nouns ; 


but if both nouns are of the same gender, it is commonly inserted 
but once. 


E. g. naoa doa... xat nay dognuc, James 1:17; xotanol AlGor xai 
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notanus oixodoual, Mark 13:1. Acts 4:7. On the contrary, where the 
' adjective is not repeated; modda tégata xu onuea, Acts 2:43; notxidaug 
youorg xut Bavaro, Matt. 4: 24. 13: 32. 9: 35. al. Exceptions to the first 
rule, however, may be seen in Luke 10:1. 2 Thess, 1:4. al The same 
usages are found in the classics, 


(4) An adjective which in reality qualifies several connected 
nouns, if inserted but once, may take the gender and number of 
either of the nouns which it qualifies; but commonly it conforms 
to its proximate noun. 

E. g. tig te pldn, modeuol te uayou te, Il. 2, 891. But also &yyea nevte, 
yaviol ts oxapides te, Tetvypsva, Odyss. t, 222. 

Nore. In names of persons the masc. takes precedence of the fem.; the 
fem. of the neuter; e.g. 6 avjg xai 4 yuri) dyudor siot—yuvatxss xu nadia 
xalui sict. Inthe successive names of things, when the gender differs, no 
regard is paid to gender, but the attribute is neuter plural; e. g. AiPou xas 
tla xai xégayos ... ovdév yorjome. 

N. B. In respect to the relative position occupied by adjectives, see § 90. 
1. seq. 


Various uses of adjectives. 


(5) With the article they are often employed, (more commonly 
in the singular but sometimes in the plural), as abstract nouns. 

E. g. 10 aodevic ... [1i¢ évtodijc] Heb. 7: 18; 70 pogoy tov Seot, and 
tu acdnrés tov Feot, 1 Cor. 1: 25. Rom. 2:4. Heb. 6:17. 2 Cor. 4:17. 


8:8. So ra adgata [tot Fe0v], Rom. 1: 20. This idiom is very common 
in the Greek writers, especially in the philosophical ones. 


(6) On the contrary, the place of an adjective is frequently sup- 
plied by a noun in the Gen. which qualifies the preceding noun 
on which it depends. Such a Gen. is called attributive ; see 
§ 99. 


E. g. tots Aoyorg tig yagrtoc, Luke 4: 22; oixovduos tio adexias, unjust 
steward, Luke 16: 8; viog 175 wyanys, beloved son, Col. 1: 13. Luke 18: 6. 
Rev. 13: 3, etal. saepe. 

Nore. The frequency of this in the N. Test. may be called Hebraism; for 
although this idiom is by no means foreign to the classic Greek, it is more 
common in the poets than in the prose writers; see Matth. § 316. f. 


(7) But sometimes the principal noun (and not the one which 
designates qualification), is put in the Genitive. 


E. g. éxt mlovrov adylornr, in riches that are deceitful, or in deceitful riches, 
1 Tim. 6:17; éy xawvoryte Swijs, in a new life, Rom.6: 4; évégyeay mlo- 
ync, strong delusion, 2 Thess. 2:11. So not unfrequently in the Hebrew 
§S.; Heb. Gramm. § 440. | 


Norte. When a pronoun or pronominal adjective, etc., follows two words 
connected as in Nos. 2, 3, it usually relates to both as one whole; as 10 ¢7- 
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fate tio Suvapews avtov, by his powerful word, Heb.1: 3. Rev.3: 10. 13:3. 
Sometimes, however, such pronoun or adjective is more appropriately can- 
nected only with one of the words; e. g. Rom. 7: 24. Acts 13: 26. 


(8) In a few cases, the feminine of adjectives seems to stand 
for the neuter ; according to the Hebrew idiom. 


E. g. avtn and Savpoory in Matt. 21: 42. Mark 12:11. But this isa 
citation from Ps. 118: 22. (Sept); and in the Sept. such an idiom is mot 
unfrequent, while in the N. Test. it is scarcely to be found. 


(9) The frequent expression of the sense of adjectives, by 
the use of vids, téxvor, etc., before abstract nouns, is properly 
Hebraistic. 

E. g. viol anePetag* téxva pwros—vaaxoijs—soyis—xatagac. The 
Greeks use maids iatgav—dvorjvev, etc., where however the Gen. is not 
an abstract noun. Expressions like the above are common in most lan- 


guages; but their frequency is peculiar to the Hebrew and its cognate 
dialects. 


(10) Neuter adjectives, either singular or plural, with or with- 
out the article, are often used in an adverbial manner. 
_ E. g. nearoy, to ngcrov, first; aive, dreadfully; pixea, copwtara, aic- 
xiota, etc. See § 84. 3. ¢. 2 


§ 118. Comparative and Superlative degree of Adjectives. 
Comparative. 


(1) The usual form of the comparative requires the Genitive 
after it; see § 101. 3. 


(2) The comparative degree is often expressed in the N : 
Test., by the positive form of the adjective connected with 7, 
than. 


E. g. xaloy cou toti... i, etc., it is better for thee... than, etc., Mark 
9: 43. So Mark 9: 45. Matt. 18:8, 9, al. The same usage is occasionally 
found in the classics: as éuoi mixgog .. . 4 xetvoug x. t. 4, Soph. Ajax. 981. 
Comp. Luke 15: 7, 18: 14. Gen. 28: 36. 1 Cor. 14: 19, for the like expres- 
sions; which are very common in the Sept, and are a close copy of the 
Hebrew comparative. When 7 is thus employed, the word which follows 18 
an the same case as that which precedes. 

Nore. The older grammarians say, that wadioy is to be supplied by the 
mind before 7 in all cases of this nature. Recent grammarians do not 
deem this to be necessary; see Kiihner, § 747. 


(3) The positive degree followed by naga or unég, is some- 

times employed to designate the sense of the comparative. E. g. 

(a) Haga; as apagtolo: naga navrac tog Fadidaiovs, greater sinners, or 

sinners above, more than, Luke 13: 2. Rom. 14: 5. In Heb. 1: 9, the same 
20 
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sense is made by naga after nouns. The same preposition, moreover, is 
very common after the comparative degree; as nléov naga, Luke 3: 13; 
Staqogutegoy naga, Heb.1: 4. (b) “Lnég; which is employed in the same 
Way as maga; e. g. Luke 16: 8. Heb. 4: 12. In all these respects, paral- 
lels are found in the classics. Other prepositions are found in them also, 
before the Genitive of comparison, e. g. such as é1i, 290, avtt; see Kiih- 
ner, § 588. 


(4) The comparative is sometimes used, when the thing with 
which it is compared is merely implied, but not expressed. 


E. g. Acts 17: 21, 1... xotvotegoy, something more recent than even what 
was called new; Acts 25: 10, xaddiov, better than I; 2 Cor. 7: 7, paddow 
7a03/va1, rejoice still more than I did before, viz. on the arrival of Titus. So 
in Phil. 1: 12. Acts 27: 13. John 13: 27. Heb. 13: 19. Matt. 11:11, al., ex- 
amples of the like kind may be found; and so in the classics, Matth. § 457, 

Note 1. Madloy and é, put before the comparative, make an intensive 
sense; as uaddov megiccotegoy, the more abundantly, Mark 7: 36. Phil. 1: 23. 
So érz waddoy, still more, Phil. 1: 9. Heb. 7: 15. The same usage is found 
in the classics. , 


Nore 2. For mgotegoy (compar.) mea@roy seems to be used in John 1: 
15. 15: 18. Comp. Heb. 8: 7. Acts 1: 1. 


(5) An imperfectly expressed, but concise and energetic com- 
parison is made, by comparing a thing with a person, when, 
strictly speaking, the comparison is with something which be- 
longs to the person. 

E. g. wagtugiay sito tov “Iwavvov, testimony greater than John’s, i. e. 
greater than that of John, John 5: 36. Matt. 5: 20. Comp. 1] Cor. 1: 25. 
This construction is frequent in the classics; Herod. IL 134. Matth. § 453. 


Superlative. 


(6) The so called superlative degree may be either compara- 
tive or absolute. In the comparative sense, other objects are 
actually compared with it, and the precedence over them is 
marked by the form of the superlative. In the absolute sense, 
the superlative stands alone, and may designate a degree abso- 


lutely the highest; or may constitute merely a highly energetic 
mode of expression. 


Note. The comparative Superlative usually takes the Gen. after it of 
the object with which the comparison is made; e. g. navtwy av9ganoy 


& gLotos. 

_ (7) Besides the usual superlative forms, this degree is some- 
times expressed by the positive joined with a noun which desig- 
nates the class of persons or things to which it belongs. 


__ E. g. evloynusvn ov ev yuvaigiv, lit. thou art the blessed one among women, 
1, e. most blessed of women art thou, Luke 1:28. This is like the He- 
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brew D223 2173; but , examples of the like kind are not wanting 
in the Greek classics, e. g. @ glda YUVOLROY, Eurip. Alcest. 473; @ ogethe 
avdoay, most miserable man! Aristoph. Ran. 1081; astog wxus ty MOTAYOLS, 
the eagle 1s the swiftest of the winged, Pind. Nem. i. 76. 


(8) The Heb. superlative, such as n%3> tI), is found in but 
very few cases in the N. Test.; even the classic Greek is not 
wanting in the like expressions. 


E. g. ayia ayior, Heb. 9:3; Bautdsrs Baoidewy, Rev. 19: 16. In Soph. 
Elect. 849, we find Oethacor Declalio Oed. R. 446, agent a GST ; Aes- 
chyl. Supp. 524, avat avaxtwr. So also, ROXOY xoxtoTog—poxa our paxag- 
tatoc, and the like, which are very common in the poets. 

Nore 1. The so called superlatives made by Ssov, xvgdov, etc., appear 
to be all capable of solution in another way; e. g. wvsyow tot Seov, an in- 
crease of which God is the author, Col. 2:19; cadmuyt Seov, the trumpet which 
God will order to be sounded, 1 Thess. 4:16. Soin Luke 1:15. 2 Cor. 1:12, 
Rev. 21:11. 15:2. ‘Aotéiog 10 Sea, fair in the view of God; see § 106. 10.c. 

Norte 2. Superlatives are often made more intense by adverbs or inten- 
sive conjunctions; e. g. by xad (intensive), wolv, axed, méya, Eoyer, ws, éy 
Tots, etc. 


NUMERALS. 
§ 119. Use of Ordinal and Cardinal Numbers. 


(1) For the ordinal xgwros, the cardinal é/¢ is constantly em- 
ployed, in designating a day of the week. 

E, g. mooi tijg wes tay coSBatwv, early on the first day of the week, Mark 
16: 2. Matt. 28: 1. John 20: 19. Acts 20: 7, al. The Greeks employ gis, 


in such cases, only when devtegos, &Ados, etc., follow. The N. Test. usage 
is therefore Hebraistic. 


(2) Cardinal numbers repeated denote distribution ; as in 
Hebrew. 

E. g. duo duo, two and two or two by two, Mark 6:7. The Greeks would 
say: duo xata Svo, or Ovo ava dvo; and like the latter is Luke 10:1. But 
occasionally the Greeks employ an idiom like the Hebrew; e. g. Aeschyl. 
Pers. 915, pvgia urgéa, i. e. by m nTTe: 

Note. The formulas, ave. sig Exxotos, Rev. 21:21; sig xod cic, Mark 14: 
19. John 8:9; 6 xaF sic, Rom.12: 5; are peculiar. The usual Greek is, 
0 xad Eva. 

(3) Ordinals of the neuter gender are sometimes used adver- 
bially. 

E. g. tgitov, Sevtegoy, thrice, twice, etc. 


Gererat Remark. Numerals in their nature, approach very near to one class 
of the adjective pronouns, e. g. fxactos, ttegoc, addos, doog, Tdoog, etc., which 
might well be reckoned among numerals. 
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PRONOUNS. 
§ 120. General principles respecting. gender and number. 


(1) Itis a general law respecting pronouns of every kind, that 
they should conform, as to gender, to the noun which is their cor- 
relate. But concord in this respect is often merely ad sensum. 


E. g. ‘Teach nuvra ta %Fvy, baptizing avtovs, masc. pronoun, because 
E9yn designates men, Matt. 28: 19; texvda wou, ovg nadiy wOive, where ous 
refers to texvia for the like reason, Gal. 4:19; ‘There is maJaguoy ty 
here, o¢ x. 1.4.” (in the better Codd.), John 6:9. Soin 2 Johny. 1. Acts 
15: 17. Mark 5: 41. Rom. 2: 14, 26. Rev. 17:16. This is frequent in 
classic Greek ; Matth. § 434. 


(2) Plural pronouns are often employed, when the correlate 
noun is nomen multitudinis in the singular number, but has a 
collective sense. 

E. g. hocy . .. attciv, Matt. 1: 21; év pow yeveds.. . & ois, Phil. 2: 15; 
th exxdyolg . . attay, 3Johnv.9; tov oxotovg... ia avtay, Eph. 5: 1], 
12; xara nacayv nods, év ais x.t.4. The adjectives each, every, are collec- 
tives in their own nature, and therefore they cause the noun with which 
they are joined to partake of this sense. So 53 and w°N in Hebrew, are 
followed often by a plural verb. . 

(3) On the contrary ; pronounsin the singular are often used 
in a generic sense, i. e. as collectives or in the place of nouns of 
multitude. 


In the O. Test. this occurs times without number ;_ it is not unfrequent 
in the N. Testament. 


§ 121. Use of personal pronouns. 


(1) Personal pronouns, specially in the oblique cases, are more 
frequent in the N. Test., than is usual in classic Greek. 


Norte. The ground of this seems to be like that in the case of preposi- 
tions, which also are employed in the N. Test. with unusual frequency. 
A definiteness is thus given to the expression in Greek, such as a foreign- 
er would very naturally seek for, because it made the language more in- | 
telligible to him; and in respect to the Greek, all the Hebrews were in a 
sense foreigners. Seldom indeed is the pronoun omitted, where we might 
expect it; e. g. Acts 13: 3. Mark 6:5. 1 Tim. 6:2. 


(2) Personal pronouns are not usually added to verbs as the 
subjects of them, 1. e. as Nom. case. When they are, emphasis 
or distinction is generally intended. 


E. g. ov in Luke 17: 8; tysic in Mark 6: 37. So also in Mark 33: 23 
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1 John 4: 19, et al. saepe. But in some cases, it is difficult to make out 
an emphatic meaning; e. g. tueig in Mark 18:9; éyo in Eph. 5: 32. In 
a few cases, in the same sentence, one verb has a pronoun expressed and 
another has not; e.g. in Luke 10: 23, 24, w Blémets... & tpsic Blénete. 
See also 2 Cor. 11: 29. 


(3) In some cases the noun itself is repeated, where we might 
naturally expect the pronoun. 


E. g. in Luke 3: 19, “Howdn¢; and so 2g0gwmoy in 2 Cor. 3: 7; see also 
John 10: 41. In some cases of this nature, there is an emphasis or sig- 
nificance attached to the repetition of the noun; e. g. John 4: 1]. Matt. 10: 
23. Luke 12: 8. 9:26. John 6: 40, et saep. al. 


(4) -durog is often a demonstrative pronoun; but it is also 
employed, specially in its oblique cases, as a personal pronoun. 


Nore 1. Autos, when joined with a noun or pronoun as a kind of pronom- 
inal demonstrative, means self ; : and with the article, self-same, the same; as 0 
MATHO AUTOS, Ey aUTOG, OF UXO THs aUIAS uNTEdS Toapertes, those cho have 
been nourished by the same mother ; 0% Ilégoau xat auto, even the Persians them- 
selves, etc. When thus employed, it may stand either before a noun and its 
article, as autos 6 adshqos; or between the article and its noun, as 10 
aUt0 yagoy; or after the noun, when the intention of the writer is to ren- 
der its meaning (sel) emphatic, as of Ifgaue xat avtol. 


NoTE 2. Autos, meaning he, is employed in the room of the antiqua- 
ted pronoun of the third person. It is derived from av again, and 10¢ the 
same. Throughout the N. Test. and usually in the later Attic writers, it 
is employed instead of the old pronominal adjective, 0¢, 7}, 6%, his, hers, its ; 
or else the compound éavrod (avtov), etc., takes its place ; see No. 1 above. 
The position of some grammarians, viz., that autos in the Nom. is never 
a simple substantive pronoun, does not seem to be correcct; see Kiihner, 
§ 342, 4. 


Nore 3. The noun to which avzo¢ relates when it is employed as a 
pronoun, is sometimes a collective one in the singular ; as in Matt. 4: 23, 
auto» refers back to ICadidaiey (the country, for its inhabitants). So in 
Matt. 9: 35. Luke 4; 15, al.; (constructio ad sensum). Not unfregeutly 
autog stands related to some noun merely implied by the nature of the 
case or by the context; as in Luke 1: 17, ‘He shall go before ato, him, 
viz. the Messiah, not mentioned in the preceding discourse ; aurov in L 
John 2: 12, in reference toChrist. So avrov in 2 John v. 6; and in many 
cases the reference is more or less obscure, and can be made out only 
by the context. 


Note 4. Autos, as a pronoun, is not unfrequently repeated in cases 
where its use would seem to be pleonastic ; e. g. eA Forts avt@ éx tov mol- 
ov, Eudéns anijytnoey avta, Mark 5:2. So Mark 9: 28. Matt. 26: 71. Rev. 
6:4, al. But such constructions, following clauses with a participle, are 
common in the classics. More pleonastic still would seem to be the fol- 
lowing constructions, with clauses containing the relative pronoun ; Viz., 
ois ag autos adixnoa x. td, Rev. 7:23 ny ovdeis Suvaras xhsiooe avtyy, 


Rev. 3: 8; so Mark 7: 25. 13: 19, comp. Rev. 12: 14, omov and éxei. 
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This is very common in the Sept. and in the Hebrew ; but it is also found 
in classical Greek, Xen. Cyrop. L 4. 19. Diod. Sic. L 97. XVIL 35. See 
many examples of the pleonastic repetitions of personal pronouns, in Matth. 
§ 465. 4. Sometimes this repetition seems to be for the sake of emphasis, 
and sometimes for the sake of greater perspicuity. 


(5) ‘Eavrov (Attice avrov) is acompound of é@ and euros, and 
is used only in the oblique cases. But, as used in the N. Test., 
it is not limited to the fhird person, as its etymology would seem 
to indicate. 


Nore 1. It is sometimes applied to the | pers. plural, as in Rom. 8: 23. 
1 Cor. 11: 31. 2 Cor. 1: 1, 9, al; sometimes to the 2nd pers. plural, as in 
John 12:8. Phil. 2: 12. Matt. 3: 9, al; sometimes to the 2nd pers. sing., 
as in John 18: 34. The same usage 1s found in the classics. 


Note 2. Auroi, etc. the Attic form, is used in a multitude of cases 
where «vtov, etc., might have been employed. It often depends merely on 
the mode of expression which the writer deems the more eligible, and not 
on any substantial difference of meaning, whether the one or the other is 
employed. Hence the continual discrepancies of the Codices, in relation 
to these words. Generally, where the pronoun refers to the principal subject of 
the sentence, Eavtot (avtov) is employed ; see Rost’s Grammar, § 99. 2. 


§ 122. Possessive pronouns. 


(1) The possessive pronominal adjectives are not very fre- 
quent in the N. Testament. Instead of M05, c0¢, etc., the Gen. 
of the personal pronoun, pov, cov, etc., is more commonly em- 


ployed. 


Nore. This is the case also in the classics. When possessive pronouns 
are employed, their position is like that of adjectives in general. The pro- 
nouns employed instead of them may precede or follow the noun, e. g. 
nuay 1 cwtnola, Rom. 13: 11: yo t7y yagar, Phil.2: 2: and often so in the 
writings of Paul, Luke, and John. The other construction, such as o #eo¢ 
ou, 7 miotic Umar, etc., is too common to need examples. The first of 
these constructions is generally deemed emphatic; but instances occur, 
where no particular emphasis seems to be apparent. 


(2) The meaning of possessive pronouns may be subjective or 
Oujecive, 

E. g. 6 cog moFoc may mean the desire which you have, or the longing of 
another after you. So ryv éuajy avapynow, the remembering of me, Luke 22: 
19; 1@ vmetégn eléer, through mercy bestowed on you, Rom.11: 31. See 2 
Tim. 4:6, 1 Cor. 15:31. So 1] nuéteoa EvYOL® May Mean our own benevo- 
lence, or benevolence towards us. 'The like in the Greek classics. 


(3) The Dative of pronouns often supplies the place of a pos- 
sessive pronoun. 


E. g. untyjg pot, my mother ; ot juiy ovupayos, our allies; col éyPeot, 
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thine enemies. 'The true solution of such cases seems to be either thus: a 
mother in respect to me, or pyri 7 éotl pow. See § 106. 9. 


(4) The place of the possessive pronominal adjective, or of the 
pronoun in its stead, is sometimes supplied in the N. Test. by 
' (008, 

E. g. sig toy roy ayoor to his field, Matt. 22:53; tovs idious Sovdove, 
his servants ; where to say, his own field, his own servants, does not seem 
to be the intention of the writer. See also 1 Pet. 3: 1, and comp. Prov. 


27: 8. Jos. 7: 10 in the Sept. In the classics, no certain example of such 
usage has been produced. 


§ 123. Demonstrative pronouns. 


(1) The demonstratives odzos, ode, éxsiv0s, (avzoc), are some- 
times put immediately before the verb, even after the subject of 
the sentence has already been specified, in order to give empha- 
sis to the expression. 


E. g. ‘He who endureth to the end, ovrog owOrjcetae.’ Matt. 24:13. See 
Matt. 6: 4. Mark 7: 15, 20. 12: 40, et al. saepe. 


(2) Ovrog (in distinction from ode) more usually refers toa 
preceding noun, 0d to something which follows ; but at other 
times ovrog refers to a more distant object, ode to a nearer one. 
Ovrog (in distinction from éxeivos) refers to what immediately 
precedes, éxetvog to that which is more remote. 


Note 1. Yet none of these usages are invariable; for there are cases 
where they are relinquished. Not unfrequently, (as in respect to attog as 
@ pronoun), the subject referred to is remote, or merely implied, or simply 
something which the nature of the topic under discussion suggests. See 
Acts 4:11, ovtog. 1 John 5: 20 is a doubtful case, so far as ovtog is 
concerned. See also Acts 8: 26. 7: 19. 2 John v. 8. 

Nore 2. The usual place of ovtog is before the noun to which it has re- 
lation (when adjectively used); that of éxéivoc, after the noun. But the re- 
verse of this sometimes happens in both cases. 


(3) Some one of the demonstrative pronouns is omitted, but 
still implied, in innumerable cases where the relative pronoun is 
employed ; which latter seems often to include the demonstra- 
tive along with it. 


K. & ay 0gacoy a xoeluy Evopev, buy [those things] of which we have need, 
1. e. a&ydgacor [zo éxsiva] ov x. T A, John 13: 29; ‘How shall they call ss 
Ov OUx éntotevoay,' i. €. b66 [éxeivor] o ov oux x. t. 4, Rom. 10:14; ‘ What fruit 
had ye ép og vir énouoziver Se, i. €. én [éxedvorc] otc vi» x. t. 4, Rom. 6: 
21; &gac ép oO xatéxeito, i. ©. [éxtivo] ép ox. 1.4, Luke 5:25. Comp. John 
6: 29, 2 Cor. 5:10. The same idiom is frequent in the classics. 


(4) The demonstrative rodzo is often employed before ive, oze, 
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and the like particles, when that which follows them is intended 
to be made particularly emphatic. 


F. g. sidarg tovTo, ot x. t.A, 1 Tim. 1:9; oida TOUTO, ots x. t A, Acts 
20:29. So ig tovto... iva x. 1. 4, Acts 9: 21; 3 sig TOUTO vag... wart d, 
Rom. 14: 9, and so, very often, in all parts of the N. Test., and sometimes 
in the classics. 

Nore. The neuters taita, tovto, etc., are often used adverbially. Tov- 
tw appears, also, to be employed i in the same way as the singular num- 
ber, in 3 John v. 4; and so tavta in John 15: 17. 


§ 124. Relative Pronouns. : 


(1) Asa general principle, the relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender and number ; but there are not a few exceptions 
to this. 


(a) Exceptions as to number. (1) A plural pronoun not unfrequently is 
related to an antecedent in the singular, when the pronoun designates not 
an individual but a species or genus; e. g. avdgt xald... év oi¢ ovdapou 
ov parvnan 7 PY OVS, a good man (generic)... among “iho etc., Demosth. 
pro Cor. "Alho te 9] év ot¢ Sapev, Thucyd. III. 38. (2) On the other hand, 
when the antecedent is plural the relative is frequently singular, if it has a 
collective sense ; i.e. such relatives as ogtis, o¢ ay, etc. Thus IL 4. 367, 
viv tous adioue énsicouat, oy xe xtzelw, now will I pursue others, whomsoever 
I may catch. Thucyd. VIL 29, ‘Slaying novtas, ctw évtvyourv, all, whom- 
soever they might overtake. So also the relative may be singular, when the 
antecedent i is & plural with the meaning of a singular; e. g. oixtga menor- 
Soper, 7 xEvny xatécyov Elnida, WE have suffered pitiably wuo (sing.) have 
cherished a vain hope. 


Norte. Cases of this nature are very plain, merely resolving themselves 
into the principle which respects nouns of multitude or collective nouns. 


(6) Exceptions as to gender. (1) Particularly is the neuter gender singu- 
lar employed for the relative, when it is designed to express a generic 
sense, whatever the gender of the antecedent may be; e. g. Mark 12: 42, 
&Bads henta Ovo, 0 tats xodgavtys, she cast in two mites, which make a farthing. 
So Xen. Mem. III. 9. 8, pFovov dé cxonmy, 6 te ety, considering envy, what- 
ever ut may be. In particular, if an epexegetical noun is joined to an ante- 
cedent, the pronoun relative to that antecedent very often conforms to the 
second noun; e. g. 1 onéguati cov, os gots Xguctos, Gal. 3: 16. See also 
Mark 15: 16. Eph. 1: 14. 3: 13. 6:17. 1 Tim. 3: 15. Phil. 1: 28. 1 Cor. 
4:17. 

Nore. Often a neuter relative relates to the whole of a preceding clause 
or sentence, which contains masc. or fem. nouns. Sometimes it relates 
merely to a single word, which, as such, is about to be explained ; e. g. 


John i: 42, tov Meooiay, 0 gots asdcpunvevousvoy, Xgiotog; and so in 2a- 
liu, 0 dots x. t. 4, Heb. 7: 2. Matt. 27: 33. Mark 12: 42. John 1: 39, 43. 


(c) Cases of a complex nature. (1) Two or more nouns of the same gen- 
der usually take a relative of the same gender and plural number; but 
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when things are designated by the nouns, the relative is often in the neu- 
ter; e. g. ‘Seeing him adorned 0 Umoyoag; of the eyes, and éyrgiwes of col- 
ouring, and with ornamental xouers, a OF vou yy x. 7.4, Xen. Cyr. L 3. 2 
(2) If the antecedents are of different gender, the masc. is preferred for the 
relative; but the neuter is used when things are designated ; ‘We have as- 
sembled for a matter modéuou t2# xai sioryns, a Exes x. t. A, Isoc. de Pac. 
p. 159. (3) In sentences with a copula (eiué) and a predicate noun, the 
relative frequently agrees with the latter instead of conforming to the an- 
tecedent; e. g. 7 wév 000g... 70 xadéstas IIylotovoy octoua, the way... 
which 1s called Pelusian outlet, Her. 01.17. This is very common; specially 
when the relative follows the predicate; e. g. ‘Justice among men—how 
should it not be xadcy, 0 mavta juégwxz,. which [viz. justice, dixn] softens 
every thing, etc. 


Attraction of the Relative pronoun. 


(2) Tue case of the relative is sometimes determined by the 
verb with which it is connected. But the usual custom of the 
classic Greek, and the predominant one in the N. Test., is, to 
make the case of the relative accord with that of the antecedent, 
whén that antecedent is in the Gen. or Dative, and the verb 
connected with the relative would require this to be in the Ac- 
cusative. 'This is called Arrraction. 


E. g. éat naavy, og jxovoay, Luke 2: 20; éniatevoay . 16) Ady, w &t- 
ney, John 2: 22; negi navtwy tev Boyuy ... wy Roé8noar, Jude v. 15. So 
in Acts 3: 21, 25, 10: 389. 7: 17. 22: 10. Tones 2:5. 1 Pet. 4:11. John 
15: 20. 21: 10, et al. saepe. If the pronoun thus attracted has predicates 
of any kind, they suffer attraction in the same manner, i. e. they still agree 
with the attracted pronoun. 


Nore 1. In most parts of the N. Test. this usage is very common, or 
rather, it is the regular one. But in Matthew it never occurs; and in 
Mark but once, 7: 13, other passages having various readings. In the 
Apoc., only one or two cases of attraction are found. 

Note 2. The word, whether a noun or demonstrative pronoun, etc., 
which is the antecedent, is often omitted, while the relative assumes the 
same case that it would have assumed, provided the antecedent had heen 
expressed ; e. g.  MEUyTusvOG ay Exgate, i. e. useurnusvos [ray ngdyparey| wy 
sm gase. So oic Evo, yoopat, the things I have, I use, for r9Gpau [tovr0ss] ols 
%yw; and with still greater latitude, as devorega got... wy sionxa, they 
are more dreadful than the things which I have said, for Sewotega éotey [éxsi- 
yor] av exonxa. Comp. Heb. 5: 8. Rom. 15: 18. 

Nore 3. In a very few cases, the Dat. and Nom. (i. e. cases which would 
regularly be in the Dat. or Nom.) suffer attraction; e.g. cpedec tuys. « . HOTEQ 
avaocets x. t. 4, instead of meg avast, etc., Odyss. w. 30. So Herod. 
L 68, ovdéy saeee Tay ny mEgt Sager x. t. A, i. e. o. 60. [TovIey] a HY, etc. 


(3) Vice versd, the noun sometimes conforms to the case in 
which the relative is put by the i a regimen of the verb. 
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E. g. (a) When the noun precedes, as tov agtoy ov xlouer, 1 Cor. 10: 
16; AdSor ov ansdoxipacay, ovtog x. 4. 4, Matt. 21: 42; navtt w é09n mold, 
Luke 12: 48, 1: 72, 73 (b) When the noun follows; as ov éyw anexsqa— 
hice Iwavvny, ovtos x. t. 4, Mark 6: 16; sic Ov nagedodnte tinoy didaziis, 
Rom. 6: 17. Philem. v.10. Both usages occur in the classics. Comp. 
Heb. 5: 8. 

Note. This inverted attraction (as it is called) takes place principally 
when the noun thus attracted would otherwise be in the Nominative or 
Accusative. A unity of construction is thus effected in a way like to that 
described in No. 2 above. 


Generac Remark. The usage of attraction is evidently the result of an effort 
to amalgamate adjective clauses, 1. e. such as are introduced by a relative pro- 
noun, into a unity like that which an adjective agreeing with its preceding noun 
would express. Instead, however, of turning the clause into such a shape, the 
relative is preserved, but made (as to its case) to imitate an adjective which 
might stand in the room of the relative clause. 


§ 125. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. 


(1) Inrerrocatives. The interrogatives zc, 1/, are em- 
ployed in questions direct and indirect ; and also in some cases 
where the Greeks would employ 0 ze. 


E. g. doSjostat tui .. . th hadnoete, what ye shall say, shall be given to you, | 
Matt. 10: 19; stoluacoy ti Seinvyow, prepare that which I may eat, Luke 17: 
8. Mark 6: 36. So Xenophon; ovx gy ti psigop eiizw, I have nothing more 
amportant which I could say, Cyrop. vi. 1, 48. 


(2) In the N. Test., iva xé is frequently employed in an inter- 
rogative sense, why ? wherefore? 

E. g. Matt.9: 4. 27: 46. Luke 13: 7. al. It is also employed in the same 
way in the Greek classics. 

Remark. The student will remember that the interrogatives tis, 71, al- 
ways have the acute accent, which is retained on the first syllable in the 
oblique cases. By this the tnterrogatives are distinguished from the indefi- 


nite pronouns; and the accentuation is retained in the singular usage 
noted above. 


(3) Inperinires. 7s, té (indefinite), are sometimes added 
to nouns, in order to express the idea of a certain, a kind of, etc. 


E. g. anagyiy tye, a kind of Jirst fruits, James 1: 18, 


(4) Sometimes they are joined to numerals; and sometimes to 
adjectives. 


In the first case, they mean a certain, or about 80 many ; as Svo twas, Acts 
23: 23. So ijusgas ESdourjxovta tives, some seventy days. With adjectives 
they have a kind of intensive meaning, as pofepd tug éxdox7 xgiceos, a certain 
terrible expectation of punishment, Heb. 10: 27; psyas tic, some great affair, 
some important personage, Acts 8: 9. 1 Cor. 3: 7. Gal. 2: 6,al. 
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§ 126. Hebraism as to the designation of certain pronouns. 


(1) The usual classic words ovdeds, undeis, no one, are some- 
times expressed in the manner of the Hebrew >3—N>, ov—azag; 
yet with this modification, that the negative particle (ov or #7) is 
closely joined with the verb of the sentence, and not with as. 


E. g. ovx dv goody naga vag, lit. then could not be saved all flesh, i.e. no 
flesh or no man could be saved, Matt. 24 : 22; ov dixatwOnoetar maga cat 
no flesh, i. e. no man, shall be justified, Rom. 3: 20. Eph. 5: 5. 1 John 2: 21. 
John 3:15. 1 Core1: 2% Acts 10:14. Rev.7:1. See the like idiom, also, 
in Matt. 10: 29, Luke 1: 37. 

Nore. Different from this is the case, where the negative particle is im- 

mediately connected with 2a; for then the meaning is as in other lan- 
guages, i.e. not every une, (q. d. only some of). E. g. ov mas 6 déyaw* xv- 
Qle, xvote, x. t. A, tt is not every individual who addresses me with Lord! Lord! 
etc., Matt. 7: 21; ov naga cagk 4 avty cags, not all flesh is the same flesh, 
i.e. there are different kinds of flesh, etc., 1 Cor. 15:39. So ov maytec in 
Matt.19: 1]. Rom. 9:6. 10:16. When a verb is omitted by ellipsis, ov, 
may stand before mag and yet mean no, none; e.g. in Rev. 7: 16. 
: Remark. There is no serious difficulty in the mode of expression stated 
in the textabove. Forexample, John 2: 21, or nay wetdog éx tijg Gln Feias 
eux Eat, for every le is not of the truth, must of course be equivalent to no lie 
ts of the truth. But in the classics this mode of expression is not found ; 
nor is it frequent in the N. Testament. 


(2) The one and the other, in classic Greek, may be expressed 
by elo pév, ig dé; but in the N. Test. we find ec... xai eic. 
E. g. Matt. 20: 21. 27:38. Mark 4:8 etal. The Heb. idiom, 311N1... TTX, 


seems to be the basis of the N. Test. mode of expression. Sometimes we 
find 6 tig... 6 sig — 0 Sig... 0 EtEQOS. 


SYNTAX OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


§ 127. Component parts of a simple sentence. 


(1) .A sentence means the union of a substantive and verbal 
idea in one expression, so as to exhibit their mutual relation and 
dependence. It consists, therefore, of a subject and predicate. 


In other words, there must be something in respect to which an affirma- 
tion or negation is made (subject); and also an affirmation or negation of 
some action, energy, quality, etc., must be made (predicate), in order to 
constitute a sentence. 


(2) Sussecr. The subject of a verb must always be a noun, 
or an equivalent for a noun. 


EquivaLents may be, (a2) Pronouns; as éyo), tuets, etc. (b) An adjec- 
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tive or participle used as a noun; e. g. 0 dogs, to xahov, o ansigom, ob ar 
Aovogotvtes. (c) An adverb used as a noun; as of vy, of tote. (d) A 
preposition with its appropriate case used as a noun; as of augi Soxga- 
anv, ob éx nodewg. (e) The Inf. mode, with or without adjuncts ; as duduc- 
ney xulov sutiv’ anoPovety Unég tis marteidos xaloy éotsy. (f) Any par- 
ticular object whatever as a letter, word, part or whole of a sentence, 
phraseology, etc., quoted as such, may be the subject | of affirmation, etc., 
and therefore the subject of a verb; e. g. 10 tuntw gijua dot, the [word] 
tuntw is a verb. 


(3) Exviesis or THE Sussect. Although a verb must always 
have a subject, yet this is not always expressed, but generally 
omitted in certain classes of expressions. 


(a) The subject is omitted when it is indefinite; e. g. ev Eyet, it is well ; 
édniwoe O68, it is clear. .(b) When the verb can naturally be applied only 
- to one subject, or when it implies the subject within itself; as vew, it rains ; 
Boorte, it thunders, etc., where 0 Zevs or 0 F206 is the implied subject ; so 
olvoyosvst, one pours out wine, SC. U oivoysos, or éxeay Ivey, whenever one 
may sacrifice, sc. 0 Sutqjg; in which cases the verb furnishes the subject by 
suggesting the correlate noun. (This idiom is frequent in Hebrew). (c) 
Not unfrequently the sense of the passage in is connection suggests a sub- 
ject to the mind of the reader, which is not expressed ; e. g- ‘ Insurrections 
came, and from these murders, and from murders «1g sis povaoylay, i i. €. 
[this affair] terminated in monarchy ; so av éyyus, nhiov Svopay, i, e. 9) 7)8- 
ea; again, ‘I will go to the palace, xa ay wey avSiornrat, and if one shall 
present himself,’ i.e. if 0 Bagsdevg etc. (d) In like manner tic (the indefinite 
pronoun) is often omitted, and must be supplied by the reader; e. g. ‘It is 
unbecoming to act injuriously, otovy av naoyn, whatever one may suffer, 
i. e. whatever [ris] any one, etc. 


Nore. Strictly considered, some subject must always be implied to 
every verb. Yet an indefinite expression of mere agency is most appro- 
priately made without naming a subject. 


(4) Prepicatre. This must always be a verb, or its equivalent. 


(a) A verb; e. g. 10 Godow adder. (b) Its equivalent; which is the 
copula sid (to be), with an adjective, noun, pronoun, ete., following it; e.g. 
O dv Fgaros Svntos éotiyv—O Kigos nv Basico K. éBaordsve—to ngay- 
po éote 1008, the matter is this. 


Nore. The copula (eivec) signifies not action but mere existence, when 
thus employed, and so an adjective, noun, etc., must be added, in order to 
make up the deficiency in the meaning of the verb and fully to indicate 
what i 18 designed to be predicated. Other verbs, such as inagyxer, ylvouet, 
TUYYAVO, pura, and xugeiy, are sometimes employed merely in the sense 
of a copula, i. e. they are sometimes equivalent to siya. When sizi, how- 
ever, merely asserts existence, as tott 9206, it is then employed in like man- 
her with other verbs, i. e. it predicates some particular thing of its subject. 


(5) Evvipsis or THE PREDICATE Copuua, éivor. This is very 
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frequent, but it is mostly confined to the present tenses of the 
verb and its participle. 


(2) Omitted in general sentences, proverbs, etc.; e. g. Fvnto¢g 6 avIeu- 
mos. (b) After verbals, and adjectives designating necessity, duty, readi- 
ness, ability, etc.; e. g. aywrotéoy auiv—Etroipos Sotvar—ngodupos eidevas 
—avayxy Saveiv. (c) In relative clauses, after 6, of, etc., slyas is very often 
omitted. 

Nore. The Subj. mode rarely omits the copula; so with the Inf. and 
the Imper.; the Opt. never; but the Part., very frequently. 

RemaRK on the Ellipsis of subject and predicate. As we have seen ahove, 
the subject is often omitted, because it is well known, or may be easily 
made out. So the Copula merely may, as is evident, be often omitted ; 
but the real and substantial part of the predicate can never be omitted, 
unless it has just been repeated, and suggests itself as a matter of course ; 
comp. in 2 Cor. 1:6. 1 John 2: 9. Rom. 8: 4. 11:6; specially John 4: 12, 


§ 128. Relation between subject and predicate, or agreement 
between a verb and its subject or Nominative. 


(1) General Rule. (a) A verb (predicate) agrees with its 
noun in number and person. (b) In sentences with eu: as 
copula, the adjective or noun, which follows as predicate, must 
agree with the subject in gender, number, and case. 

E. g. éyw yoag~a—o Kigos 9» Bactiets. Examples occur every where, 
so that further illustration would be useless. See a full exhibition of the 
same case after a copula (verb) as before it, in § 97. 4. Note 1. 


(2) Exceptions to the general rule, however, are apparently 
very many ; and they need some special illustration. 


I. Constructio ad sensum. 


(a) As to number. Nouns of multitude, i. e. generic nouns, in the singu- 
lar, often take a plural verb, adjective, participle, etc.; e. g. 6 Ozdog ... . ti- 
at, John 7: 49; 10 nARI0¢ olortar—orgatos ansBarvoy, et sic passim. Matt. 
21:8. Luke 9:12. In John 6: 2, both singular and plural are united; 
and so elsewhere. 

Nore. Kindred to this is the case of distributives, which, not unfre- 
quently, take a plural verb; e. g. John 16: 32, oxognicOnts Exaotog; and 
so Acts 2: 6. 1]: 29. Rev. 5:8 The same in the Classics, as to gxactos, 
ixcitsgos, mic, aos, and the like; and so in Hebrew often, in respect to 
WX, DIN, etc. 

(b) Constructio ad sensum as to gender and number often occurs in sen- 
tences with a copula expressed or implied; e. g. 10 yuvadxsov éote xady, lit. 
womanhood is beautiful; ta madixa gate xadoc, lit. childhood is beautiful. 
Often in respect to pronouns; as, ‘when it was told at Sparta, attoig oSe, 
it seemed good to them, i. e. to the Spartans, etc. 

Nore. The neuter articles, to and tc, with a Gen. plural after them, 
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take a plural predicate; as to tov Inglay... élevOngatega. In a com- 
pound subject made up of two cases, the case of the one part may be fol- 
lowed, and the gender and number of the other (principal) part; as 1An dog 
tov innéoy... éxcoytec, the last word has a Nom. case like 2179os, but a 
plural number like ixzéov. This is a mired constructio ad sensum. 


II, Real discrepancies between the subject and predicate. 

(3) These are numerous, and they assume a variety of forms ; 
e. g. 

(a) Masc. and fem. subjects may have (with a copula) a predicate adjec- 
tive, etc., in the newer singular or plural; e. g. 0 xodeuog pofegor—n modes 
plixaror—inariv § " énitimia, 2 Cor. 2:6. Such constructions are very fre- 
quent; comp. “varium et mutabile semper femina.” With a pronoun ; 
Touro Tugaryis, etc. In the plural; ov Seva tovto naozer—dijla o Ol yéyo- 
ve; specially in the case of verbals i in _~té0g and -106, as éotly aura nota 
one must trust him, auvytéa éotiy aut, one must help him. And so often 
With tavta, tade; a8 ayyn ox totiy tavta, government is not this. In all 
such cases the generic idea is designated by the neuter singular, and the 
saine idea in all its compass by the neuter plural. 


(6b) Predicate nouns, concrete or abstract, (the names of persons excepted), 
are often of different gender, and sometimes of a different number, from 
that of the subject; as gol éyw tcopau dvedoc—Agyeos ixxga Helacyol, the 
Pelasgians were the most distinguished (lit. summits) of Argos. So the neu- 
ter plurals (used as nouns) ta zgate, T& Nuvta, ta pidtata; and so Soéuua, 
xndsvua, etc. 

le c) Neuter plurals often take a verb singular; e. g. ta {aa tocze—Saige 
ovx yey Ovnowy, gifts have no advantage. So with participles, as doger taiza, 
these things having seemed proper. 

But this usage has many limits ; (1) Nouns denoting persons or living be- 
ngs usually (not always) take the plural; Matt. 12: 21, Eon elnlovos; ta 
daiporsa migtEevovas xui pelccous:, James 2:19. Mark 5: 13. Rev. 11: 18. 
16: 14, al. But the sing. is found in Luke 4: 41. 8: 30, 38. 13: 19, al. 
So in the classics. (2) Where the whole compass of the subject, or ‘the 
subject in all its individual particulars, is to be made emphatic, a plural 
predicate i is used after neuter plur. subjects ; e. g. pavega joav ... iyyn mol- 
Aa, Xen. Anab. 17,17; éned9) exqd Gor * Odtunie, when the Olympiac JSeasts 
came on. Specially i is the plura] used when numerals belong to the subject, 
as joay Ovo telyn—éytvovto éxatoy tadavta. The poets (not Attic) often 
use the plural out of these limits; the general rule is not without many 
exceptions, 

(d) Ina few cases masc. and fem. subjects 3 in the plural take a verb sin- 
gular ; e. g- tote éxtax atadvor—ny tosis xepadal, But this is confined to 
éoré and 4» when thus (as it were impersonally) used; comp. the French, i 
est des hommes, etc. 


Nore. Besides the discrepancies above noted, in classic Greek a dual 
may have a plural predicate, and vice versd. So the dual duw may have a 
plural noun with it; and fem. duals may take a masce. attributive. But 
these cases do not concern the N. Test. Greek, as it does not employ the 
dual. 
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(4) A verb which is a mere copula may conform to the sub- 
ject or to the predicate. 


E. g. 4 mEglodos ... stat oradior &&, the circuit is [are] six stadia; to he- 
mouevoy yiyvortar hoyat. 


(5) There are, moreover, several peculiarities in respect to 


subject and predicate, which deserve to be specially noted. Such 
are the following: 


(a) Frequently the verb goes from the singular to the plural; and vice ver- 
sd; e. g. ei’ tug Hysitar. .. fxs... ayvoover, Xen. Mem. IL 3, 2. Vice versd, 
ob iargevouevos yaioovar. . , payelov yay xaxov analdletterat, Plat. Gorg. p. 
478. In such cases the singular designates each individual of the whole 
mass. This is very frequent in Hebrew. | 

(6) Masc. predicates are sometimes joined with fem. subjects, when 
there i is no ) special design to distinguish sex; e. g. adelpai... xat toout- 
Tat, wore tives... tovg élevFégous, Xen. Mem. IL 7. 2. 


(c) The first person plural is often employed in the same sense as the 
Jirst person singular ; specially when the plural may be naturally interpre- 
ted as including both an individual and those who are his associates; e. g. 
&ptouas... iva noecBevwuer, Plat. Sympos. p. 186. So, often, in the N; 
Test. ; specially in the writings of Paul, who is continually making transi- 
tions of this nature.. 


(d) The Imper. sing. is sometimes employed where the subject is plural ; 


e. g. eins, ti macyete; James 4: 13, aye viv of Asyortes, also 55:1. In such 
cases, the Imper. is a kind of tnterjection. 


Verb or predicate with several subjects. 


(6) Several subjects of different persons are thus arranged ; 
the first person has precedence over the others ; the second over 
the third ; and the verb takes the plural form. 


E. g- éyos xal ov—Or éyo nob éxeivoc—or é ‘eyo xO ov xoeb extivos—yodpouer. 
So éyo xat éxtivor yoaqousy ; ou xat éxsivo¢—Or ou xat éxsivoi—ygu@ete. 
So jusic xa éxsivor yoaqouey—vpsts nal éxtivor ygagete, etc. 


Nore. But sometimes the number of the person conforms to the promt- ‘ 
nent subject; sometimes to the nearest one ; as Feol xa yo eungargoapny, 
Eurip. Med. 1020. Otte ov ott ay addos Jivaizo. 


(7) Several subjects of the same person regularly demand a 
plural predicate ; but often a singular one is employed; E. g. 


(a) The verb at the head of a sentence, or at the close, conforms to the 
subject which is proximate; as ovx &yrw “Iaony xal 7) untHnQ avtov, Luke 
2:43. John 4: 12, Iévytec xai Sjuos niéov tye, Xen. So often in Cicero, 
and not unfrequently in our English version of the SS. (b) Sometimes the 
verb conforms to the prominent subject; as Bacthets xat of cvy avtg ... 
sioninte. (c) Names of things, of different gender, take a plural verb, when 
a distinction is intended to be marked: a singular one, when a unity of the 
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whole is designated. If all the namesare neuter, the verb is usually in the 

singular. (d) Subjects with 7... 7 (or... or), also with ovre...ovte, may 

take a sing. or plur. verb; a sing. one when separation is really meant, as 

4] ovt0g ands Aéyes; a plural one when the same predicate is in the same 

manner applied to both, as si “4gns agywot...  PorBos Anodiov. 
Generat Remark. Few of the rules respecting the concord of the subject 

and | abc are uniformly observed. The rules of Greek usage in this respect 

a 


are far less rigid and exact than those of the modern English language. In fact, 
they closely resemble the Hebrew. 


SYNTAX OF VERBS. 
§ 129. Distinctions in the nature of different Verbs. 


(1) A verb signifies action in its most enlarged sense, either 
external or internal. 


(2) Ideas of space, which arise from our sense of motion, 
seem to lie at the basis of the different classes of verbs as distin- 
guished by their respective kinds of meaning. 


E. g. (a) Action considered in the relation of whither, is designated by a 
transitive verb, which requires an object to be placed after it (either ex- 
pressed or implied), which object marks the whither of the action, as tumto 
toy maida. Kindred to this isthe marking of the effect of action, e. g. yeaqa 
a1y éniotodyy. (b) Action considered in the relation of whence, requires a 
verb passive, i. e. one the subject of which is affected by the action of an- 
other agent; e.g. tumtopas U0 tevos. (c) Action may be regarded in the 
light of where ; and then the verb must be intransitive, inasmuch as the ac- 
tion which proceeds from the subject of the verb, terminates within the 
same subject; e.g. 10 Jodor av Fei — 7 douas (Midd.) 


- (8) Besides the general distinctions of transitive, intransitive, 
and passive, there are subordinate classes of verbs distinguished 
by the names, reflexive, reciprocal, and causative. 


(a) A reflexive verb is one which marks an action as proceeding from an 
agent and returning to him ugain, i. e. as exercising an influence over him ; 
e. g. tuntouas (Midd.) I beat myself; xouifouat, I procure for myself. Here 
the sense is the same as if the active voice were employed with a pronoun 
relating to the agent in the Acc.; e.g. wé or éuavtoy; while in many other 
cases, the sense is the same as that of a verb in the active voice with an 
Acc. of the thing and the Gen. or Dative of the person; e.g. auvvopuos toUs 
sodeulous I keep off the soldiers from me == apivat. 20d. uot. So xoulfouas 
TOAAG YOripata,—xoullw por nokda yoruata, I procure much property for my- 
self. This kind of verb belongs to the Middle Voice. 

(6) Kindred to this class of verbs are those named REcIPROCAL. These 
indicate reflexive action extended mutually to two subjects; as tumtovtas, 
they beat each other ; payovtat, they fight each other. 


(c) A peculiar species of the transitive verb is the so-named CAUSATIVE. 
Verbs of this class designate action upon an object which occasions that 
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object to exercise intransitive action, i.e. action upon itself; e. g. éysigw, I 
waken, i. e. I cause one to awake, (the awaking is intransitive action); od- 
Avus, I destroy, i.e. I cause that one should perish; aavw, I make one to cease, 
etc. These correspond to the Hiphil conjugation of the Hebrews. 


Nore. The Greek language has not distinct forms for all the classes of 
verbs. The active voice designates a transitive, and often intransitive and 
causative sense; the middle voice frequently designates an intransitive, as 
well as reflexive sense. The passive voice has distinct forms, as to a few ten- 
ses; and so the middle voice; but in the Pres., Imperf., Perf. and Pluperf, 
these two voices can employ only one and the same form. 


(4) It seems most probable, that originally the active voice 
had only a transitive sense, and the middle voice an intransitive 
one; but at present these forms are extended much beyond the 
ancient limits. ) 


Norte. Thus the verbs in -s, (which retain most of all the antique usage), 
are all transitive in their present tenses, (siué and sius excepted); while the 
verbs in -w (which are more recent), are both transitive and intransitive ; 
yea, in very many cases, the same verb has both senses. Moreover the forms 
of the middle voice, in at least half of its tenses, are common to this voice 
and to the passive, while the middle was probably the more ancient voice. 


(5) The lines of distinction between verbs as transitive and 
intransitive, in Greek, cannot be very definitely drawn from the 
general nature of any verb. Almost any verb whatever is ca- 
pable of being employed in both senses ; and each case must be 
determined in and by itself, whether the action is transitive or in- 
transitive. 


Nore. This may seem strange to a mere English reader; because our 
vernacular is more definite in respect to the usage in question. But in 
Greek, nothing is more frequent than the exchange of meanings in regard 
to this particular. For example: 


(a) Intransitive verbs often put on the nature (1) Of transitive ones ; e. g. 
Baivery xn05a—voooy yousir, etc.; see § 103.4. (2) Of passive ones; e. g. 
éxnintw Uno tivog—tstedevtnxe Uno tov éy9gov. Here, in the first case (No. 
1), an Acc. or object being supplied, the verb must of course be transitive ; 
in the second (No. 2), the agent being supplied, it is evident that the sub- 
ject of the verb is not the agent, and therefore he must be the patient, i. e. 
the verb becomes passive in its meaning. This usage of intransitive verbs 
in a passive sense is of wide extent, and deserves special notice. It is quite 
common in Hebrew. 

(b) Transitive verbs, specially such as indicate motion, are often employed 
in an intransitive sense ; e. g. éxBadiey to spring forth; uneoBaddesy to excel ; 
and xilvevy to decline ; and so of a multitude of others. So also in English; J 
move, I turn, I change, I advance, et al. multa, are both: transitive and intréy. 
sitive. 

Remark I, Two very plain principles are applicable to all these cases, viz:, 
first, that almost any verb whatever may, in the Greek language, have an Acc. af- 
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ter it, and then of course it becomes transitive; and secondly, that most verbs may 
be used in an intransitive sense, and are so of course when no objectof their ac- 
tion is supplied or intended. The inferenee of course is, in such a case, that the 
s ubject of the verb is the object of the action, or (in other words) that the verb is 
intransitive. 


Remark If. It would seem that the Tempora Secunda were the original tenses, 
which were often, and more usually, employed in the intransitive sense. The 
necessity of a transitive sense occasioned the formation anew of other tenses ; 
which, for the most part, are employed in the transitive sense, provided the Tem- 
pora Secunda still remain in use. The‘latter, in such cases, more usually have 


an intransitive sense, e. g. Aor, If. and Perf. Il. active, Aor. I[. passive and 
middle. 


§ 130. Voices, with their respective meaning. 


For the definitions of these, and the leading distinctions, the reader is referred 
to § 59. The substance will be here repeated very briefly, in order to facilitate 
an understanding of the subjects developed in the sequel. 


(1) The active voice designates action which proceeds from 
the subject of the verb, and which may terminate either on a 
different object or upon itself; (verbs transitive, and neuter or 
intransitive). 

E. g. tintw tov naida—adyéw. 


(2) When the subject of the verb is represented as the passive 
recipient of the action expressed by it, the form of the verb is 
passive. 


4 


E. g. tuntouat, I am beaten, i. e. by some other person. 


(3) When the subject of the verb is represented as both agent 
and recipient, then the verb is said to be of the middle voice. 


E. g. tuntouat, I beat myself, (the latter pronoun being unnecessary in 
the Greek). 


Remark. It is obvious that intransitive active verbs, which confine the ac- 
tion to the agent or subject, are very nearly allied to verbs of the middle 
voice which do the same. But the middle voice more fully and of itself 
indicates the reflexive meaning; and moreover it is often so used as to 
govern nouns in a transitive way, which stand connected with it, when 
its design is to point out the ultimate object of an action; e. g. tuntopan, I 
beat myself; xopifouas yonpata, I acquire wealth for myself. Here, for my- 
self is implied by the form of the verb, while, in this second example, the 
verb also takes an Acc. after it. 


§ 131. Various meanings of the Middle Voice. 


(1) The general design is, to mark action which terminates 
on the subject of the verb ; on something which belongs to this 


subject ; or on some object that stands nearly connected with 
this subject. 
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It is evident that this last category must open a wide field for the em- 
ployment of the middle voice; and such is the fact according to Greek 
usage. 


(a) Action terminating on the subject himself. (1) Some verbs are neces- 
sarily confined to the middle form here, having no active form, or none 
employed in the like sense; e. g. 7douac laetor ; orellec Fut to depart, 
(oréldecy means to send away). Like to this last verb are a large class 
which are transitive in the active voice, and have there a different sense 
from the Middle, as gaivecDar to appear, (puivery to show); tatacFa to 
stand, (ioravas to station), etc. So it is also with some which are intransi- 
tive in the active voice, but reflexive in the Middle; as Bovisvew tri to give 
counsel to any one, Bovdevoau Fat to determine for one’s self. Here also be- 
long many so called deponent verbs. 


(2) Sometimes the Middle is employed where the same sense might be, 
and usually i is, indicated by the active voice with its attending pronoun ; 
e. &. tUnToMat I beat myself, but one might say also, rutTw Euavtor 5 7 émat- 
vettas he praises himself, which is usually expressed by énauvei gavrov. If 
we except a few verbs, like Aovou, xelgoucas, érOvec For, and the like, which 
have immediate respect to one’s own person, almost always the active 
voice (with a pronoun) is employed to make out a reflerive sense, in those 
cases where the meaning of the verb is not essentially changed by being 
employed in the middle voice. It is to that class of verbs, then, that we 
are principally to look for examples of the middle voice, where this voice 
has a different meaning from the active; for then the active voice will 
not afford the meaning demanded. 


(6b) The middle voice designates action upon something which KELONGS TO 
the subject of the verb; e.g. vintopoas tous nodas, I wash my feet, (the Middle 
verb indicating this relation of rodag to me); tumromee tiv xeqednyy, I beat 
my own head. But there are also other and different shades which may 
be marked; e. g. 


(c) It expresses action on objects in one’s possession, or objects which affect 
one’s self; e.g. nagéyecFui tu, to give out of one’s own property or possession ; ; 
BtaFut vouov, to make a law which will include one’s self, (Feivar rouov, act, 
would mean to legislate for others) ; anodsixvva Fut & Egyov, to exhibit one’s own 
doings ; anogaiver Dat yrany, to show one’s own opinion; AveoFai tt, to 
ransom something for one’s self, (Asvecy 11, merely to ransom any thing). Some 
other shades of meaning, also, may be ranked here; e. g. 


(1) Here may be classed the reciprocal verbs, which, in order to com- 
plete their action, imply that ofhers must be within the sphere of the agent's 
influence ; e. g. verbs of contending, rivalling, conversing with, reproving, 
embracing, kissing, greeting, thrusting al, etc., as wayso Pat, dyavioes Sat, 
dosdugtioF at, opodoysiv Put, oun folstso Pat, etc. 

(2) Also action which must bring things within the sphere of one ’s own 
influence, or remove them out of this sphere ; e. g. magnoxevac Far ta éni— 
1758a, lo prepare things necessary for one’s self; nottaFar elgnvny, to make 
peace for one’s self; aigtioPal t, lo take away any thing for one’s self, etc. 
So, to remove out of the sphere of one’s own influence; as anocao Fas 
xoxe, to ward off evil from one’s self; nagaitsiadas xaxor, to deprecale evil 
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in respect to one’s self; anodocFas tt, to sell any thing from one’s oton pos- 
session, etc. 


Norte. Verbs with a causative or permissive sense are frequent im the 
middle voice. They may have respect either to one’s own person, or to 
objects within his influence. (1) His own person; as xeigacdat, to let one’s 
self be shaved; SiOutaoFas tous maidas, to procure teachers for one’s own 
children, etc. (2) Objects within one’s sphere, or to be brought within it, 
or removed out of it; e. g. mgeoBevopar avtoy, I employ him on an ambassy 
for myself; eau cage on: youous, to cause the laws to be inscribed; age- 
cacFaul tive, to cause one to be appeased ; xatadixaceaDat tive, to procure 
one’s condemnation; nagadéodas toanefar, to cause a table to be set for one’s 
self; yipaotas tiv Suyatéoa, to give one’s daughter away in marriage. 

Remark L The reflerive meaning, (as will be seen by several examples 
in the note above), is often so weakened, that it is scarcely (if at all) per- 
ceivable, and may be resolved into some thing that has a bearing either 
more or less direct on the advantange or disadvantage of the subject or 
agent, or is connected with his concerns. Hence, in a few cases, even a 
pronoun is put after a verb of the middle voice, to render more emphatic 
the relation of the action; e. g. guava Fgswaiuny, Soph. O. T. 1143. So 
geavtoy Unoxyovsapetvoc, Plato. But this is not usual. 


Remark II. In a multitude of cases it is comparatively a matter of in- 
difference whether the active or middle voice is employed, and this may 
depend merely on the subjective views of the writer; e. g. puo doy pegey 
to receive a reward, where the sentiment would be generic, while pucdor 
yégec Fae would show that the reception had particular respect to the sub- 
ject of the verb. On the shade of meaning, then, which the writer means 
to convey, would depend the one voice or the other; and so in a multi- 
tude of cases where the general meaning would be substantially the same, 
whether the active voice was employed or the middle. 


Remark IIL The older Greek employs oftentimes the middle voice to 
designate intransitive meanings, and in particular to express the operations 
of our senses, internal or external. Hence, in Homer, axoves and axoveto, 
ety and iWécFou, ynoevey and ynorver Fan, et al. sim., in the like sense. 
Hence (as a relic of this more ancient usage) we often find, specially in 
respect to intransitive verbs and those expressive of external or internal 
sense, the Future middle employed as a Future active, i. e. instead of it; 
see § 60. 5. 


Remark IV. From this usage of employing the middle voice in an in- 
transitive sense and also as a reflexive, originated, in all probability, the 
frequent employment of it in a figurative or secondary sense, as having re- 
ference (in a reflexive way) to the infernal senses. Thus, oxontiy to see, 
speculari, cxonsicFas to consider, i. e. to look at internally; ogéfew to fiz 
bounds, but ogifer Fas to decide or determine; otaduay to weigh off, ota- 
SuaoFas to weigh or deliberate upon internally, etc. Specially do verbs 
ending in -svw (which designate, i in the active, the being in such or sucha 
state or condition), signify, in the Middle, acting the part or endeavouring 
to act the part, of those who are in such or such a@ state or condition; e. & 
mtodutsuw I am a culizen, MWOATEvopat I live and act asa culizen ; TLOVNQEVO? 
Fam base, xovnosvopas I behave myself basely ; taucevy Tam @ manager, 
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tapisvouos I act the part of a manager, etc. In many verbs of such a na- 
ture, the active form is gone into desuetude, and only the middle (depo- 
nent) remains ; in others, both forms are employed with a differénce of 
meaning. . 

Remark V. As the intransitive sense is one so common to the Middle, 
and also is conveyed by the Active, here is room, in very many cases, for 
choice ; and this may depend on euphony, more current usage, rhythm (in 
poetry), or the taste of the writer, etc. In some cases the distinctions are 
very tenuous; e. g. otgatevety to make war (said of the State), crpatever Fou 
to take the field (said of the soldiers). 


§ 1382. Peculiar Tenses of the Middle Voice. 


(1) The Pres., Imperf., Perf., Pluperf., and Paulo-post, are 
common to the Passive and Middle, and can be understood in 
their true sense only by virtue of the context, the nature of the 
case, etc. But, 


(2) The Aorists and Futures Middle, (the same verb has only 
one Future), bear the appropriate sense of the Middle, i.e. either 
reflexive or intransitive, and are not usually susceptible of a pas- 
Sive sense, except in an indirect way. 


Nore 1. Still there are cases where a verb has no other Fut. but the Fut. 
middle; and then it may be used passively, or actively. The poets, more- 
over, for the sake of rhythm, not unfrequently use this Fut. instead of the pas- 
sive one. But common usage demands a passive Fut. for a passive meaning. 

Note 2. The Aorist L Midd. is not at all employed in a passive sense. 
Usually it designates an operative and ehergetic meaning; while Aor. II. 
Middle more commonly has an intransilive sense. This agrees well with 
the usual distinction between the Jempora Secunda and the Tempora 
Prima. 


§ 133. Uses of the Passive Voice. 


(1) It seems probable, that the present arrangement of a full 
(original) passive Voice, in our Greek Grammars, is not in accor- 
dance with the primitive structure of the Greek language. The 
middle Voice seems to have been anterior. 


So Kiihner, § 401; and he has illustrated and confirmed his positions 
by many proofs. The most striking are such cases as the following: 
tuatetat nAnyus moddac, he is beaten many stripes ; éoFijotoas éoFira, he is 
clothed with clothing, etc. Here, when we assume a Middle sense, we can 
solve the regimen of the Acc. at once, because it may take an Acc. of the 
thing after it. Thus, he suffers many stripes to beat him, he permits clothing 
to be put on him, etc., would solve the enigma of a voice apparently 
passive still governing one of the two cases which the Act. voice governs. 
So pPovotpas I experience envy, éxiBovlstouat, I suffer plotting, motevouas 
I receive credit, and the like. In a multitude of cases, this manner of view- 
ing the subject will explain the apparent enigma of the syntax. 
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(2) Aor. I. and IT. Passive seem to have stood related to each 
other, more anciently, as passive and intransitive. In later usage 
this distinction is not observed with any strictness. 


Kiihner ranks Aor. IL. passive as a simple intransitive of the active votce, 
formed after the model of verbs in -ws. Plainly, in many cases, this is cor- 
rect ; e.g. éSémdsta (Act.) I lerrified, &enlayny I feared; tpnva I showed, 
épaynv I appeared; totnoa I placed, tutny I stood. Hence the principle 
laid down (§ 64.8. N. 2.), that no Aor. IL active is formed,when Aor. II. passive is 
employed; for obviously it is then superfluous, inasmuch as the Aor. IL 
passive (so called) performs the part of Aor. II. act. intransitive. 

Nore. In process of time the difference between Aor. I. and II. passive 
seems to have been much weakened ; for Aor. L is now often found with 
a reflexive or intransitive meaning, and Aor. II. has often an intransitive 
sense which is equivalent to a passive one. 


§ 134. Use of Deponent Verbs. 


(1) These, having no active form, employ the middle and pas- 
sive forms in a reflexive, intransitive, or passive sense. 


Nore. When they form an Aor. I. middle, they are called middle depo- 
nents ; when they form Aor. I. passive, passive deponents. 


(2) Not unfrequently the reflexive sense is so weakened in 
them, that they must be translated as merely transitive. 

E. g. déyopal tr—épyafouat r1—Brafopai tiva, etc. Not improbably the 
active forms once existed in most or all verbs of this kind. Hence the 
passive forms of these verbs may easily be supposed to have a passive 
meaning; which is often the case. When they form both Aor. I. middle 
and Aor. I. pass., the latter of course is really passive in its meaning. The 
Pres., Imperf., and Fut., more seldom have a passive meaning, for they in- 
cline to the meaning of the middle voice. 


TENSES OF VERBS. 
§ 135. Nature and design of the Tenses. 


(1) The basis of these is, expression of the relations of time. 


(2) These relations may be divided into two kinds; (a) The 
mere relation to the present time of the speaker. (6) The rela- 
tion to some other action or thing in time past, present, or future. 


(3) In relation to present time of the speaker, things are 
designated as taking place now, or in past time, or in future. 
In such a case, merely the simple relation of time is designated 
without reference to other events ; and the tenses which desig- 
nate it, (Present, Aor., and Future), are therefore, when thus em- 
ployed, named aBsoLUTE TENSES. 
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E. g. yeage, tygapa, yeayo, uttered simply in relation to the present 
time of the speaker, are in this sense called absolute tenses. 


(4) But time may also be referred to other things or events; 
and one may represent any thing as taking place in the present, 
past, or future of those events. The tenses employed in such a 
case are called relative; and for the most part, they are tenses 
appropriate solely to the purpose of marking these relations. 


(5) The relative tenses are naturally divided into three class- 
es, to each of which belongs an appropriate manner of expression. 


Intustration. (a) If we affirm something to have been done in TIME 
PAST, and this time is designated as being related to something else which 
took place in time past, then there may naturally arise three views of 
the thing affirmed to have been done, viz., it was done at the same time 
when something else took place; or it was done before that something else 
took place; or it was to be done a/ter that something else took place. These 
three relations are expressed by the Imperf., the Pluperf., and the Fut. 
With példw; e. g. Eypaqov ty éntatolyy év'w ov Enates, I wrote the lelter 
while you were playing, where the past is the scene of action for both pred- 
icates, but the writing is contemporary (present) with the playing. Again ; 
éyeyoupey thy éntotolny ots ov nes, Thad written the epistle when you came, 
where the scene of both events is laid in the past, but the writing | was com- 
pleted before the coming took place. Finally, éusddow yoawery O18 GU HA- 
Sec, I was about to write when you came, where the scene is still in the 
past, but the writing is designated as taking place after the coming. 


(6) In the same manner the Present may become a relative time, by 
referring to actions done or things eristing, during that same present time. 
The principal thing to be affirmed may be done during that same sca! 
time, or before it, or after it. E. g. yoage tiv éniotodiy év o ov naites, I 
am writing my letter while you are playing, where both actions are present, 
but the main action stands related (as to time) to a subordinate one, and so 
distinguishes this Present from the absolute Present, which merely ex- 
presses time without relation to another action or event. Again: ysygapa 
tiv éntotoAny, Ihave written the epistle, i. e. 1 have completed it, viz. before 
the time in which I am speaking ; (for the Perfect, from its very nature, is 
only a relative tense). Sothe Fulure relative, uéldw yoaqery, I am about to 
wrule, I intend to write, i. e. I have this intention now while I am speaking. 


(c) If the speaker chooses his scene of action in the Furure, then a 
principal action of that future may be done during some subordinate one, 
or before it, or afler it. E. g. yoaww tyv éarotolyy év @ gu matSet, I shall 
write while you are at play, where relative contemporaneous action is palpa- 
ble, while both actions are yet placed in the future. So 9 émtotody ysyee-— 
wetae Otay au nagayern, the letter will have been wrilten whenever you may 
come, where the main action is already past in respect to the subordinate one, 
while both are still placed in the future of the person who speaks. Again; 
peldjow yoagey ors o matHO mou Nagayteryjoetar, I shall write when my fa- 
ther shall come, where both actions are future, but the main action is more- 
over future in relation to the subordinate one. 
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Remangss. It appears, then, that while there are only three absolute 
tenses for past, present, and future, there are nine relalive ones, i. e. three 
in respect to a point of time combined with action in the past; three in 
the same respect as it regards the present; and three as it regards the 
future. 


(cz) THE ABSOLUTE TENSES are the Present, Aor., and Future. Of these 
the Present and Future are also employed to mark the relative present and 
future and as well as the absolute; but the Aorist designates in itself only 
the absolute past, having no relation to other things or events, but merely 
expressing past action as such. 


(6) THE RELATIVE TENSES, On the other hand, have, for the most part, 
exclusively appropriate forms; e. g. the Imperf., the Perf., and Pluperf., are 
all relative merely ; while the Futures relative are often made by méddw in 
combination with the Infinitive, as uéliw yeaqey, Fushloy youqers, peldjow 
yoagew. The whole may be rendered more perspicuous by a tabular 
view. 


I. Time absolute. 


Present, _ Past. Future, 
yeapu Ey gaye yeayen 
: IL Time relative. 
Contemporaneous yeega tyoapoy youwo 
Antecedent yéyougea éveyqugely yEeyoupas Ecopos 
Future ushiw yoapey tushioy yoagey psddjow yoagpey 


What is meant by contemporaneous, antecedent, and future, in this tabular 
view, has already been explained above. These respective tenses are so 
named in their relation, or because of their relation, to some other action 
or event in the past, present, or future. 


(6) As to the primary Tenses, i. e. the Pres., Fut., and Per- 
fect, although they are often employed (the Perf. always) as re- 
lative tenses, yet their relation is confined merely to one point, 
viz. to the present time of the speaker and the action of speaking ; 
but the relative historical Tenses, on the other hand, 1. e. the 
Imperf., Pluperf., and Paulo-post Future, always presuppose some 
other and different action or event, either expressed or implied, 
to which they stand related. 

Note. The design of this remark is to show, that all the primary tenses, — 
even when relative, are still distinguished in their use, in one respect at 
least, quite plainly from the relative Mistoric tenses. The distinctions as 
to the nature of the tenses in general, have already been noted in § 51 and 


§ 53. Whatever else is necessary to a more particular view, will be de- 
veloped in the sequel. 


§ 136. Distinctions and Use of the Tenses. 


(1) Tue Present. Strictly speaking, the Present designates 
only the moment in which the speaker is making his declaration ; 
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and merely so considered, it would have a relative sense. But the 
Greeks also employ it in a much wider sense, i. e. as embracing 
greater or smaller periods of time. So we speak, in English, of 
the present month, year, century, etc. In this extended sense 
of present, the tense in question is very often employed. 


(a) Proverbs, maxims, general and universal truths, what is usual, con- 
stant, invariable, ete., is commonly expressed i in the "present tense, by virtue’ 
of such an exteniled: use; e.g. 0 HALOS Aauner—o av Fownos gore Ivntos— 
an dgoug veqeln Epyetan, etc. 

(5) In narration, past events are frequently spoken of as if they were 
present before the view of the speaker, in which case the present tense is of 
course employed. This is found every where among the Greek historians, 
and is very frequent in the N. Test.; e. g. John 1:29, ‘John Bienes seeth Je- 
sus coming to him, xai Aéye.’ 1: 44. [Nathaniel] stgioxe, ... xai Aéyer; and 
the like every where, but specially in John’s Gospel, and in the Apocalypse. 

Nore. In such cases writers take the liberty of employing interchange- 
ably the Pres. and Praeterite forms even in the same sentence; see in Mark 
2:4, 4:38. 5:15. Luke 23: 12. John 1: 42, 43, 44. 5: 14. 4: 29, 18: 28, 
et al. saepe. So in the Classics; see Winer 41. 2. b. 


(c) ThePresent is sometimes employed for the Future ; specially (1) Where 
the mere fulurity of the action is not intended to be made particularly 
prominent; e. g. Matt. 26: 2, ‘Ye know that after two days yivetae 13 the 
passover, and the Son of Man magadidora, t 18 betrayed, 1 in order that he may 
be crucified.’ John 14 : 3, ‘IfI go away, nad.v Eoyouat.’ Matt.17: 11. Luke 12: 
54. See examples from the Classics in abundance, Kiihner § 437. a. (2) 
But particularly, where certainty of action is intended to be designated, the 
Present may be used for the Future. This might be applied to the cases 
above ; and it is founded, indeed, in the nature of things. If that which is 
in reality future, is announced as now present, this speaks loudly for the as- 
sumed certainty of the thing. So the heathen oracles often employed the 
Present, in order to announce prediction. ‘The Heb. Present participle is 
used in cases without number as a future in —rus in Latin. So in John 4: 
21, 23, Eeyetar wea, designating the proximate and certain future. The 
like is often found. 

(d) Inasmuch as the Present denotes unfinished action, it is sometimes 
employed in the sense of design, purpose, intention to do a thing, or the of- 
fort to do it; e. g. ‘My dishonoured house you are destroying ... maidu 
t demoxteiveis, and: you are intending or endeavoring to kill my child, Odyss. 
nm. 431. °Eyw tory Avovea (Pres. Part.) éxeoa... nuida, I designing to end 


the strife, or rather, endeavoring to end the strife, have persuaded, etc., Eurip. 
Phoen. 81. 


Note. Asa peculiar Present, may be noted the use of this tense when 
it involves along with it something of the past which still continues; e. g. 
John 8: 58, ‘ Before Abraham was, éyo siut, Iam,’ i.e. I was and still am. 
Comp. Jer.1:5 (Sept). John 15: 27. Acts 25:11. John 8: 14, égyouan. 


(2) Tux Imperrect. (I.) The stand-point of this tense is in the 
28 
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past, primarily denoting unfinished action, or action which is 
going on while something else is being done. 


Illustration. The Imperfect stands related to some point in past time, 
as the relative Present does to the present moment. Both signify action go- 
ng on and unfinished ; both have reference to something else which is tak- 
ing or has taken place; but the Imperf. refers to the past, and the Present 
to the moment of speaking. E. g. Eyeugoyv ty» éniotodiy éy @ ov Exoutes, I 
wrote the letter while you were playing. But the subordinate clause may also 
have a Pluperfect or an Aorist in it in such cases, as well as the Imperf. ; 
e. g. org EnthyltSyouy or éEnjAGvy or jozorto, ob “EAlqres éuazovto, See 
in Luke 14: 17. 24: 32. 6: 19. John 5: 16. 12: 6, al. saep. 


(II.) From this leading use of the Imperf. naturally flow several 
other kindred uses, which must here be particularized. 


(a) It designates continued and repeated action in past time; but still it is 
mostly action related, in respect to time, to some other predicate. ‘This is 
its principal use in the N. Test.; e.g. John 3: 22, ‘There Jesus distgife 
pet uitar xai é8ange,” denoting continued habitual action. So in cases 
almost without number; e. g. Rom. 15: 22. 1 Cor. 10: 4. 18: 11. Acts 13: 
11. Matt. 18: 34. Luke 8:31, 41. 17: 28, al. saep. 


Norte. The Aorist also denotes often repeated action in the past. Kiibner 
says that the Imperf. is distinguished from it by always having a relation to 
another predicate in the past time, while the Aorist is absolute and simply 
expresses repetition. In most cases this is true; but in some it would be 
very difficult to make this out with definite and satisfactory evidence. In 
fact, this seems to be a point in which the Aorist and Imperf, plainly as 
they differ from each other for the most part, come very near if not entirely 
together and are hardly to be distinguished ; e. g. examine the use of the 
Aor. in such cases as these, viz. 0 Swxgurns édiduse aplaoPv—ot Mégoae éno- 
Agutotuv 2909 tuox—where the habit of teaching and making war are plainly 
signified. See James 1: 11,24. Eph. 5: 29. 


(b) From the general nature of the Imperf. it is adapted to designate ac- 
tion commenced but not completed, and often, as we might suppose, it is em- 
ployed in this way; e. g. Matt. 3: 14, 6 08 Twuvyng Suexwdvey avror, forbade 
him, i. e. at first, but afterwards he yielded. So éBovlouny, TI would, i. e. if 
it could have been so; so Rom. 9: 8, yt youny, I wished, i.e. if it could have 
been so; and in like manner Eurip. Iph. T. 26,‘ Coming to Aulis ... éxau- 
vouny sips, I was killing, i.e. I was pr eparing to kill him, but Diana stole 
away the sword.’ See Kiihner, § 438. 4. 

Nore. The use of the Imperf. in hypothetical or conditional sentences, 
where it implies a negative, stands closely allied to the shade of meaning in 
b; e.g. th TovT0 déverc, yuagtaves av, if you should say so, then you would err, 
where the implication is: You do not say so, and therefore do not err. 

(c) The Imperfect sometimes includes the Present with it ; e. g. oUx aoa 
ayados.  Hisgixdns qv é% tovtou tov doyou, ‘then Pericles was [and is] not 
good for this reason,’ Plat. Gorg. p. 516. See examples in Kiihner, § 438. 4. 

(2) In a narration of the past, the Imperf. is often exchanged with the 
Aorist, although it still retains its own appropriate meaning; see Luke 8: 
23. James 2: 22, and also No. 5. b. 1, in the sequel here. 


——— ee ee 
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(3) Tue Perrect. This expresses an action done or com- 
pleted before the time present of the speaker. Specially is it 
employed, when the consequences of that action are intended to 
be represented as continuing or abiding. 


Nore 1. It matters not whether the action is in fact just completed, or 
was done long ago. ‘The speaker, who uses the Perfect, means merely to 
declare completion antecedent to the present moment in which he is 
speaking. 

Norte 2. The Greeks in general did not make frequent use of this form, 
specially in narration, (Herodotus is an exception), but more usually pre- 
sented a picture of the past under the 4orist form, as this tense is the 
more current and Jess embarrassed with any special relations. Yet in two 
cases the Perfect has always maintained a predominant place; viz. 


(a) When a relation to the present time was to be marked as emphatic 
and important, then of course this tense must be employed, as neither the 
Aorist nor any other tense beside the Perfect would mark this in such a 
manner. 


(6) When not only the previous happening of an event, but also its en- 
during and present effects are designed to be marked; e. g. Luke 4: 6, ¢uot 
aaoadidoras [7 éovcia], to me has been [and still is] committed, etc. Luke 
5:32, ovx éhjhudu xndécar Sixuiove, I have not come [and am not here] to call, 
etc. Gal. 2:7, aenlotenuoe to stuyyéloav, I have been [and am] entrusted 
with the gospel. See also Acts 8: 14. Mark 10: 40. 11: 21. 16:4. John 
12:7. 13:12. Rom. 3: 21. 5:2, al. saepe. The same in the Classics; 
see Kiihner, § 439. b. Winer, § 41. 4. 

Nore. In Rev. 5: 7, siAnge seems to be merely aoristic in its meaning. 
See also 2 Cor. 21: 25. Heb. 11: 28. Vide Winer, § 41.4. Occasionally 
the same in the classics, specially the later ones; see Winer ibid. 


(c) In several verbs, the Perfect is employed so as to supply the place 
of the Present; e. g. xéxtnuat, o1de, Eotyxa, xéxgaya, Emgaxa, SéSoixu, TED - 
ryxa, teIatuaxa, BESynxa, eva, and others; see Kiihner, § 439. Anm. 2. 
The ground of this is plain; e. g. ‘I have acquired and do possess; J have 
known and still know; I have taken my stand and remain; I have cried 
and still cry; etc.” When thus employed as a Present tense, these Per- 
fects may denote habitual and repeated action, as ugyueotos, co Xeroyy 
apse Sneas, Ul. w. 37. 


(d) The Future is sometimes energically designated by the Perfect; e. g. 
‘If he shall fall, 19rnx« &ye, Iam dead, i.e. I shall be dead as soon as the 
fall happens, Soph. Elect. 690. Rom. 14: 23, ‘If he eat, xaraxéxgutac, he 
has been condemned, i. e. 80 soon as the eating takes place the act of con- 
demnation is already passed. So in John 14:7. The energic nature of 
the declarations here is plain. Especially is the Imper. Passive Perfect, 
3d person employed in this way with great force; e. g. netignaIar, let 
trial have been made, i.e. make and complete it forthwith ; tery Fu, let the 
arrangement have been made, i. e. complete it forthwith. 


_ (4) Tue Puurzarecr. This marks action, completed antece- 
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dent to a period in past time; just as the Perfect marks it as 
antecedent to the present time. 


E. g. éyeyouqey ry énotodyy, énet 6 mate 4G. The clause denot- 
ing the period of past time may have a verb in the Imperfect, Aorist, or 
Pluperfect. 


Note 1. The same laws regulate the use of this tense in reference to 
the past time, as regulate the Perfect in reference to the present time. The 
Pluperfect is used to mark the relation when it is emphatic, or to designate 
an action which was permanent in its consequences. 

Norte 2 When the Perfect has the sense of the Present, the Pluperfect 
of course has the sense of the Imperfect. 


(5) Tue Aorist. This designates action simply as past, with- 
out relation to any other event in the past or present. 


E. g. Eygapa ty éxictodny, I wrote the letter, no matter how long ago, 
or how recently. From the nature of the Aorist, it follows, of course, that 
it is the appropiate tense ; 


(a) For designating the momentary past, i. e. the mere happening of an 
event, without reference to its duration. 


(b) The Aorist is also the usual tense in narration; but it is often ex- 
changed with other praeterite tenses, (although it is generally in itself 


neither equivalent to them, nor they to it), for the sake of variety and of 
animated description. E. g. 


(1) With the Imperfect. There are two ways of narrating; the one is 
simple description or narration, the other portrays or as it were paints; 
the first merely announces that such or such a thing took place, the other 
holds it up before you and lets you see it in progress. The Aorist per- 
forms the first office, the Imperfect (denoting continued action) the last. 
The interchange of these in narration makes a pleasing variety of light 
and shade. E. g. Cyrop. I. 4. 1, towmita pév Jy modda éhades 6 Kigos* té- 
hoc O& 9 psy pytjg anise, Kigos 08 xatéuers, xai attov érgéqeto, many 
such things, moreover, did Cyrus say [Imperf. éJaie, said at one time and 
another]; at last his mother went away [anj4de, Aor. momentary action, not 
repeated or continued], buf Cyrus remained [xotéueve, Imperf. contiuued 
to stay], and there was he brought up, [étgspeto, continued action]. It is by 
such an exchange of tenses in narration, that appropriate action in each 
case can be distinctly and vividly marked. 


Nore. It matters not whether, in all cases, the actions, etc., marked by 
the predicate, are of such a nature as in themselves to justify the use of 
the Imperf. or of the Aorist. It is enough that the writer means to present 
them in the respective light in which he places them, by employing these 
respective tenses. 

(2) The Aorist 1s exchanged with the historical Present. This Present de- 
scribes continued action; therefore, when the writer employs the historical 
Present, he presents the passing scene before the eye, as if he himself 
were present to behold it. In this way the vivacity of narration is greatly 
heightened. E. g. [Edinves] avaleuBavoves ta onla, xui of Svpaxovaros 
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aigPavovtar xai énarowiuayv, [The Greeks] resume their arms, and the Syra- 
cusans perceive it, and they raised a shout. In this way, the Aorist and Pre- 
sent are often commingled in the same sentence. Yet the shade of mean- 
ing in each is in fact separate, and is designed to be so. 


(3) The Aorist is exchanged with the Perfect and Pluperfect. Either of 
these tenses denotes action which 1s past; but the Perfect and Pluperfect 
usually denote continued consequences and influences, the first as to what 
Was previous to the present time, the second as to what was previous to 
some point in past time. 

Nore. But here some latitude must be given to the use of the Aorist. 
E. g. John 18 : 24, ‘Annas anéotedey avtov x. t. A, had sent him, etc” Matt. 
14: 3, 4, toe... EFer0 had bound... had put. Acts 1: 2, ovg étedétato, 
whom he had chosen. 9: 35. John 4: 45, 46. 11: 30. 13: 12. 19: 23. Luke 
19: 15. 24:1, al. saepe. In cases like these we must translate by the 
Pluperfect. Yet, even here, it may be supposed that the writer himself 
regarded the facts in question in an absolute way, and so employed the 
Aorist, although we naturally construe them as being relative, and thus 
substitute the Pluperfect. So Winer, in § 41.5. So also, in respect to 
the Aorist for the Perfect, Winer interprets éneysigncay in Luke 1:1; 
énoinoas in Luke 2: 48; 7yogaoa in Luke 14:18, 19; tufor in Phil. 3: 12; 
édosaca... éredecdwoe in John 17: 4, et al. simil. But this seems to be 
somewhat like straining the matter, and cooping up the Aorist too rigidly 
within technical theory. That all the tenses are occasionally employed 
with some latitude of usage, seems undeniable to an observing reader. 

(c) Action frequently repeated or customary, in times past, is also designa- 
ted not unfrequently by the Aorist. 

In respect to the difference between the Imperf. (which designates con- 
tinued action in time past) and the Aorist, see above No. 2. I. a. Note. An 
overwhelming mass of examples as to the Aorist, with this sense, may be 
found in Kiihner, § 442.1. But Winer (§ 41. 5. 6. 1) seetns disposed to 
doubt this usage in the N. Testament. What then can we fairly make of 
avétedey... éSjoave,in James 1:11? Or of the like in 1 Pet. 1: 24? 
See also James 1: 24. But we may go almost any where into narrative 
and find examples which nothing but a strained construction can exempt 
from the meaning in question; e. g. I open my N. Test. at John IV. and at 
v. 12 we find ge (Aor I), which surely does not mean one act; v. 20, 
moooexuynoav certainly means habit of worshipping, and so elsewhere. I 


see no room for doubt here, moreover, inasmuch as the classical usage of 
this kind is so common. 


Note. Kindred to this usage is that of employing the Aorist in compar- 
isons. 'The object in comparison is to render plainer something which is 
apparently obscure, by introducing a like thing which is already plain 
by reason of frequent and familiar repetition or occurrence. Hence, to- 
gether with the Pres. and Fut., the Aorist is also introduced by the Greek 
into comparisons. See Il. vy. 33—36; also 7. 436. Kiihner § 442. 2. 

(d) The Aorist is sometimes employed in respect to the Future, in order to de- 
note the certainty that an event will take place. E. g. Rev. 10: 7, ‘When the 
angel shall sound the trumpet, xed érsléo 97 10 uvotigrov tov Feo, lit. then has 
the mytsery of God been completed,i. e. forthwith and surely it will be comple- 
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ted. So Eurip. Med. 78, ‘If we must add the endurance of a new evil to 
the old one, arwiduec? ag, we have been undone, i. e. we shall forthwith 
be ruined. See a mass of examples in Kihner, § 443. 2. 

GENERAL Remarks. (a) The Aorist is often employed, both in the principal 
and subordinate parts of sentences, where the Iinperfect, Perf, or Pluperf., might 
have been used ; i.e. it is employed when no special ein phasis i is intended to be 
laid on the continuance of an action (Imperf.), or on its abiding consequences in 
respect to time present (Perfect), or in regard to a point in time past (Pluperf.). 
So Kahner acknowledges, § 444; and so every attentive reader must acknuw- 
ledge, who can easily find examples of no unfrequent occurrence. 

(L) The reader will of course understand, that Aor. 1. and 11. are both included 
in all of the preceding principles; as there is no difference between them in any 
of the respects which have been the subject of remark, 


(6) Tue Aorist INTHE DERIVED Mopes, i.e. in the Opt., 
Subj., Imper., and Infinitive. Here the nature of the case makes 
some difference, and requires some distinction of usage. Facts 
correspond ; for, 


(a) In part, the Aorist in these four derived modes designates action 
simply past or finished; in like manner as in the Indicative. But, 


(b) More generally, mere [momentary] action, without any reference to 
the relation of time or the length of time, is designated by the Aorist in 
these modes; so that this tense is not within any strict limit of time but 
truly goristic. 

Examples of this may be found on all sides, where the Aor. Subj., Inf, 
etc., takes its hue as to (ime merely from the context, not from the nominal 
nature of the tense as here employed. In general, when continued action is 
intended, the Present tense of these modes ts employed ; bul where mere ac- 
tion, simply considered, 13 to be designated, the Aorist is the appropriate tense, 
in the derived modes. Even such verbs as wishing, asking, commanding, 
etc., which naturally claim a future sense after them, may take an Inf. Fut, 
Pres., or Aor., just as the writer designs to convey the idea of a future re- 
lation, or of continued action, or merely an idea of action simply consider- 
ed without reference to time or frequency. 


(7) Tue Furure sustains, as we have seen ($129. 5), a two- 
fold relation, absolute and relative. The absolute Future merely 
signifies that something will take place ; the relative, that it will 
take place while something else is done. 


E. g. Vesper, I will write—when, or where, is not said; Fut. relative, 
youpo kv mau nate, I will write while you are at play. The same form is 
here used in both cases. Yet most of the relative Futures are made by 
peddw and the Infinitive mode. See in § 129.5. The future relative is of 
course Jimited to a definite time ; not so with the Fut. absolute, for, 

(a) It often designates repeated action in future time. It does this in the 
sume manner, with respect to the future, as the Aorist does in respect to 
the past, see No 5, 3.¢. above. E.g. autos élenoes, he will be compassionate ; 
olTut evegyetnoovat, these will be beneficent ; et al. saepe. 

(0) The Future often expresses obligation, necessily, duty, and may be 
translated by the auxiliarigs, may, myst, ought, can, etc. E, g. Luke 3: 10, 
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al oty noujcouer ; What now must we do? Rom. 10: 14, 2us oty énixakécor— 
tat; how shall they call upon him, etc. In questions this is a predominant 
sense. But i 10 commands it is equally S03 €. g. OU qorsvioris, thou must not 
kill: 30 ov MOLZEvoELS, ou SMLOQKITELS ee ee TH xvQLD to's OgxoUS gov, 
al. saepe. 

(c) The relative Future with ped and the Inf. mode, is employed in 
reference either to the present, or to a point of time past, or future ; ; @ g. 
pedhon youpey, Iam intending fo write immedualely ; 3 jusdioy youerr, I was 
going to write, Viz. ure i}  Eraigos Tay APE, | le. when a friend camein; pel- 
Anow yougey otuy Oo ituigos navaytyntas, etc. 


Nore. In the classics, the Fut. is often employed as a softened and pol- 
ished mode of expression for indicating present intention, etc. E. g. Bov- 
Ajjoouat, volo, i. e. si licet; so é9edijow, me09turc0uM, etc. 

GENERAL Remarks. The Future is not rigidly confined to the rules here 
developed. In Rev 4: 9, daoovm ... mecutrtu: extend to habitual action, viz. 
which was, is, and will be, (like the Hebrew Future) ; ; Luke 1: 37, advuraricee has 
a like sense. Kindred to this is the use of the Future i in supposed cases that may 
at any time occur; e. g. James2: 10, corre Ghur TOV rcwor TyQI OE, TITUICE BE EV 


évi, and so in the formulas, éyet Tg OF dusic ovr. 1 Cor, 15: 35. Rom. 9: 19. Like 
to this is Luke 11: DO, Tig s+. ESEL~ . . KaL TIOMEVOETEL | 


N. B. In the ative and middie voices there is but one Future, (either Fut. 1. 
or Il. as the nature of the verb may he); and in the Passive, where are two Fu- 
tures, there is no difference between them as to the relations of time. 


(8) Tue Pavto-post Furure or Fururum Exacrum. This 
has a double relation; (1) To the Present of the speaker, inas- 
much as what it designates is future in respect to that Present. 
(2) To another event in the Future, in regard to which it desig- 
nates what is past. 


E. g. ‘If such a guardian shall watch over it, the republic tedéme xexoop7j- 
asta, will have been perfectly arranged, Plat. Repub. vi. p. 506. This form 
is unusual in the N. Testament. 


Nore ]. For this tense is frequently substituted a participle with the 
verb tivat; e. g. éoousda éyroxores, we shall have known. The Paulo-post 
Fut. is formed from the Perf. passive, and is compounded, therefore, of a 
past and a future. 


Note 2. By Attic usage, the Paulo Post Fut. has, in several verbs, the 
sense of the Fut. passive simply. But this is mostly where the Perfect of 
those verbs is used in the sense of the Present tense. 


Nore 3. Immediate accomplishment, without delay after the action has 
taken place to which this Fut. relates, is often signified by it; e. g. pya%e, 
xat menguserat, speak, and it will have been done, i.e. it will be forthwith done. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON ALL THE TeENsES. By fur the greater part of the 
instances in which they are employed, exhibits the regular and normal use, 
in accordance with the general principles respecting them. But cases oc- 
cur, not unfrequently, as the preceding account of usage fully shows, in 
which all the tenses are employed (so to speak) tropically, i. e. out of their 
customary meaning. In these cases, (which are as natural as the use of 
words in a tropical sense), the reader generally finds but little embarrass- 
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ment; inasmnch as the context nearly always supplies him with the means 
of interpretation. But it is highly important that he should know the facts 
respecting tropical usage (sit venia verbo), and within what limits they are 
comprised ; and also that the student should understand the ground or rea- 
son of this usage. Otherwise, he will be prone to make all manner of con- 
jectures, and talk at large about enallage of the tenses (as many of the older 
critics have done), or devise crude and offensive theories which can never 
be supported. It were easy to verify all this, by pointing to examples. 
But the task would be invidious. Then, and only then, can the considerate 
philologist feel safe, when he knows that his interpretation is conformed to 
the usus loguend:t. That allows a tropical use of the tenses; and this being 
conceded, the only question then is: Within what limits? The preceding 
rules are designed to answer this question. 

To say simply, that one tense is used for another, is not saying much to the 
purpose ; less still is it to the credit of the writer. But to show that there 
is some common ground which different tenses may occupy, some in their 
ordinary and some in a tropical sense, is doing what may give satisfaction 
to the mind of an intelligent reader. 


MODES OF VERBS. 
§ 137. General principles in respect to Modes. 


(1) We may contemplate events in three different ways, viz. 
as actual, as possible or conditional, or as desirable. On these 
three different methods of regarding them are founded the modes 
of representing action. 


(2) The Indic. mode designates events regarded as actual ; 
the Subj. and Optative as possible or conditional, and sometimes 
as desirable in reference to some conditionality ; the Imper. ex- 
presses simple desire in the shape of command. 


(3) The possible, conditional, or desirable, which is expressed 
by the Conjunctive (generically so named), may be divided into 
two kinds, viz. that which respects the present or future, and 
that which respects the past. The first of these is designated by 
the Subjunctive mode, the last by the Optative. 


Explanation. Tnasmuch as possibility or conditionality, which respects 
the present or future, may be realized by events that will happen, the Subj., 
which expresses these, approaches nearer to the Indic. than the Optative. 
This is the distinguishing trait of the Subjunctive, viz. possibility that something 
may be realized. On the other hand ; as the Opt. expresses possibility or con- 
ditionality in respect to past events, and these having once taken place can- 
not occur so as to be realized, the office of the Optative is mainly to desig- 
nate mere supposthon or assumption, without the conjoint idea of looking for 
or expecting realization. 

Nore. An action in itself conditional may still be regarded by the 
speaker as something which will never takeplace. The Greek has forms to 
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express such peculiar conditionality, and at the same time to signify the 
judgment or opinion of the speaker as to the event; and these forms are 
the relative tenses, viz. the Imperf. and Pluperf:, and the Aorists. These, 
which are usually accompanied with appropriate particles of conditionality, 
designate the opinion of the speaker that the conditional action or event 
will not take place ; e. g. & totro Elsysc, yuagtaves av, if you should say this, 
you would commit an error, in which the direct implication is: ‘You have 
not said it, [as I believe], and so you have not committed an error.’ 


MopEs IN INDEPENDENT: SENTENCES. 


§ 138. Indicative mode Independent. 


(1) This affirms or declares whatever is regarded as matter of 
fact. 


E. g. 10 60dov avPsi—avIijcu—yvOnce. So in si tovro Agyers, duagta- 
vets, although the fact of speaking is not asserted, yet it is assumed as a 
fact in order to make a deduction from it, viz., cuagraves. So the erring 
is not directly asserted here as a matter of fact, but it is assumed as a mat- 
ter of fact on the like ground with the assumption in Aéyere. The senti- 
ment may be thus expressed in other words; ‘ Assuming as a fact that you 
have said this, it follows that you have erred.’ 


(2) The Future Indicative would seem, at first, to be incon- 
sistent with the nature of this mode, which asserts what is already 
regarded as a reality. Yet the Fut. Indic. is designed to indi- 
cate what is assumed, or what, it is believed, will certainly be- 
come a matter of fact. 


A future certainty comes naturally to be regarded as a reality; and so, 
the Indic. Fut. may express this idea. As kindred to this, the classic wri- 
ters frequently make use of the Future as a kind of moderate or courteous 
Imperative ; e. g. tovtov geicsa Fe, ye will spare this person, i. e. 1 expect or 
wish or desire you to spare him, with the confident expectation that this 
will be done. This adds a shade to the colouring of the diction, which the 
proper Imper. is not competent to furnish. 


(3) The Indic. Imperfect is used frequently in a moderated or 
conditional sense, in cases where the English idiom employs a 
potential mode. 


Nore 1. Usually this method of employing the Imperf: requires ay; but 
ay is omitted in those cases where the apodosis i is not actually dependent 
on the protasis; e. g. xaiov nv autg st otx éysvv, In, Mark 14: 21, lit. & was 
good, etc. So 2 Pet. 2: 21. 2 Cor. 12: 11. Matt. 25: 27. So in Gal. 4: 20, 
iFelov O& mageivat QOS vues ote, nad adlatoar ty pavyy pou, I would be 
present with you, etc., i. e. did circumstances permit, I would,etc. The im- 
plication of course ig, that circumstances do not permit; and still more 
also, viz. that the desire remains unchanged. So in Acts 25: 22, éSovlo- 
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pny xot avrog tov avGeunou axovcas, I coud wish myself to hear the man, i. e. 
if circumstances permitted. Here the speaker does not mean to say mere- 
ly, that he was once desirous to hear him, but now was not desirous; nor 
that he might now hear him, but still he would not, (which would be éBov- 
Aouny ay); but to express a desire to hear him which circumstances ouly 
(and not his own inclination) prevented. And so, in that much contro- 
verted passage in Rom. 9:3, nuyouny yue avtog yw avaInue sivar ano tov 
Xgictov, etc., I could wish, etc. i. e. ‘Were it possible that I might be an 
avaSnux in the room of my brethren,I would be so; but it is not possi- 
ble.” To substitute yiyounr ay or styoiuny ay here, as some have propo- 
sed to do, would destroy the present meaning, inasmuch as it would make 
the apostle say: ‘I might wish to become an anathema, or I might be one, 
but I will not.’ 


Nore 2. The importance of this principle in the Greek idiom, is fully 
manifest from the controversies which have arisen about passages which 
exhibit the kind of usage now under consideration, particularly Rom. 9: 3. 
But it is now well established among grammarians, that specially verbs 
which signify necessity, inclination, duty, propriety, possibility, liberty, etc., 
omit ay in all those cases where the writer does not mean to represent the 
necessity, propriety, desire, etc., as conditionally dependent on the meaning 
of the adjunct clause (expressed or implied) which is connected, with them. 
So yor, eee, wpedov, xadov ay, ey, Emeddse, éSovdduny, sixos nv, noooixs 
(Acts 22: 22) and the like, very often omit &», and by omitting it make the 
Imperfect (and sometimes the other historic tenses) to say, that such or 
such a thing was or is proper, becoming, desirable, etc. unconditionally ; 
for «y would imply that it was so only in case some implied or expressed 
condition was fulfilled. It must still be understood, that the Greek writer © 
did not mean to make the expressions in question entirely absolute, i. e. to 
dissever them from all conditions expressed or implied, but only to express 
the necessity, propriety, desirableness, etc., in terms apparently absolute, 
Sor the sake of giving intensity to his expression. Plainly such is the effect ; 
e. g. xadoy ay auta et ovx éyevv7,9n, where the form of the expression (xer— 
Aoy jv) seemingly does not allow the xaAcy to depend on the ox Eyer) : 
$n as an indispensable condition. Had the latter been meant, «» must 
have been added to the 2)» in order to point out such a conditionality. Yet 
the connection of xohoy with si ovx éyevyy9n must not be regarded as su- 
perseded ; the xadoy 77, (and so of all other like expressions in similar 
belongs only to an energetic or intense mode of declaration. 


Note 3. Very often, in such expressions, the protasis i is omitted ; e. g. éSiy 
TATA Moveiv—xalos sive | Magayvdiu—esiov xv axovoac; i. e. it might be 
lawful to do those things ; consolation might be well ; it might be proper to hear ; 
for so we must translate, although this does not reach the exact manner of 
the Greek. In Latin: Licebat—bene erat—proprium erat. Suchis the case, 
in regard to several instances in Note 2. 

Nore 4. To all the above methods of expression &» might be, and often 
is, added; which then, of course, receive a modification, the apodosis being 
evidently made to depend on the happening or not happening of a condi- 
tion designated by a protasis either expressed or implied. 


Note 5. Invall such conditional imperfects, (conditional in fact, but not 
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fully in manner), there 1s an implication of course of a negative nature as to 
the happening of the condition. When, on the other hand, the idea is meant 
to be expressed, that the thing in question may happen, the Present is used ; 
e. g. 701, Osi, MEoarjxs, xadws Eyes, etc. See on this whole subject, Winer 
§ 42. 2; but more especially Kiihner, § 821. 


§ 139. Subjunctive Mode Independent. 


(1) Strictly speaking, this can never be independent ; for the 
Subj. as its very name imports, is connected with some predicate 
which goes before it; yet, as the preceding clause is often omit- 
ted, (in some cases nearly always), the Subjunctive is spoken of 
by grammarians as standing in independent sentences. 


The Subj. represents a predicate as related either to an act of conception 
in the mind of the speaker, or to the development of some mental conception ; 
e. g. ovx oidu 14 eine, or déye ti stnw, [know not what I can say—tell me what 
I may say. But the protasis in such cases is often omitted, and then, as to 

form or appearance, the Subj. is placed in an independent sentence. 


(2) The 1st pers. sing. and plural of the Subj., is employed in 
a hortatory sense, 1.e. as expressing desire, warning, requisition, 
etc. 


E. g. In the first person plural, as John 14: 31, dyopev évtet Fev, let us 
go hence; 1 Cor. 15: 32, payaper xt niwusery. So John 19:24. Phil. 3:15, 
1 Thess. 5: 6, and often in the N. Test. and the Classics. So in the first 
person sing.; as qége, idw, come, let me see; aye Jn, megaFo, come now, let 
me try. In all such cases it is easy to see, that the expression is equivalent 
to ‘I desire that we may go; ‘I wish that I may try,’ etc.; and of course 
the predicate (Subj.) refers to a state of mind then existing m the speaker 
when he is supposed to utter the words. 

Nore. In the second and third persons the Optative is employed to ex- 
press hortatory ideas ; which are thus exhibited in the form of a wish; e. g. 
doin xoatocg wéya! may he impart much strength ! 

(3) The Subjunctive, in all its persons, is employed to express 


questions or doubts of mind in respect to future action ; and it is 
then called the Subjunctive deliberative. 


E. g. Mark 12: 14, dépev 7 un Sdusv; shall we give, or shall we refuse to 
give? t Jgacw ; what shall Ido? And so in indirect speech ; as ovx oida, 
TMOTEQOY simoper 4 olyepev. So Luke 9: o4, Félec cinayey nvex.t. 4. Of- 
ten in the Classics with Soviet, as Botde ovv ... Icuev, etc., Plato; and so 
in other indirect speech of the like tenor. The adverbial uy is frequently 
added to the Subj. here. 


Nore 1. But when deliberation or doubt in past time is to be expressed, 
the Optative is employed instead of the Subjunctive; e. g. Il. a. 189 seq. 
‘He doubted ... 718 yodov matcuey égntions ts Fuvpoy, or restrain his rage 
and check his indignation’ 


Note 2 The Indic. Fut., (which is nearly allied to the Subj.), is also not 
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unfrequently employed in questions ; e. g. ti dgacopey; This is common 
to the N. Test. and the Classics; but it is not very frequent. 


§ 140. The Optative Independent. 


L Without ay. 


(1) The same is true of the Optative as of the Subj. (¢ 133. 
1), i. €. it is in reality always dependent ; but often it appears 
alone, or only with av, and then it is named independent. 


(2) The Optative in its primary meaning simply expresses 
supposition, or an idea conceived in the mind without reference 
to its realization. But many shades of particular meaning are 
deduced from this general and leading signification. 


E. g. ety viv... é6000%, let it be now that we have food, etc., i. e. supposing 
this to be the case. Plat. Phaed. p. 87, ‘The soul having perished, the 
body immediately éxideixvvor would show its weakness, and quickly wasting 
away dolyorto would vanish.’ 


(3) The expression of wish or desire is peculiarly appropriate 
to the Optative. 


E. g. Acts 1: 20, ‘His bishopric AaBor Exegos, may another one take! Acts 
8: 20, ‘ May thy money siz cot tis anwidesav, be for destruction to thee ? 
Rom. 15: 5. 2Tim. 2:7. 4:14. So uy yévorto! et al. saep. 

Nore 1. When a negative is expressed, uy is employed. 


Note 2. When the speaker is fully persuaded that his wish cannot be 
accomplished, he employs the historic tenses of the Indic., with the particles of 
wishing, as stFe, etc.; e.g. tte tovto éysveto! I wish this might take place, 
[but I am persuaded it will not]. 

Nore 3. A moderated command is often expressed by the Opt. of wish- 
ing; which is very natural, and is very near to our own idiom: ‘ Let such 
a thing be done!’ 

Norte 4. Very naturally mere desire, will, inclination, without particular 
reference to the fact whether it may be fulfilled or not, is expressed by the 
Optative. 


Nore 5. Sometimes the Opt. is employed, in the Classics, in questions ; 
as 10% tig pUyot; whither can one flee? 


Il. The Optative with ay. 
(4) Ina conditional sentence, (be the condition either ex- 
pressed or implied), avy may be employed with the Optative in 


the apodosis ; which then marks the conditionality of the predi- 
cate expressed by the Optative. 


E. g. sb toto Agyous, duagtavors ay, if you should say this, then you would 
err. The erring is dependent entirely on the condition of saying this; and 
this connection and dependence is marked by the a» with the Optative. 
Very often the condition (protasis) is not expressed, but merely implied. 
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(5) The Opt. with av is used in polite and moderated affir- 
mations, where positivity of manner is avoided ; and so also in 
moderate or mild commands, requests, etc. 


E. g. Ovxoty 4) dntogsxr Snunyoola ay sin, rhetoric then would not seem to 
be harangue, i.e. itis not. For the moderated Imper. of command: dé&yors 
av—=éiye; yogois av, you might ga—go. The like in our own idiom, when 
we use the Subjunctive in such cases. 

Nore. When ay is employed in the Opt. of question, it designates that 
the predicate is conditional; e. g. ‘If any one should see you, tis av dn tos 
voog tin; i.e. what would then be your mind? So without protasis; 70% 
tg ay puyor; whither could one flee? This is a shade different from 70% 
tig piyou; whither may one flee2 and from moi tg ovy puyn; whither shall 
one flee 2 

(6) Frequently the Optative is employed in the expression of 
a wish, with nog ey prefixed. 

E. g. 2a¢ dy odolunv; how can I perish? i. e. I would fain perish. ag 
ay xalag Oinynoaiuny ; how shall I relate tt well? i. e. I would fain relate it 
appropriately. 

Remark 1. The Optative without ay is plainly stronger than with it; for 
av makes the predicate dependent on some previous condition. Accordingly, in 
poetry the Opt. is often used without ay in order merely to express suppo- 
sition or conception of the mind, and to express these in some measure un- 
conditionally. 

Remark 2. The Opt. with ay expresses a kind of future condition, and 
so approaches the Indic. Future. The difference between them is, that 
the latter expresses an unconditional and certain Future, the other a condi- 
tional one. These two Futures (so to call them) are sometimes joined in 
the same sentence, with different shades of meaning. 


§ 141. Imperative Mone. 


(1) This expresses desire or wish in the form of command. 
E. g. dog uot 10 BiBdlov—yoage thy éniotodyy. 
(2) Often times the Imper. form expresses permission. 


E. g. 1 Cor. 7: 15, ‘If the unbelieving depart, ywo.feo Fu, let him separate 
himself? So in 14: 38, ‘If any one is ignorant, ayvositw, let him be igno- 
rant” In our own idiom, this permissive sense is aniversal (as to form of 

“ expression) out of the second person; e. g. Let him do, let them do, ete. 


(3) When two Imperatives are used in succession with xaé 
between them, the latter usually has a sense equivalent to a Fu- 
ture. 

E. g. égetvnooy xa? ids, search and see, i. e. search and you will see. 


(4) In the place of an Imper., the Future is not umfrequently 
used in commands and requisitions. 
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E. g. u) ovetaes’ un potzetoas. So ayanijosg tov Kvgsov, etc. This 
is in fact the stronger mode of expression, inasmuch as the Future often 
expresses obligation as well as expectation. In Hebrew this is the usual 
method of announcing obligation. 


(5) The Imper. Present usually denotes continued action ; 
while the Aorist designates action speedily completed, or only 
once to be done. 


E. g. Present; Rom. 11:20, uy tynioggov:, be not high-minded (either 
now or at any other time); 13: 3, #yad9ov not. James 5: 12, un ourvers. 
1 Tim. 4: 7. John 1: 44. 7: 24. 21:16. Mark 8: 15. 9: 7, 39, al. saep.— 
Aorist; Mark 2: 9, agoy cou tov xguffatov. 1:41, xadagiadnrn. 3:5, ex- 
tevov ty yttoa gov. 6:11. 9:43. John 2:7, 8. 14: 28 Luke 20: 23. 
Acts 3: 4. Eph. 6: 13, 17, al. saep. So in the Classics. 

Norte 1. Of course an Imper. can in its nature pertain only to the pre- 
sent or future. The Aorists and Perf., therefore, must here give up their 
temporal signification, and be employed only to express modification of ac- 
tion. Sometimes both Present and Aorist stand in the saimne sentence, 
with their appropriate meanings ; e. g. John 2: 16, goate tava evtev Fey, 
LN MOLELTE TOY OixoY TOL TATEOS OU, etc., where the taking away is only one 
act, but the not making, etc., refers to a "habitual course of conduct. 1 Cor. 
15: 34. 

Note 2. While this principle is very general throughout the N. Test., 
there are a few cases in which it is apparently disregarded; e. g. John 
15: 4, ueévate (Aor.) év guoé. 1 John 5: 21, pudatats siuvtotc x. 7. A, (here 
is continued action in both cases). Heb. 3:1. Mark 16: 15. John 14: 15. 
1 Cor. 6: 20, et al. But in such cases, the speaker or writer may have 
had a view to some immediate and specific action, and therefore might 
employ the Aorist, although the thing commanded may in itself be of uni- 
versal obligation. 

Nore 3. The Perfect Imper. is used only where an action is demanded 
which in its consequences will appertain to the present time; e. g. Mark 
4: 39, meqiuwao, be thou still (and remain so); or such an Imper. may be 
regarded as siinply an intensive expression demanding instantaneous obe- 
dience; comp. § 130.3. d. I should be inclined to regard it as intensive. 


(6) In negative or prohibitive forms of speech the Imperative 
takes wy; but only with the Present. When an aoristic sense 
is required here, it is made by the Subjunctive Aorist and p:7. 


E. g. ey Ouvvete: Hn xgivets, etc.; but in the Aor. py xgéynte’ pn Oixa- 
ante’ (Subj.), not 47 xolvate—p7 Oyxaoare (Imper.) 


§ 142. Various Modes as affected by the Use of av. 


(1) The general use of this particle may be thus stated: a» is 
connected with a verb which stands in a clause expressive of 
conditionality, i. e. of dependence on something else in order 
that the action designated by the verb may take place. “4p is 
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an appropriate mark or sign, that the verb stands in such a rela- 
tion and does not absolutely assert, but only makes a conditional 
declaration. 


The complete meaning of &y, as employed by the Greeks, can be desig- 
nated by no one word in the English language, because we have no ade- 
quate correspondent particle. Sometimes perhaps may convey the sense ; 
and often, in conditional sentences, we may put then in its room, in the 
apodosis; e. g. & tovto theyes, jucgtaves uy, ‘if you should say this, then 
you would err. Yet av does not of itself mean then, although the entire 
English sentence above (with then) corresponds in sense to the Greek one 
with «vy. The simple truth is, that in the English language, the condi- 
tional tenses of our verbs answer for the most part the same purpose as 
the Greek verbs with ov. Even in Greek, &v is in many cases omitted, 
where it might be inserted; and this, because the modes there give sub- 
stantially the same meaning without it. But ey makes conditionality more 
explicit and prominent ; and on this account it is usually employed in cases 
of conditional_assertion. Hartung (Gr. Partic. IL § 3) and Kiihner (§ 453. 2) 
suppose &y to be of the like meaning with the Lutin dubitative an, and 
with the Greek ay in avsv, and also with the inseparable negative &» which 
is prefixed to many words. This agrees well with the dubitative and con- 
ditional nature of the particle, as joined with verbs. 


Note 1. Wherever ay is employed, either in the protasis or apodosis of 
a sentence, (for it is often found in the protasis as well as in the apodosis), 
it still marks conditionality ; i. e. i tavta héyows av, auagtavols av, Should 
you say so, you would err. Here si... déyows &v is itself conditional, and 
is designed to be so. The meaning is ‘should yow’ (viz., either in case cir- 
cumstances required it—opportunity offered—or you should deem it best 
—or one should demand it of you, etc.), ‘say so, then, etc.’ 


Nore 2. In a great many cases the protasis is nol expressed, when &y is 
employed in the apodosis, i. e. in such a clause as amounts to an apodosis ; 
for the very fact that &» is used, is of course a plain indication that not a 
direct but a conditional assertion is made, or, at all events, that a declara- 
tion is made the import of which is to be modified by circumstances. 


(2) "Av is employed in all the modes and tenses, as occasion 
may require, excepting the Indic. Present and Perfect, and the 
Imperative. : 


Nore 1, The nature of these tenses, (the present being what is now seen, 
and the Perfect what has been actually completed, and the Imper. what is 
absolutely demanded), of course excludes such conditionality and uncer- 
tainty as &y necessarily marks. The Mss. which occasionally join ay with 
these three forms, are now admitted to be faulty. 

(a) “Av is employed with the Indic. Future ; in which case it moderates 
the otherwise positive declaration of the Future; e. g. ot'y 7st, ovd ay 
nites Oevigo, he is not come, nor [in my judgment] will he come now. 

(b) It is used with the Indicative historic lenses, Imperf., Pluperf., and Ao- 
rists; e. g. with Imperf., as si roUto tlsyes, uxuugtaves av. Cases like these 
denote a belief, that the action designated will not take place or has not 
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taken place ; comp. § 137. 3. Note. Here, as in many other cases, @y is 
sometimes omitted. “Ay is used with the Imperf., Aor., or Perf. bearing the 
sense of an Imperf. ; in which case ay is employed very often in clauses 
that denote the possible frequency or rather the repetition of an action at 
different times, viz. so often as circumstances may or might permit. In 
these forms the condition (protasis) is often omitted, and is to be supplied by 
the mind of the reader; e. g. elasy ay, he was wont to say, i. e. so often as 
this or that happened, etc. ‘Sometimes I had food, cir’ otx sizoy ay, then 
[as circumstances might be] I had none.’ So in Luke 19:23. Matt. 25: 27. 
Heb. 10:2. The protasis expressed, Luke 7: 39. 17: 6. John 5: 46. 8: 
42, 9: 41. 15: 19. Gal. 1: 10. Heb. 8: 4, al. saepe. 


It should also be noted here, that relative clauses introduced by 0S, 
OOTIC, O@os, omou, etc., take an Indic. (Praeter) with ay, whenever a matter 
of real fact is designated, which occurs merely pro re natd; Acts 2: 45, 
‘And they made distribution to all, xador ay tug yotlay size, as [from time 
to time] each one had need” So Acts 4: 35. 1 Cor. 12: 2. Mark 6: 56. 


Nore. When the Aorist or Pluperf. stands in the apodosis, the past time 
is marked by them; Matt. 11: 12, ‘If the mighty works done among or 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, aela: ay. .. wstevoecay, long ago . 
they would have repented.’ 1 John 2: 19, ‘If they had been. of us, pee 
xeicuv av wet nucy, then would they have remained with us. Comp. also 
1 Cor. 2: 8. Rom. 9:29. John 14: 28. 18: 30. Acts18:14. Matt. 12: 7, al. 
saepe. 

But here &y is not unfrequently omitted ; e. g. in John 9: 33. Rom. 7: 7. 
John 15: 22. 19: 1]. Acts 26: 32. The same in the classics, specially in 
the later ones. 


(c) With the Subjunctive ; which, from its very nature, being founded on 
what may be, or what one may hope for or expect to realize, and therefore 
conditional, unites well with ay. (1) In questions both direct and indirect; 
§ 139. 3. e. g. (2) Spectally is ay with the Subj. employed tn conditional 
clauses thrown into the main discourse, and introduced by éot yomel ay, éneay 
ory, onotay, sur ay, moly ay, bg av, VF ey, ov cy, nou ay, ot ay, onoL ay, 
H oP, ony ay, odsp av, onoder ay, etc.; so also with ug &y, otos XY, OTOLOS AY, 
Ogog uy, Onogog ay, etc. In all these and the like cases, &y expresses con- 
ditionality, i. e. the relation of a thing conditioned (sit venia) to something 
conditioning. But the latter is generally left to the reader’s mind to sup- 
ply, it being seldom expressed in by-clauses of this kind ; yet the true na- 
ture of the sentence is not altered by this omission. It lies upon the very 
face of all such clauses, that they are conditional. 


Nore 1. Here, (a) The Aor. Subj. is employed, when possible future ac- 
tion is designated ; e. g. Matt. 21: 22, oou ay uitnonte, whatever ye shall ask 
for. Matt. 10: 11. Mark 9: 18. Acts 2: 39. 3: 22. Rom. 10: 13, al saepe. 
(6) But the Pres. Subj. is employed, when any thing customary, frequent, or 
continuing, is to be designated; e. g. Col. 3:17, nay 0 te uv moints, whatever 
ye may do [at any time]. Gal. 5:17. 1 Thess. 2: 7. Luke 9:46. John 5: 
19, al. saepe. So in the Classics, 

Note 2. The examples similar to those in general under No. 2 above, 
which are found in the N. Test. are very numerous, specially after parti- 
cles of time, and sometimes of design or end; e. g. Matt. 15:2 John 8: 
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44. 1Cor.3:4. Luke 11: 36. Matt. 10:11. James 5: 7. Luke 9: 27. Rev. 
2: 25, al. saepe.—Of design; Luke 2: 35. Acts 3: 19. 

Nore 3. Here, also, &y is not unfrequently omitted, in most of these cases 
that have been specified. 

(d) "Av is used with the Optative, when the supposition (such is implied by 
the mode itself) is designed to be represented as conditional; e. g. ei rov- 
' to éyots, apagtavorsg ay, i.e. should you say so, on that condition I must 
suppose you toerr. So when the condition is merely implied ; Acts 2: 11, 
ti av Féloe tovro sivon, what can this mean? [i.e. if indeed it has any meaning). 
Acts 17:18. So also in indirect questions with the Opt.; e.g. Acts 5: 24. 
10: 17. 21: 33. John 13: 24. Luke 9: 46. 6:11. 18: 36, al. 


(e)"Av may be joined with the Inf., when this designates a meaning equiv- 
alent to the definite modes and tenses with ay. Thus, ei’ te &yec—ed 1 siye 
»” »” »” , »” ~ ” ” »” , ” ” ey ’ 
—ét' th Exou, Egy, Owoey av—dovvon av==el te Eyer Owoe av—ei te siyer edi- 
6 
dou ay, ete. 


(f) The same is true of the Participle, when it is employed as equivalent 
to definite modes and tenses with &y; e. g. stgloxw J& woe ay yivoueve 
tavta, but I find that these matters are probably so, if, etc. So modu upevoy 
ay Eyorta, & vouwy ttuye—=a MOA GpuEcvoy ay siyev x. t. A. Plat. Leg. vi. p. 781. 


Remark I. “4y is sometimes found alone; but only when its accompany- 
ing verb is plainly implied; e. g. 1 Cor. 7: 5, ‘ Defraud not one another, & 
pn av é& cuuqpavoy, i. e. & ua av [yévort0] éx cvuqwvov. So frequently in 
_ dialogue; e.g. nas yag av; nag d ovxdy; ws ay, womeg ay s, etc., in Plato. 

Remark II. Position of av. “Avy with a conjunction and the Subjunc- 
tive after it, attaches itself to the conjunction, and often coalesces with it; 
€. g. Otay, érav—og av, ngly ay, etc. Usually, in other cases, it attaches 
itself to the verb; e. g. Aéyouue Gv, or else it is joined to some emphatic 
word, as oux av, ti 0° ay, etc. 

Remark IIL “Ay is sometimes repeated in the same clause. In such a 
case, the first &y is merely anticipative of the nature of the sentence; e. g. 
wot adv, & GFévog AaBotus, Sndodoous ay. Here we should translate it but 
once; e. g. sa that, should I recewe strength, I might perhaps show, etc. 

Generat Remark. The object here in view, in making a distinct representa- 
tion of the nature and offices of iv, is to concentrate the information on this sub- 
ject for the use of the student. ~.4y is employed with verbs in simple sentences, 
(which thus far have been the principal object of consideration), and also with 
verbs in composite sentences, which yet remain to be considered. Its object and 
office every where, however, is substantially the same; and when the nature of it 


is well understood, and the extent of its usage, the right understanding of the 
clauses in which it is employed, is greatly facilitated. 


SYNTAX OF COMPOSITE SENTENCES. 
§ 143. Nature of simple and composite Sentences. 


(1) A simple sentence consists merely of a subject and predi- 
cate. 
E. g. déyet, where the form of the verb indicates the subject (he), the verb 
30 
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itself designates the predicate. In avrog Aéyes, the subject is designated in 
the way of emphasis. 


(2) Two sentences, of the same tenor, may be joined in one 
by means of the simple conjunctions, 7¢, xu/, de, etc., and then 
the sentence is, as a whole, a compound one, consisting of co- 
ordinate members which are not dependent on each other. 

F. g. 10 fag yds, 14 Se Sérdgu Fadde, the Spring has come, and the trees 
bloom. Here each of the members are coordinate, and each might form a 
complete sentence by itself. This kind of sentence expresses merely the 
logical relation of its two members, and not a mutual dependence in re- 
spect to construction. 


(3) But a far more prevalent mode of forming composite sen- 
tences, is, to make one principal member of a sentence, and to 
arrange the rest as subordinate ones, dependent on and attached 
to the principal member. These constitute what may be called 
the complementary parts of a sentence. 


Thus, ra dévdga Gadde, O18 10 xg 7402, presents us with a simple lead- 
ing sentiment, while the latter clause contains only a complement of the 
main sentence, designed to point out the éume when the main action takes 
place, and to connect this with the main action. It is easy to perceive, 
therefore, that a composite sentence of this nature, j. e. with d 
clauses, must essentially consist of several sentences which might be an- 
nounced distinctly, but which are combined in one sentence for the sake 
of brevity and of exhibiting mutual relation and dependence. 


(4) The main sentiment, on which the subordinate clauses are 
dependent, is called the leading or principal clause or sentence ; 
the dependent clauses are called subordinate, or dependent clauses 
or sentences, or by-clauses. 


E. g. ‘The man, who comes from the camp, proclaims that a victory, 
which was gained by night, when the enemy were asleep, has made our 
country master of all their military stores.’ Here, a victory has made our 
country master is the leading or principal sentence ; all the others are sub- 
ordinate, inferior, and therefore merely complementary. 


(5) Every dependent clause must, from its nature as a sen- 
tence in itself, of course have a subject and predicate, and so it 
might be expressed independently ; but the nature of composite 
sentences (and such are now before us) requires a modifica- 
tion of such clauses, and this must be such as will designate de- 
pendence and connection. 


Such a sentence may be likened to a tree with its branches or limbs. 
The leading clause is the trunk; on this are engrafted the limbs, (subordi- 
nate clauses); and from these may spring forth branches dependent on 
the limbs, (in which case the limbs themselves become, in relation to these 
branches, leading sentences or trunks). Every portion of a sentence, the 
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main verb excepted, may send out limbs and branches. Thas: The 
rose blooms, is simple; the beautiful rose blooms, has joined an attribute to 
the subject, which might be thus expressed: The rose which is beautiful, 
blooms. Even the main verb itself may be modified ; e. g. the rose blooms 
xades well, or év tm nynw in the garden. So the object of a sentence may 
have attributives; e. g. he wrote a Ictler; he wrote an excellent lelter, i. e. a 
letter, which is excellent; he wrote a letter, which was sent to his friends, and 
which gave them much pleasure, etc. The main verb can be modified as to 
manner, degree, time, place, etc.; but it does not and cannot properly 
branch out, like the subject and object of sentences. 


(6) The essential parts of a full composite sentence are sub- 
ject, predicate, object, and attribute, 


Nore. The subject, predicate, and object of a sentence are easily under- 
stood, after what has been said. But in a multitude of composite sentences 
an atlributive, i. e. either an adjective, or a participle, or an equivalent, is 
inserted, which of itself is equivalent to a dependent clause, and which often 
gives rise to clauses dependent on it; e. g. ‘Muse, sing for me of the man, 
ROAUTQOMOY, Us wake noddu mhayyzFn, the much-wandering, who suffered very 
much, etc. Here the attributive wodctgomoy enlarges itself into the subse- 
quent branch. And thus often in respect to attributives, whether partici- 
ples or adjectives. 


Remark. The Greek has much fewer subordinale clauses than the En- 
glish. The principal reason of this lies in the power of the participle in 
the Greek. E. g. ugog é&9uvros, wnij49e, which we thus express: ‘When 
the spring was come, he departed’ So ruira ngcdtuc, xn€3n, which we 
translate: When he had done these things, he departed. So vixijerug rovs 
molsulous, aviji9e; and in like manner are a multitude of sentences con- 
structed in Greek. In regard to vivacity and neatness and brevity, as ex- 
hibited in such sentences, the English is gr2atly inferior to the Greek. 


§ 144. Classification of subordinate Clauses or Sentences. 


(1) Subordinate clauses are constituted either of such expres- 
sions as are equivalent to, and may be represented by, a noun, or 
an Inf. mode employed as a noun; or such as may stand in the 
place of an adjective or participle ; or such as may be express- 
ed by an adverb or participle employed in an adverbial sense. 
Such may be named substantive sentences or clauses, adjective 
or relative sentences, and adverbial sentences. 


Iitustration. ‘That man is mortal, is certain’ = the mortality of man is 
certain; the first clause, in the former case, constituting (like a noun) the 
subject of the sentence. ‘All men know [this] that man is mortal,’ where 
the subordinate clause stands as the Acc. after the verb, or in apposition 
with this implied. In like manner, a by-cluuse may stand as the represen- 
tative of a Gen. case; e. g. Tos att Turovtas O Somydrys Uteurye [rot rou), 
OTe O urFgnrng Grytoc eater, where the latter clause supplies the place of 


a Gen, being in apposition with rovrov implied. Again: eduardn [tottw), 
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Or 6 avGeunos Oyntcs forty, where the latter clause supplies a Dative in- 
strumental. The Acc. case is the one which is most frequently represent- 
ed in this manner. 


Adjective sentences are easily understood: e. g. ‘the beautifal rose blooms,’ 
We may express with an adjective by-clause, : The rose blooms, which is 
beautiful” So with a participle ; e. g. ob anopuyortes modgucon may be turn- 
ed into of nodsutot, ot anepuyoy, the latter being the by-clause. 


Adverbial clauses are such as are introduced by particles significant of 
time, place, manner, degree, etc. E.g. ta avdn Sadia, ote to eae nde, 
where the last clause is an adverbial one in respect to time. So feces, onos 
ay TiS Uyiras, ye follow wherever any one may lead, where the Jatter clause 
is adveibial in respect to place. So énsi taita Leyes, apagtavers, tnasmuch 
as you say so, you err, where the by-clause is causal. Either adverbs or 
conjunctions may introduce such clauses. 


§ 145. Modes and Tenses of dependent clauses in general. 


(1) The general rules already given as to modes and tenses of 
simple sentences are applicable to by-clauses. 


But the nature of subordinate clauses is sometimes such, (as we shall 
see in the sequel), that they differ from each other in regard to the use of 
particular modes and tenses. These differences will be pointed out, when 
each class comes to be considered. 


(2) General Rule for tenses. Subordinate clauses stand rela- | 
ted, as to fime, to the principal sentence, and not to the present 
time of the speaker. 


E. g. If the principal sentence exhibits a Pres., Perf., or Future, so does 
the subordinate one. But here the Aor. sometimes stands instead of the 
Perfect, and of course may be treated as one, § 136. 5.3. If a Subj. mode is 
required in the by-clause with a Fut. sense, the Pres. or Aor. of the Subj. is 
of necessity used for such a future (the Subj. having no such tense); e. g. 
touto déyw, iva ysyvwoxns or iva yras. So if the principal sentence exhib- 
its the (preterite) historic tenses, the by-clause will contain either the same 
or their equivalents; e. g. nyyéddsto, Ott of modsutos Eqevyoy. 


(3) Excrprions TO THE GENERAL RULE. Very often the by- 
clauses are constituted so as to have reference, not to the main 
clause, but to the present of the speaker. 


Of course the primary tenses may be used in the by-clauses, i in such cases, 
although the historic ones are in the main clause ; e. g. ovtot Edsyov, © om Ku- 
pos... tsdynxey. In fact this mode of representation arises from the 
speaker's assuming a position in past time corresponding with that indi- 
cated by the main verb. 

Vice versd, the historical tenses may be employed in by-clauses, when the 
primary tenses stand in the main ones; e. g. Asyovor Hégaa, ws Jageios qv 
oo» dxangdsus., . dunyarnjoata, Herod, i li 89. The like, when a by-clause 
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stands in a mutual relation to another by-clause, or is in a conditionated 
part of a sentence, as p7ul, ol, & TOTTO Eleyeg, ajuagtss ay. 

Norte 1. Sometimes ot, etc. is omitted, and a by-clause appears in the 
same garb as a main one; e. g. ogas, tpn, .. . dixorer Bonet leyewy. Some- 


times ¢é (if ) stands i in the room of om; e.g. Savpater, ti ov tavta nosis, 
instead of O16 av, ete. 


Nore 2, The Greeks are not confined to any one mode of forming sub- 
ordinate clauses. Thus they can say, with equal propriety : simey, OTL O 
TATNO teDvyxe, or eimey, Tov Tatéga TES ynxéviai—a 0; 0g woke. nohha énhuyy- 
On, or pale nohha nhayySeis—ta dévdou Palie, ore 10 tug AG, or tov ga- 
bos A Portos, etc. 

Nore 3. Parenthesis, interjections, and Vocatives, are not by-sentences, in 
like manner with those described above ; but they stand (as to construc- 


tion) independent, although they are in unity (as to connection) with the 
sentence where they are employed. 


§ 146. Dependent substantive sentences: Classification. 


(1) These generally supply the place of a noun in the Acc., 
i. e. they designate the complement of a sentence. As such, they 
are divided into those which designate the object of the 1mmep1- 
ATE action of the verb, and those which designate the DESIGNED 
operation or action of it. 


The first class are preceded by 611, ws, (o1wW¢), meaning that; the sec- 
ond, by ive, ac, onwe (17) lest), so that, in order that, etc., having what is 
named a ?#elic signification, [from tedexes] . 

Nore. In reality ots is the neuter Acc. of the demonstrative ootis, and 
stands correlate to a preceding demonstrative usually not expressed but 
implied ; e. g. axov, oe élsvastat, i. ©. axove [tTovTO], otr etc. “co and onwe 
correspond to the Latin uf. From the nature of this class of subordinates 
it is plain, that they must usually follow verbs of sense or tntellection, such 
aS Oguw, uxovw, uarFave, etc.; or else follow verbs expressive of a devel- 
opment of sensation or intellectual action, e. g. éyw, Jexvuw, etc. 


- Construction of subordinate Clauses with ore, ws, etc. 


(1) The simple verb, as the case may require, may be in any 
tense of the Indic. ; but ‘with ay, it must be in some of the historic 
tenses of the Indicative. 


Norte 1. The Indic. here designates, as usual, what is actual or certain, 
or is believed to be so. (a a) It is always employed after the Present in the 
main clause, because what is present appears to be actual; e. g. Agyw, ott 
yootis—ott tovto yevncetas etc, (b) Usually, when the speaker relates what 
he himself has thought or said, because this appears to him as actual ; e. g. 
theta mots, ore ob  EAAnves va aoveL The Opt. here (instead of the Indic.) 
would indicate an indetermination of mind, whether the thing stated would 
actually take place or net. (c¢) When the main clause affirms something 
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which renders certain the action of the by-clause, the Indic. of affirmation is 
of course employed in the latter; as su 752, ots Engatas. In one by-clause 
may be the Indic. and in another the Opt. or even in the same, just as 
certainty or mere supposition is intended to be expressed. 

Note 2. “Av here with the Indic. differs not (as to meaning) from ay in 
other cases with the same mode. “Ay of course marks the conditionality of 
the clause in which it is; e.g. s 6 narjg tnloter, Sido, 01 OUT av LovTO 
énstgene. 


_ (2) The verb may be in the Optative, without ov, or with &, 
as the case may require. 


Nore 1. (a) The Optative is used when uncertainty, possibility, etc. are 
designated, or a mere supposition is made or an opinion stated; e. g. 
Edotey avroig Snldgat, ots OV tayéwo avrutc Bovdsutéow ein. (b) The Opt. 
with uy is used when the supposition expressed is made conditional ; as si 
airy Joly innsas... ott xataxalvor av, etc. 


Remark I. “Oz: is not only used in indirect quotations, as Agyet, ore ov Fé- 
Az, etc., but often employed in direct ones, where merely the speaker’s words 
are quoted; e. g. eine, Ore Eig xuiguy ijxetg. So often in the N. Testament. 
In fact, almost all the quotations in the N. Test. are direct, so that ots be- 
fore them very often is susceptible of no translation, but is merely to be 
noted by a double comma in writing. See Matt. 2: 23. 5:31. 21: 16. 
Acts 11: 3, al. saepe. 


Remark II. The Opt. is hardly to be found in the N. Test. in quotations, 
and indeed could not be employed usually, unless the quotations were in- 
direct; which they are not. 


Remark III. The Acc. with Inf. may designate the same sense as ots 
with its clause; e.g. ayyédde, Ute muis yéyove—uyyelle, nuide yeyoréevas. 
Sentences therefore are not unfrequent, where both these modes of con- 
struction are exhibited in the same connection ; and even where the con- 
struction with or: is interrupted, it is sometimes resumed by a construction 
with the Infinitive. Kiihner § 771. 5. 

Remark IV. Such verbs as péurquat, oida, axota, etc., may take ors 
(when) instead of or that; e.g. péurnumt, ore tdetug. In such cases, 10 
yocvou seems to be implied after the principal verb. 

So verbs signifying an affection of the mind often take & (if) instead of ott, 
when some uncertainty is designed to be implied; e. g. Sarpugw, ei tatra 
yizvetut—otx noyvrIn, si tocoito xuxoy énaye. So after verbs signifying 
to grieve, be offended or angry, to blame, love, envy, etc. — In like manner org 
sometimes stands in the place of um; e. g. Purpuzo, we 7déwe xadevdeig, I 
wonder how you sleep sweetly. 


§ 147. Subordinate substantive clauses with ive, as, dnws (goa), 
Ue 

(1) Such clauses indicate the end or object to be attained, in 

connection with the action of the principal verb; and so they are 


called FINAL CLAUSES, i. e. those which indicate the end to be ac- 
complished. — 
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The Latin finis of course explains the meaning of this appellative. "Opoa 
is poetic only. 4)—Latin ne interrogative, but is often constructed in the 


same way as the other particles here named, and therefore is here con- 
sidered. 


(2) As the end or design must in its nature have reference to 
a future, and at the same time, not being yet actual, must have 
its basis in the will or idea, so the Subj. or Opt. modes are of 
course appropriate modes for final clauses. 


(3) GeneraL Rute. Primary tenses in the main clause re- 
quire the Subjunctive in the dependent clause ; historic tenses 
in the main clause demand the Optative in the subordinate one. 


FE. g. Primary tenses; Tavta Yeupu—yeayo—yiyoupe, iva tkdngs (Subj. ) 
Historic; tavre Ey oupov—ty pupu—tyty gamely, twa EAD orc (Opt.) So in 
the N. Test. very often, in regard to the Subj.; as Matt. 6: 2, molovuw... 
twa dutucFuor. 2 Tim. 2: 4, 10. Luke 8: 12. Heb. 9: 15, al: saepe. The 
Imperative may precede, as well as the Indicative; e. g. Matt. 2: 8, unay- 
yeilaté pot, Onas xayw Ryooxvyzgw avi. 1 Tim. re 15. 


But to both these rules there are not a few exceptions. KE. g. 


(a) The Subjunctive sometimes follows the historic tenses ; (1) When the 
Aorist has the meaning of a Perfect, and expresses action that stands re- 
lated to the present time of the speaker; as tint avt ... idus¢, iva iz, 
1. e. why hast thou come [and art present], that thou mayest Pa etc. (2) When 
the writer transports himself into the past, and speaks as from a position 
there; or when he designs to present action as continuing, or as every now 
and then recurring ; e. g. Zoluy anedipnoe « . . va py. . avayxacd hu- 
oat, etc. 1 Tim. 1: 16, nde ny, iva év éuod.. _adlSgra I. Xgcot0¢, etc. ; 
v. 20, ovs magéSoxa... va nadevd wor, etc. Tit 1:5. 2:14. Rom. 6: 4. 
1 John 3: 5. 5: 13, al. saep. 


Nore. So far is the rule in No. 3 from being universal, that in fact the 
N. Test. exhibits no examples of the use of the Optative in such a connec- 
tion, but every where employs the Subjunctive. ‘The like construction is 
frequent in Plutarch, and is altogether predominant in Hellenistic Greek 
in general. The Optative, indeed, is quite in the back ground, in all He- 
brew-Greek. 

(6) The Optative, on the other hand, sometimes in the classics follows the pri- 
mary tenses ; (1) When the Present is merely a historical present, (=a Pre- 
terite). (2) When the speaker does not give his own view or design, but 
that of the agent; so that a kind of indirect quotation is made, in which 
the Opt. is very common. (3) When the speaker, although he employs 
the Present in the main clause, still takes his stand in the past and speaks 
accordingly; e. g. Badifa xai nova... iva uy tahkoimogorto, etc. Aristoph. 
Ran, 24, where he is speaking of the past. 

Note. The Opt. with or without ay in the main clause, would regularly 
be followed by the same mode in the by-clause; but when probability of 
realization is designed to be expressed, then the Subjunctive may stand in 
the by-clause. 
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of course employed in the latter; as ev 70, ore Engus«:. 
may be the Indic. and in another the Opt., or even | 
certoanty or mere supposition is intended to be expres: 

Nore 2 "Av here with the Indic. differs not (as to: 
other cases with the same mode. “4y of course mark -~ 
the clause in which it is; e.g. & 0 matjo aniote, 0), 
énstgene. 


_ (2) The verb may be in the Optative, with: 
as the case may require. 


Nore 1. (a) The Optative is used when wncerta?,' 
designated, or a mere ‘supposition is made or an « 
tdotey ) airots Snlaas, ots Ov tayswg avtVIC Bovhevteo: 
with u uy is used when the supposition expressed is 1m: 
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Remark I “Oz: is not only used in indirect quotati: 
Ae, etc., but often employed in direct ones, where mer: 
are quoted ; e. g. sims, ore Eig xucguy aixees. So otis 
In fact, almost all the quotations in the N. Test. a: 
fore them very often is susceptible of no transliti: 
noted by a double comma in writing. See Matt. ' 
Acts 11: 3, al. aaepe. 


Remark II. The Opt. is hardly to be found in ¢' 
and indeed could not be employed usually, unle-~- 
direct ; which they are not. 

Remark IIL The Acc. with Inf. may desiy: : 
with its clause; e.g. uyyédds., ote muls yéyors— 
Sentences therefore are not unfrequent, wher: 
struction are exhibited in the same connectiv: » 
struction with oz: is interrupted, it is someti::: 
with the Infinitive. Kiihner § 771. 5. 

Remark IV. Such verbs as peurneen, : 
(when) instead of ure that; e.g. peprgues, 
zecvou seems to be implied after the princi; 

So verbs signifying an affection of the mi. 
when some uncertainty is designed to be 
yizveru—otn nozurdn, sb torotto xexor + 
to grieve, be offended or angry, to blame, (v 
sometimes stands in the place of um; «-. 
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—— s of un in final sentences. 


of doubt, questioning, considera- 
licitude, fear, etc., the particle ny 
' clauses. 


a mere interrogative, (like the Latin ne); 
cua@y yévntas, lit, Tam troubled, whether 
3s, 1. e. I am fearful that it will be fruit- 
‘ar, whether [that] he has spoken the truth, 
-poken the truth,’ although, in our own 

“pear to be of the contrary meaning. If 
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hich will correspond with w7 in all the 

might be translated lest; then again that, 

must modify the whole phrase, in order 
‘ly to our own idiom, The simple fact 
re joy ts employed in final clauses, a verb of 
' expressed or implied. In most cases bra- 
-sed; but still it is implied. 


.ioWing 4] Is intended to denote that 
_din, true, etc., then the Indic. mode 
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- ndovag nOovaty evoijaouev évavtiac, I fear lest 
posed to others, i. e. undoubtedly we shall find 
‘to tig adndelag... xelcouat, it is to be feared 
.. I shall succumb, i. e. I shall surely succumb 


pt. may be employed after «7, when the 
‘ration and reference to future decision, or 
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yéevaal, I fear lest I should become a prey, i. e. Tam 
say Or may not be the case. So in the Opt; oga, 
‘well to it, lest what is said may be in vain. 
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1 are used either before the Subjunc., or the Ind. Fu- 
us the Optative. The solution of the phrase lies in the 
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Thus in Aristoph. Ran. 508: ‘By Apollo, ov 
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Remarx. When two or more final clauses follow each other, the one 
may have the Subjunctive and the other the Optative, just as the exigency 
of the sense requires. 


(4) Both the Subj. and Opt. take av here, when the writer 
designs to constitute a conditional clause. 


Nore. They are subject to the same general laws, in this case, as have 
been already stated. In the expression of a wish, ay may be joined with 
the Optative; e. g. ws av yaia yavor! May the earth open! i. e. in case this 
is possible, (which the éy implies), 


(5) “Onw¢ and ws, (also ‘ve), may be followed by the Indica- 
tive Future. 


This is not unfrequent in the classics, so far as onw¢ and og are con- 
cerned. See abundance of examples in Kiihner, § 776.1. Sometimes 
even ay is put with daws before the Future. In the N. Test. we some- 
times find the Future after iva; e. g. Rev. 22: 14, uaxaguon ... twa tote. 
John 17: 2, %axag avira éovgiay ... iva... dwoe, etc. Other cases there 
are, but with various readings, as Rev. 6: 2. 13: 16. 1 Cor. 18: 3, al. As 
to iva with the Future, in the classics, it is still a matter of dispute in re- 
gard to the readings. 

Remark. The Future is so nearly allied to the Subj., that this idiom cannot 
appear strange. The difference between the Fut. Ind. and the Subj., in this 


case, is, that the former expresses more certainty in respect to realization than the 
latter. 


(6) In some cases the final particles stand before the historic 
tenses of the Indicative, when past actions are spoken of which 
ought to have taken place, or might have done so, but have 
not. , 


E. g. ‘Why didst thou not seize and kill me forthwith, we eke pynote 
éuavtovy avFgomnorss, etc., lit. so that I had not disclosed myself to men, from 
whom I sprung,’ Soph. Oed. Tyr. 13877. ‘Then I should not have been 
obliged to expose my wretched body, iva ny trupidg te xat xlvev under, that 
I might be blind and deaf, or so that I became blind, etc. See many exam- 
ples in Kiihner, § 778, who, however, does not explain this peculiarity 
with his usual success. The simple truth seems to be, that the writer 
takes his stand in the past, and not in the present; yet still he preserves 
the language of the Praeterite, but at the same time exhibits the relatwe 
condition of the by-clause to the main one, just as if he were speaking 
in the posture of the present. There is a grammatical inconsistency in 
this; but as a matter of fact it cannot be denied. 


Remark. Special usage in the N. Test. In 1 Cor. 4: 6. Gal. 4: 17, iva 
is used before the Indic. Present, viz. pvavota Fe, Cjlovts. This is without 
established precedent; and both readings must be therefore somewhat 
doubtful. If correct, they must arise from the freedom of later usage in 
Greek. 
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§ 148. Peculiar uses of un in final sentences. 


(1) After verbs expressive of dowbt, questioning, considera- 
tion, deliberation, enquiry, solicitude, fear, etc., the particle u7 
is often employed before final clauses. 


In all these cases ju) is in reality a mere interrogative, (like the Latin ne); 
€. £. CxPEW, UN MaTaAlos yj OTearsa tuay yérntat, lit, Tam troubled, whether 
[that] the expedition will be fruitless, i. e. I am fearful that it will be fruit- 
less; deido, uy adn dé einer, lit. I fear, whether [that] he has spoken the truth, 
which means, ‘he has doubtless spoken the truth,’ although, in our own 
idiom, the literal sense would appear to be of the contrary meaning. If 
in both cases we translate yu by lest, our own idiom will agree sufficiently 
well with the Greek. 

Norte. We have no particle which will correspond with y7 in all the 
cases of using it. Sometimes it might be translated lest; then again that, 
whether, etc.; but oftener still we must modify the whole phrase, in order 
to express the sense conformably to our own idiom, The simple fact 
seems to be, that in all cases where si is employed in final clauses, a verb of 
the nature above described is either expressed or implied. In most cases bra- 
chylogy leaves the verb unexpressed ; but still it is implied. 


(2) When the clause following «7 is intended to denote that 
the thing spoken of is certain, true, etc., then the Indic. mode 
in any of the requisite tenses is employed. 


E. g. pofovpar 52, uy tivag ndovas HOovais eteicoury évavtiac, I fear lest 
we shall find some pleasures opposed to others, i. e. undoubtedly we shall find 
etc. So gofsgor, uy opalsic tig ulndelas... xeicouat, tt 18 to be feared 
lest having missed the truth... I shall succumb, i. e. I shall surely succumb 
in case I miss the truth. 


‘(3) The Subj. or Opt. may be employed after #7, when the 
sense is that of deliberation and reference to future decision, or 
that of indefermination or mere supposition. 


E. g. deidw, pj ELog yévecn, I fear lest I should become a prey, i.e. I am 
doubtful whether this may or may not be the case. So in the Opt.; oga, 
py 0 Aoyosg patny sin, look well to it, lest what is said may be in vain. 

Norte. When «ay is added, it shows the condilionalily of the clause in 
which it stands. 


(4) In ov #7 the same meaning of 7 is in reality retained. 


The particles ov 7 are used either before the Subjunc., or the Ind. Fu- 
ture; very rarely in the Optative. The solution of the phrase lies in the 
fact, that ull such phrases imply before them a verb, etc., of the character 
described in No. 1 above. Thus in Aristoph. Ran. 508: ‘By Apollo, ov 
pT 8 meguowouar aneh Porte, [I fear] not whether I shall see you of, i.e. I 
have not the least doubt you will be off. So ad? od py oi0g t no, but [I fear] 
not lest you may be able to do that, i. e. certainly you can never do it. “Ads 
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Remarx. When two or more final clauses follow each other, the one 
may have the Subjunctive and the other the Optative, just as the exigency 
of the sense requires. 


(4) Both the Subj. and Opt. take av here, when the writer 
designs to constitute a conditional clause. 


Nore. They are subject to the same general laws, in this case, as have 
been already stated. In the expression of a wish, ay may be joined with 
the Optative; e. g. wo av yuia yavor! May the earth open! i. e. in case this 
is possible, (which the ay implies). 


(5) “Onwg and ws, (also ‘va), may be followed by the Indica- 
tive Future. Z 


This is not unfrequent in the classics, so far as ons and og are con- 
cerned. See abundance of examples in Kiihner, § 776. 1. Sometimes 
even ay is put with oaws before the Future. In the N. Test. we some- 
times find the Future after iva; e. g. Rev. 22: 14, waxegiot .. . va tater. 
John 17: 2, %Maxas avrg éovgiay ... iva... dwoe, etc. Other cases there 
are, but with various readings, as Rev. 6: 2. 13: 16. 1 Cor. 13: 3, al. As 
to iva with the Future, in the classics, it is still a matter of dispute in re- 
gard to the readings. 

Remark. The Future is so nearly allied to the Subj., that this idiom cannot 
appear strange. The difference between the Fut. Ind. and the Subj., in this 


case, is, that the former expresses more certainty in respect to realization than the 
latter. 


(6) In some cases the final particles stand before the historic 
tenses of the Indicative, when past actions are spoken of which 
ought to have taken place, or might have done so, but have 
not. , 


E. g. ‘Why didst thou not seize and kill me forthwith, ao 2a prjote 
éuavtoy avFoumnoros, etc., lit. so that I had not disclosed myself to men, from 
whom I sprung,’ Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1377. ‘Then I should not have been 
obliged to expose my wretched body, ive nv tuplds te xal xivwv under, that 
I might be blind and deaf, or so that I became blind, etc. See many exam- 
ples in Kiihner, § 778, who, however, does not explain this peculiarity 
with his usual success. The simple truth seems to be, that the writer 
takes his stand in the past, and not in the present; yet still he preserves 
the language of the Praeterite, but at the same time exhibits the relatrve 
condition of the by-clause to the main one, just as if he were speaking 
in the posture of the present. There is a grammatical inconsistency in 
this; but as a matter of fact it cannot be denied. 


Remarx. Special usage in the N. Test. In 1 Cor. 4:6. Gal. 4: 17, ive 
is used before the Indic. Present, viz. pvavotc de, Sylovts. This is without 
established precedent; and both readings must be therefore somewhat 


doubtful. If correct, they must arise from the freedom of later usage in 
Greek. 
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§ 148. Peculiar uses of un in final sentences. 


(1) After verbs expressive of dowbt, questioning, considera- 
tion, deliberation, enquiry, solicitude, fear, etc., the particle u7 
is often employed before final clauses. 


In all these cases 7) is in reality a mere interrogative, (like the Latin ne); 
e€. g. Cxvéw, UN maATatos 1] OTEaTEHa tuay yérntes, lit, Iam troubled, whether 
[that] the expedition will be fruitless, i. e. 1 am fearful that it will be fruit- 
less; deidu, py adlndDés siney, lit. I fear, whether [that] he has spoken the truth, 
which means, ‘he has doubtless spoken the truth,’ although, in our own 
idiom, the literal sense would appear to be of the contrary meaning. If 
in both cases we translate uj by lest, our own idiom will agree sufficiently 
well with the Greek. 

Note. We have no particle which will correspond with y7 in all the 
cases of using it. Sometimes it might be translated lest; then again that, 
whether, etc.; but oftener still we must modify the whole phrase, in order 
to express the sense conformably to our own idiom, ‘The simple fact 
seems to be, that in all cases where yn is employed in final clauses, a verb of 
the nature above described is etther expressed or implied. In most cases bra- 
chylogy leaves the verb unexpressed ; but still it is implied. 


(2) When the clause following “7 is intended to denote that 
the thing spoken of is certain, true, etc., then the Indic. mode 
in any of the requisite tenses is employed. 


E. g. poBotpas 52, py trvag nOovas Oovaiy svgicoury évavtiac, I fear lest 
we shall find some pleasures opposed to others, i.e. undoubtedly we shall find 
etc. So gofsoor, mu} opalsic tijg alndelag... xeivouct, it is to be feared 
lest having missed the truth... I shall succumb, i. e. I shall surely succumb 
in case I miss the truth. 


‘(3) The Subj. or Opt. may be employed after «7, when the 
sense is that of deliberation and reference to future decision, or 
that of indetermination or mere supposition. 


E. g. deida, uy ElLmg yévagat, I fear lest I should become a prey, i.e. I am 
doubtful whether this may or may not be the case. So in the Opt.; oga, 
pt] 0 Aoyosg potny sin, look well to it, lest what is said may be in vain. 

Note. When ay is added, it shows the conditionalily of the clause in 
which it stands. 


(4) In ov uy the same meaning of 7 is in reality retained. 


The particles ov uj are used either before the Subjunc., or the Ind. Fu- 
ture; very rarely in the Optative. The solution of the phrase lies in the 
fact, that all such phrases imply before them a verb, etc., of the character 
described in No. 1 above. Thus in Aristoph. Ran. 508: ‘By Apollo, ov 
pi a8 meguopouor anedDovta, [I fear] not whether I shall see you of, i.e. I 
have not the least doubt you will be off. So add ov uy otog t no, but [I fear] 
not lest you may be able to do that, i. e. certainly you can never do it. “ds 
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ov wn oper, but [I fear} not lest we may say this, i. e. but we cannot say 
so. How different this is from the common solution of ov uy, every well 
informed Greek scholar will readily perceive. In many cases, the Greek 
idiam here corresponds with qur own ; in many others, it is quite foreign 
to it. 

Remark. (a) After verbs of fearing, solicttude, etc, or other words ef 
equivalent import, si sometimes stands instead of uy; i. e. pofos, th 1ELgO ° 
—poporper, et 1S. . ala Sjoerar. (6) After the same class of verbs we 
also find anwe yj, ase ott, we, or the Inf. with or without an article; all 
helping to make out variety of expression ; e. g. dedorxe 08, ¢ arra¢ ldo etc.. 
—ofot, aig axogives—qofotpat to dnodrioxey pi anoParve, etc. 


ADJECTIVE OR RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


$§ 149. Manner in which dependent relative clauses are formed. 


(¥) These clauses are so called because they stand in the place 
of a participle or an adjective, i, e. they convey an idea which 
might be expressed by a participle or adjective; see § 144. 


E. g. of molépsor, ot andpuyav=oi arog yorteg polsuot. So ta  meny— 
pata, & 0 Alstavdgos Enyase=ta bm0 tou “‘Alesavdgou noayPéevta neaypura, 
etc. While the idea is in substance the same in both forms, yet the mode 
ef expression is quite different. It is these clauses which follow the 
relative pronoun in such cases, which constitute what are technically eall- 
ed adjective sentences or clauses, or, as I prefer naming them, relative clauses. 
These are the subjects of our present inquiry. 


Remark. Simple attributives are not usually expressed by adjective, 
clauses; e. g. Augetos v Bucrdst's. But when the attributive is to be mada 
emphatic, then it is usually expressed by a relative clause; e. g. Jagstog, 
og Buaidevs 7-y. So participial attributives are made more emphatic, by 
being moulded into a rélutive clause. 


(2) The relative clause stands related to the main one, and 
vice versd, in various ways; which, however, do not affect the 
substance of the relation itself. E.g. the relative clause has re- 
spect, | 

(a2) To. a demonstrative pronoun (ot't0¢, éxetvoc, Ode, 6 att0s, ete.) ; as 
ovt0s & avrg, dv Eids6. (b) Toa noun with an article, (for this is in its na- 
ture demonstrative); as 10 Godoy, o ourdst. The article always implies some 
relative clause after it; as to dudoy xalor éotiy, Viz. To godoy, o 0 O9&s, or the 
like. (c) To a noun without the article; as avyjo, 0¢ xadcg éotiv. (2) To 
8 pronoun expressed, or implied in the verb; as xadlds émoinuas, Ug Tait 

Eneutag, (ov being implied). (e) To an adjective, supplying the place of a 
Roun ; as yAFor of dgictos jour, i. e. oF agegtor [avdges]. 

Remark IL, Originally the relative pronouns were of a demonstrative ne- 
ture; and so, even in later usage, they are often employed; as xai as og. and 
he, Og wey... OG Os, OG nud Oo, 4 8 Gg ggid he, ett 
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Remark If. 66, 4j, o (relative) correspond to ovt0G, ary, tovto, and 6, 4, 
<0, demonstrative ; so eiss to totes and tosovtog—oaos to tues and tosou= 
TO¢, etc. 

(3) The demonstrative in the main clause is very often omit- 
ted, because it may be easily supplied. 

E. g. ayoyacor wv xosiav tyouev, John 13: 29, instead of aydgacoy [éxst= 

ca * ° 
ya] wy, etc. In such cases the relative answers to our English whal=that 
which. So passim. 


§ 150. Verbs in relative clauses ; person. 


(1) The person of the verb in the relative clause, must con- 
form to the antecedent. 

E, g. tye, Us youqu—au, Go yeapets—zmeis, oF yeaqouey, ete. The Voca 
tzve, when an antecedent, usually demands the second person in the verb 
of the relative clause, but not always; e. g. cy gure, o¢ énolneas, but also 
as w pilot, ot aivovst, 


N B. For the concord of the relative with its antecedent, cee §124.1, respecting 
the relative pronouns; aldo for the so called traction of relatives, and of nouns 
eonnected with them, see § 124. 2. 


§ 151. Verbs with relative clauses ; Modes. 


(1) As in the main clauses, so here, the Indic. is employed to 
indicate whatever is deemed certain and actual; and the Fu- 
ture of it often designates what should take place. 

E. g. ‘They choose leaders, of 19 Piuinny xolemnoover, who must or 
should make war with Philip.’ 

Nore. Even after negative particles the Indic. is used here, although 
the Latin employs the Subj.; e. g. ovdels, datig uy ixavos éor, ‘ there is no 
one who is not able, etc.’ 

(2) The Indic. of the historic tenses, with av, is used when 
any thing is spoken of which would take place under a certain 


condition, but has not taken place because the condition is not 
fulfilled. 


E. g. oig atv [Aoyowg] Exeuca, st aunv Seiv anavta Agyey, (Apol. Soc.), where 
the implication is, that, not believing it proper to say any thing and every 
thing, he had not persuaded, as he might otherwise have done. 

(3) Tue Sussonctive is used when the relative clause ex- 
presses what is set forth as probable or possible ; and with a», 
when this is conditionally so. 

E. g. ‘Men praise poetry most, 7116... . veoraty appinehyrat, which is 
most recent, i. e. whenever it may be most recent—éay vewtaty 7. 


Nore 1. In such cases the primary tenses of the Indic. stand in the main 
clause. Whoa ay is added, is inereaves the indefiziite nature of the asver- 
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tion, making it more prominently conditional ; e. g. ‘The Pythoness or- 
dered the Athenians to inflict punishments, ta¢ dy aitol “AInvaio: Sixaow— 
ot, whalever the Athenians themselves should decide upon, Her. VI. 139. 

Norte 2 Occurrences of undefined frequency, things taking place so oft 
as, etc., are expressed by the Subj. usually with a»; comp. in § 142. Note 1. 
c. 2. So when the relative clause is a member of a comparison, the Subj. is 
common. ‘ 

Note 3. °Ay very often amalgamates with the relative pronoun, adverb, 
etc.; as uray, éxay, éxeday, and the like. In poetry it is often omitted in 
such cases; in Attic prose, seldom, 


$152. Optative with relative or adjective Clauses. 


(1) The Opt. in relative clauses often differs very little from 
the Subjunctive, except that it follows the historic tenses in the 
main clause. As in other cases, it leans more to the side of mere 
supposition or ideality than the Subj., and so is often employed 
in the expression of indefiniteness, or of undefined frequency. 


Note. When ay is added, then conditionality is implied, in addition to 
the general, undefined, and ideal nature of the Opt. expression. The Opt. 
without ay expresses a mere supposition more definitely than with it; for ay 
conjoins an additional conditionality with mode. 

Remark. Relative clauses connected. When two clauses have the same 
verb and the same regimen, the relative is omitted before the second clause. 
But if they have a different verb and different regimen, then the relative is 
usually repeated ; e. g. 6 av7Q, Us mag iiuiv iy xal or martes épliovy. But 
here the second relative is sometimes omitted, and sometimes autog or a 
personal pronoun is put in its place. 

Caution. The reader must not suppose that all the clauses which have a pro- 
noun apparently relative, belong in reality to the adjective clauses in question ; 
for the relative Gs is frequently employed as a demunstrative, even in clauses 
which assign the reason or ground of any thing; in the resumption of a discourse 
which has been interrupted; and (in poetry) in addresses, questions, and eom- 


mands. The nature of the sense renders it, for the most part, easy to decide re- 
specting the quality of the apparent relative. 


ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OR CLAUSES. 


§ 153. Nature and various classes of them. 


(1) The designation of these clauses is derived from the lead- 
ing word that introduces them, which, in its nature, is either an 
adverb, or of a meaning such as may be adverbially designated. 
These clauses are not the complement of the verb in the main 
clause, but they express something which limits, qualifies, or 
modifies that verb. 


E. g. bts t0 gag TAGs, ta vIn Fadder—cig Bstas, ovtws Engages. Here 
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, the first clause in each sentence is adverhal ; and the sense of each might 
be differently expressed, viz. tov tagog é49ovtos—rovto Assuvtog. The ad- 
verbs dte and we plainly qualify the clauses to which they belong, so as to 
make them expressive of the same sense that the participles would express. 

Nore. In reality all the adverbs thus introducing relative clauses, are in 
their own nature relative, and must therefore have some antecedent, either 
expressed, or (which is much more common) merely implied. E. g. ots 
must (by implication at least) refer to rote, wg to oUzas, of to éxet, qrixa to 
tyvixe, ney to av,etc. These antecedents (demonstrative adverbs), to which 
all relative adverbs must naturally refer, may be divided into several classes, 
viz. (1) Those of place. (2) Of time. (3) Causality. (4) Way and manner. 
(5) Comparison. Of each something must be said, in its appropriate order. 


§ 154. Adverbial clauses of place. 


(1) These designate the where, the whence, and the whither ; 
and in respect to the use of modes and tenses after them, they agree 
with the corresponding adjective or relative clauses as set forth in 
the preceding sections. : 

Clauses expressive of the where begin with ov, }), 77, Omov, tye, iver 
(where); of the whence with ofey, ty Fev; of the whither with oi, onos, 7, O77. 

Nore. Adverbs relative are sometimes exchanged for demonstrative, (e. g. 


odev for oi, etc.), and vice versd by what is named attraction; Kihner 
§ 787. Anm. 6. § 789. Anm. 2. 


§ 155. Adverbial clauses of time. 


(1) These are naturally divided into those which express rela- 
tion to present, past, and future time. 
(a) Present ; ots, oxote, we, nvixa, (relating to a point of time), and év 0, 


Ewe, [Open] , (duration of time). (b) Past; ened, énerdyj (after), és ov, é& orov, 
ag o,( from which, since) . 


b} 


(c) Future, or what is to follow; giv, motv 7, Ews, ews ov, 8g 0, MEXQES, 
yous ov, psyots OTOL, etc. 

Norte 1. Some of these adverbial conjunctives not unfrequently express 
other meanings than those which belong here ; e. g. ote, Onoté, we, énei, etc. 
frequently are used with a causal meaning. 

Nore 2. All of these relative adverbs, significant of fume, of course imply 
an antecedent which corresponds, and which (although usually not ex- 
pressed) must in its nature be demonstrative. Thus (ts must refer to a tuts 
or its equivalent, pga to rogge, aivixa to tyvixu, mir to 7, etc. 


(2) The Indic. is used in these clauses in its usual way, 1. e. 
whenever any thing deemed real or actual is designated. 


Note. The conjunctive particle Zs takes some historic tense of the Indic., 
when any thing that has not taken place, or cannot take place, is to be 
designated ; e. g. ‘Gladly would I talk with Callicles, tug avtq.. . anéduxa, 
until I had restored to him, etc., implies that he had not been restored. 
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(3) The Subj. designates what is possible, probable, etc., 
which is to be decided by events yet to come ; with a», the con- 
ditionality of the action is more specifically stated. 


There is nothing peculiar in the use of the Subj. here. It is frequently 
employed to designate events recurring so oft as this or that may happen ; 
sometimes (in poetry) to express comparison or similitude, which is merely 
assumed and not stated as actual fact. 


(4) The Opt. is employed in its usual way; and also, 
often, in a sense almost identical with that of the Subj., although 
it differs in this respect, that it usually follows the historic (in- 
stead of the primary) tenses in the main clause. 


Note. 1. Undefined frequency is indeed expressed often by the Opl., as 
well as by the Subjunctive. But still, the prevailing use of the Opt. is, to 
express that which is merely supposed, and of course an indefinite possibility 
or probability without reference to any determination by future events. In 
this latter respect it differs from the Subjunctive. 

Nore. 2. The Opt. with a» merely makes palpable a condtéttonality 
which is attached to the predicate. 

REMARK RESPECTING zgly, This adverbial conjunctive may stand be- 
fore the Indic. when facts are asserted; before the Subj. when a condi- 
tional clause follows a primary tense in the main clause ; or before the Opt, 
when it follows a historic tense in the main clause. It also stands before 
the Inf. mode, either with or without 3j after it. 


§ 156. Causal adverbial sentences. 


This designation must not be understood in a striet and confined sense, 
but in an erpanded one, viz. as designating all such sentences as are intro- 
duced by abverbs conjunctive, which indicate ground or reason or indis- 
pensable condition, etc., i. e.such as are causal in a sense direct or indirect. 


(1) Causal adverbial clauses may be divided into several class- 
es; viz. (a) Those which assign the ground or reason. (b) 
Those which express conditionality. 


(2) (a) Tue Grounp or Reason. These include, (a) Such 
temporal conjunctions as, by the connection in which they stand, 
become causal in their import. 


E. g. OTe, Onote, we, énei, = since, in the connection now designated, 
e. g. MH ue xteive, exel adelepog cou eiut, kill me not, since (== because) Iam 
thy brother. The same meaning for substance is given to émerdy), éneireg, 
éne.d7\néQ, intensitives of énet, and signifying for this very reason, sinee now, 
etc. The temporal particles ore, oxote, ws, have rarely the causal meaning, 
and where they do have it, they seem to stand in the place of ots “Oaov 
may be added to these, when it signifies guandoquidem. 


Note. Here the Indic. is the usual mode. The Opt. with a» is also 
employed, when conditional supposition is expressed; and the Ind. histori 
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tenses with cv, when it is implied that a thing has taken place, or could 
take plaee, only under eertain cireumstences. For the Indic., see the ex- 
ample above. For the Optative; ‘Now you may kill Hector, éns} @vy poke 
aos cysduy EASos, since he may have come near enough to you, Il. 304. For 
the Indic. Praeterite thus: ‘He hes yiekled,.. éned ob xev [ar] dvidoewté 
7 éttlécDe, since (otherwise) the matter would not have been finished without 
sweat,’ Il. 0, 228. 


(b) Such adverbial conjunctives as stand for nouns, pronouns, 
etc., expressive of ground or reason. 


These are Ott, SotL, dioneo, odvexe, etc, Of these, ¢ Ott is itself Acc. neut. 
of catis; Sto8s = Sie to¥zO CTL; OVVExE = TevToU Even 6. The eorrela- 
tive of ‘these, i in the leading clause, must be tovrw (Dat. instrumental), or 
dia tovto, éx tovtov, etc., either expressed or implied. 


Note. Modes here are the same as in the preceding class (a). 


(3) (6) Conprriona, ApveRBiAL seNTENCEs. These are in 
their nature hypothetical, and are introduced by ¢é, éav (=e a»), 
nv (contract of éav), or av (a substitute for 7). 


One might naturally expect that in all hypothetical sentenees we should 
of course find only the Subj. or Opt. mode, But the Greeks have formed 
for these sentences same of the most minute shades of expression of which 
_ any language is capable. The si or é&y which introduces them seems in 
itself to indicate the idea of possibility, while the verbs that follaw are design- 
ed to express the relation of the action designated lo the apprehension or con- 
viction of the speaker’s own mind. This will account for the apparent de- 
parture from ordinary constructions. 


(4) Hypothetical sentences may be divided into fewr classes, 
each of which has its own peculiar construction and meaning. 


I. The Protasis. 


(1) 'Fhe condition stated is regarded as a thing certain or actual; in which 
case @ with any tense of the Indic. is employed. 

E. g. & tovto Aéysig—tleyss—theSac—aiétac, ete. It matters not whether 
the thing is in reality certain or not; for the nature of the case refera it 
only to the convictions of the speaker ; and the Indic. shows that he assumes 
the thing as actual. 

(2) The condition is stated as a thing possible or probable, with the ad- 
junct idea of its being realized by future circumstances. Here the Subj. with 
gap is employed. 


.  E. g. éuy tobvto diypoie e. Ido not know, or decide, or assume, that you say 
this, but I suppose it, and think it probable that the future will sa decide it, 


(3) The condition is stated as something which is merely supposed or con- 
jeclured, without any reference in the mind to a future decision from circum- 
stances. Here the Opt. with « is used. 


E, g. si totto déyors, i. e. I merely suppose the case to be that you say 
this, Whet will be matter of fact, I neither ask nor attempt to decide. 
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(4) The condition is stated as something which the speaker believes has 
not happened, or will not, or cannot. Here the Ind. historic tenses with & 
are employed. 

E. g. ti rovro Eheyec—eéistac, i. e. I merely suppose the case that you said 
this, although I believe that you did not, and will not. 


’ 


Il. The Apodosis. 


(5) Corresponding to these four respective Protases there must 
of course be so many Apodoses or reciprocal members, which 
state the sequence of each supposed case. ‘These have as many 
gradations as the Protases, and generally correspond in mode and 
tense. E. g. 


(1) Certainty in the apodosis is expressed by the Indicative ; as & tov- 
To léytiy, aunyraves, i. e. assuming that you said this, it is certain that you 
err. Here, also, if the protasis be only a probability, the apodosis may still, 
if the speaker wishes it, be in the Indic. ; as gu» tovro deyns, upaorarete, i. e. 
supposing (as is probable) you say this, then you are in error. 


(2) Probability, to be determined by circumstances, would naturally re- 
quire the Subj. in the apodosis; but in the N. Test. every where, and usu- 
ally in the classics, the Ind. Future (nearly allied to the Subj.) is employed ; 
e. g. dav tug Yély To Pélnua avtov noety, yrwostat, etc. John 7: 17. Matt. 
28:14. In Homer, however, the Subj. is not unfrequently employed in 
such an apodosis. 


(3) Mere supposition in the apodosis takes the Optative with ay; e. g. & 
toro Aéyols, auugravors ay, should you say this, you would err. 


(4) What is regarded as unpossible or improbable, i is expressed 3 in the apo- 
dosis by the historic tenses of the Ind. with av; e. g. & tovto Eley es, nuco- 
taves av, tf you had said this, it were erroneous, (the implication is, You did 
not say it, and therefore did not err). 


(6) Genera Principte. In general, the mode and tense of 
the protasis 1s adopted also in the apodosis; but this is far 
from being always the case. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
point out the various phases which the protasis and apodosis here 
assume in their relation to each other. 


Each of these, by itself, has already been illustrated above; where it 
has been shown, that the protasis of a conditional sentence may have four 
forms, and also the apodosis four forms. But the mode and tense of the 
protasis is not always followed by the same in the apodosis; for the 
speuker often wishes to express a shade of certainty or uncertainty in one 
member of a tonditional sentence, which he does not express in the other. 
Hence the various combinations, which we must now notice. 


§ 157. Mutual relation of Protasis and Apodosis. 
(1) What is regarded as certain or actual is expressed, in the 
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_protasis, by the Indicative of all tenses ; in the apodosis it is ex- 
pressed in the same way, or by an Imperative. 


The meaning is, that any tense of the Indic., appropriate to the nature 
of the case, may be employed in either the protasis or apodosis. In other 
words, it is not necessary, when the protasis employs any one particular 
tense, that the apodosis should employ the same tense. Any other tense 
of the Indic. that is needed, may be employed; or an Imper. mode may 
be used in its room. E. g. the Present in both clauses: Matt. 19: 10, && 
ors totiy... ov orpéeve. 1 Cor. 6:.2. Rom. 8: 25.—Present in one and 
Future in the other: Rom. 8:11, s& 10 nvetpa... oixst... Cwomoujoee. 
Matt. 17: 4. John 5: 47.—Present and Perfect: 1 Cor. 15: 16, st vexgot ovx 
ey sigovta, ovdé agers ey nyegran. 2 Pet. 2: 20.—Present and Imperative: 
si Féleo sicel Fey... THoHTov Tug évtoduc, Matt. 19: 17. 8: 31. 27: 42. al. 
In the same manner, the protasis may have a Praeterite and the apodosis 
a Present, Future, or Imperative mode, etc.; see Rom. 15: 27. 1 John 4: 11. 
John 13: 32, 15: 20. 18: 23. Rom. 11:17,18. So there may be a Future 
in both the protasis and apodosis, Matt. 26: 33. James 2: 11. 


Nore 1. In the N. Test. most of the cases of this nature are such as 
take the Indic. mode in both clauses. But the Greek is susceptible of a 
wider range of expression. An apodosis may be required which expresses 
mere supposition, and not what is viewed as actual ; and then the Optative 
with &» is employed in it; e. g. e& tovte Aéyerg, auagtavorg av, If you say 
this, I should suppose you to be in an error, (a softened mode of expressing 
one’s opinion, instead of employing the categorical Indicative). Here a» 
is sometimes omitted; and then mere possibility is signified, without refer- 
ence to conditionality. 


Note 2. In case the actual consequence of the condition is intended to 
be denied, or is strongly doubted, the apodosis takes a historic tense of the 
Indic. with a». 


(2) Supposition, or possibility with the expectation of fu- 
ture realization, takes the Subj. (either Pres. or Aor.) with éay 
in the protasis, and usually (not always) the Indic. Future in the 
apodosis, or else the Imper. mode. 


E. g. John 7: 17, éuv tg Gedy... yuwortat. Matt. 28: 14, gay axove dF 
tovto... meigousv. Matt. 5:13. Rom. 2: 26. 1 Cor. 8: 10. So the Imper- 
ative also; as in John 7: 37. Matt. 5: 23. 10: 13. 18:17. Rom. 12: 20.— 
But sometimes the Present (Indic.) is in the apodosis; e. g. Matt. 18: 13. 
2 Cor. 5: 1. Rom. 7: 3, al., mostly in the sense of a Future, or with such 
a meaning as the Present has in general propositions. So also with the 
Perfect or the Aorist Indicative in the apodosis; e. g. Rom. 2: 25. 7: 2. 
1 Cor. 7: 28. 


Norte 1. Av is sometimes joined with the Fut. in the apodosis, and then 
such Fut. is conditional. Instead of the Fut. here, Homer often employs 
in the apodosis the Subj. Aor. or Present, with or without av. 

Norte 2. When supposition merely is to be indicated by the aaa it 


takes the Opt. with dv; e. g. day xutopsuqopor guavtoy, nas uy... Bro- 
tevorus; If I must condemn myself, how could I then live? 
32 
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Nore 3. In epic, Doric, and Aeolic, ¢ stands in the protasis with the 
Subj., instead of éevy. Sometimes also in Herodotus and the tragedians ; 
so too in the N. Test, e. g. Rev. 11:5. Luke 9: 13. 1 Cor. 14: 5, with 
Var. On the other hand, gay sometimes takes the Indic. mode after it in 
its various tenses, instead of the Subjunctive; as Rom. 14: 8, éav axo9vn- 
oxousv. So Gal. 1:8. John 8:36. Luke 11:12. 1 John 5:15. See Job 
22:3. This is a late idiom; and it is still a contested one, as to some of 
the better classics. See Winer, § 42. c. Remarks. 


(3) Mere supposition, without reference to realization, takes 
the Opt. with «éin the protasis, and usually the Opt. with &» in 


the apodosis. 

E. g. et taita déyous, auagravors ay. Et 11 Exou, Soin av. 

- Nore 1. When the apodosis is designed to state any thing as actual or 
certain, then it takes the Indic. of any tense which is rendered necessary, 
viz. Pres. Fut. etc. E. g. sé rovro déyous, auagravers—ei toto yévo.to, Eo- 
tou xat éxeivo. Instead of the Fut. Indic. here, Homer often employs the 
Subj. with av. To the Indic. Future, moreover, in other writers, &y is 
sometimes attached. ; 

Note 2 (a) In the apodosis, the historic tenses of the Indic. are em- 
ployed with &», when actuality is denied; e. g. si ovx eideiey tovto... tevto 
ay éni tovg mdvous, i. e. =they did see this, and so did not go, etc. This 
form is not usual; but, 

(b) Very often the Indic. Imperfect with ay, in such a conditioned sen- 
tence, shows repeated action in past time, but repeated only so often as the 
circumstances mentioned in the protasis permitted it to be repeated; e. g. 
- 08 tig atte negi tov avtidéyor, énd ty inodeow... exavnyey ay narTE 
toy oyov, and if any one contradicted him respecting any matter... he brought 
back the whole discourse to the fundamental principle, i. e. so often as the first 
was done, so often he repeated the latter. 


Nore 3. The Opt. in the apodosis sometimes omits &y. Moreover, in 
many sentences which really belong here, the protasis is omitted, because - 
it may be easily supplied; e. g. 7déw¢ avy axovoaiut, gladly would I hear 
him, i. e. st yévoito. So, of I could, might it be allowed, should it be possible, 
should circumstances allow, etc., are almost usually omitted in a protasis, 
while the apodosis is expressed. 

Vice versd, the apodosis ig sometimes omitted ; e. g- in expressions of 


wish, as si tovto yévoito, might this happen, scil. sutuyns av einv, then I 
should be lucky. 


(4) Conditionality which the speaker believes will not take 
place, or the actuality of which he disbelieves, is expressed by a 
historic tense of the Indic. in the protasis with ét, and usually 
by the same tense with a» in the apodosis. 


E. g. si tovt0 éleyec, juagtaves Gy, should you say this, you would err, (but 
you do not say it, and therefore do not err). So often in the N. Test.; 
e. g. Luke 7: 39. 17:6, John 5: 46. 8:42. 9:41. Matt. 11: 21. 12: 7. 
John 14: 28, al. saepe. 
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Nore 1. Here, of the historic tenses, the Imperf. usually denotes abid- 
wg or continuing action; the Pluperf., action the consequences of which con- 
tinue ; the Aor., action momentary, or once for all. 


Nore 2 The Opt. with ay stands in the apodosis, when ‘the possibility 
of what is there predicated is admitted; as ed’ tug tovro Eheye, weidog av 
pater, i. e. we mght say it was false. 


Nore 3. THe protasis, as in No. 3 Note 3 above, is frequently omitted 
here i in short phrases, and where it is easily supplied by the mind; as ¢yw 
pev OUT ay mounY yevia Fan, I should not have thought it, i. e. even had one 
told it to me, etc. Soin formulas of wishing, THE APoposiIs may be omit- 
ted; as st tovto Eyevsro, if this had happened! where svtuyis av egy, I had 
been lucky, is implied. 


Note 4. Omission oF @v IN THE aPoposis. This is so frequent, that 
some special attention to it ia needed. In the apodosis of such conditional 
sentences as exhibit a historic tense of the Ind., it seems to have been deemed 
sufficient, in a multitude of cases, for the protasis to take such a form as to 
show that the condition was not fulfilled, and consequently the apodosis must 
of course imply a denial of the reality of the thing predicated in it; and 
this, whether «ay is inserted or omitted. When wy is omitted, the apodosis, 
so far as the manner of expression is concerned, stands free of condition- 
ality, i. e. it is not expressed as if it were dependent on the fulfilment of 
the condition stated in the protasis, or it takes no notice of this in the 
manner of its construction, The Greeks seem to have employed this 
mode of construction as energetic; although we cannot make this apparent 
by any translation into English, because our language does not correspond 
here. E. g. s& fav ériyyaver 0 “Auvvtas, éxsivoy autoy magerzounr, had 
Amyntas been alive, I should have produced him; where av is omitted in the 
apodosis, and the omission serves to throw energy into the predicate (pro- 
ducing), while still the form of the whole sentence, taken together, shows 
conclusively, that Amyntas was nol sae and therefore was not produced. 
So i 58 ujte SiSaoxudov siyousy ... ottw dq avontoy ny Onnov eniysigey, 
etc., but uf we have had no teacher ... 80 it were a foolish thing surely to un- 
dertake, etc.; where ay is omitted, ‘and the latter clause is intensive. 


In particular, this omission of ay is common in the apodosis, when this 
contains verbs indicative of necessity, propriety, expediency, possunity, liberty, 
inclination, duty, ete., or the reverse of these; e. g. such verbs as yoijy, ees, 
apedor, mQ0TIxE, sleds nV, uioxoor ay, Ey, xoleig siys, Eutddoy, éBovdcuny, 
etc. In such cases the Greeks preferred to state actions that were just, 
decorous, desirable, etc., as unembarrassed with conditionalities although the 
contour of the sentence implies of course that the actions were not done. 
E, g. ct... sing ps tedsurquey ... ony On oe norsev, had he said that I 
should perish . . [then] was necessary | that you should do this, Herod. I. 39, 
where ay is omitted after x07. So ei wéy aioygor ts Eusdiov doydoaaSan, 
Savatoy avt avtov mgoagetéoy yy [av], death was more eligible than this. 


In cases like these, the profasis is or TEN omitted, when it may be easily 
supplied by an intelligent reader. Moreover, in all these cases uv may be 
inserted, pro libitu scriptoris. See Kiibner, § 821, for an ample illustration 
of the whole subject. 
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Nore 5. Such words as do in themselves convey the sense of a», in 
apodoses of this nature, require of course the omission of ar, in order to 
avoid repetition; e.g. xevdevvevo, odlyou, utxeov, taza, nearly, almost. Such 
words of themselves show that the thing mentioned did not actually take 
place, and so virtually they supply the place of av. 


§ 158. Some peculiarities of hypothetical sentences in general. 


(1) “Ay sometimes appears in the protasis, as well as in the apodosis ; but 
when it does, it shows that the protasis is itself in a conditional state, and 
depends on something else to be performed; & tatrta déyos av, if you 
should say this, i.e. if you should say it in case circumstances required, op- 
portunity offered, deinand should be made, ete. 

(2) In many cases the PRoTAsis 18 omitted. But here the context may 
supply it, or the nature of the phrase suggest it. 

(3) In some cases the apoposis 13 omitted; e. g. in cases of wishing; in 
Siopesis, i. e. suppression (by reason of feeling) of a part of a sentence ; 
in which cases the context easily supplies it. 

(4) The ei or éuv of the protasis is sometimes omitted, when other equiv- 
alent modes of expression compensate for it. 


§ 159. Adverbial sentences: Way and Manner. 


(1) These consist of such clauses as are introduced by ware, 
(seldom ws); to which there must be a correspondent ovtw¢ (ov- 
tw) in the main clause, either expressed or implied. 


E. g. ovtw xadog éotiv, wots Furvpater Par—=Iavpacios xadog éorrv. But 
here the reader must be advertised, that not all clauses with wote are of 
this nature, for some of them constitute clauses complementary of a verb= 
Acc. case. The nature of eae considered by itself, will enable one easily 
to distinguish them. : 


(2) In these clauses, when that which is actual and real is to 
be designated, as usual, the Indicative 1s employed. 


we . > ~ 
E. g. ovta xaxag Oroxtiueda, wot... ovdéy... moatoe duvaustea. 


(3) Most usually the Inf. mode is employed after wore; and 
in the following cases, viz. 


(1) When an action is designated by it which proceeds from the nature 
of the thing designated in the main clause, or from this in conjunction with 
design or intention ; as memaderpevog ovime, wote pixya ... O@diws Exew ag—- 
xovrvta, so taught as easily to regard a little as sufficient, i. e. this estimation 
flowed from the nature of his instructions. Zxonotytes XOLOCY, et Tig TOL 
ganecol, wats Tous ardgag caret, watching the opportunity, in case any might 
occur, in order that they “might save the men [design]. 

(2) When ovtwe is expressed in the main clause; or when aote means 
in such a way as; the Inf. is usually employed after wate. So also when 
the tntonatiy of the predicate in the main clause is compared with some- 
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thing in the by-clause; as 7» xaxa msl€o, 7 wots dvaxlaley, the evils were 
greater than can be deplored. 

Nore. Not unfrequently wots is omitted before the Infinitive, inasmuch 
as this mode of itself designates sequel or consequence. 


(3) When the main clause has an Opt. predicate, the subor- 
dinate one (with wore) takes the Opt. ; without «», when mere 
supposition | is expressed ; with ev, when conditionality i is added 
to this, in which case the main clause has the Indicative. 


E. g. et tg yo@to TH Hoy vel WOTE... xAXLOY TO Gaiua Exot, If any one 
should use money, 80 that ... he should make himself diseased, etc.—iayugor 


éotiv, Gut oUx ay xarayeln, at [the vessel] is strong’, so that tt cannot be bro- 
ken, i. e. without great force applied. 


(4) Parenthetic clauses with w¢ and an Inf. are frequently 
employed, which, in construction, are independent of the main 
clause, but serve as a kind of limitation or modification of it. 


E. 8 aug Em0¢ ELIELV— OIG yé pou Joxety, so to speak, as it seems to me, etc. 
So wo gus ov weurijoPot, as I well remember. Such clauses partake of 
brachylogy. 

Remark. Sometimes wore is placed before an Imper.; but it does not 
make the Imper. deyendrnt on it, but rather implies some verb in the Inf. 
after it; e. g. ‘Orestes is mortal, wots, u1 Alaw otéve, so that [I say] do not 
mourn, instead of saying: wots yi Aiuy orsvecy. 


§ 160. Adverbial clauses of comparison. 


(1) These may respect comparison in regard to quality or 
quantity. 

(2) (a) As TO QUALITY. Clauses of this nature are introdu- 
ced by Ws, Wore, wonsg, Onws; which correspond to obzws, woe, 
or ws,in the main clauses, either expressed or implied. The 
modes and tenses correspond with those of adjective or relative 
clauses. See § 149 above. 


Here, (1) The Indic. is used to express definite certainty. (2) The Subj. 
with av (sometimes without it) to express a relation of undefined frequen- 
cy, i. e. whenever, etc., a thing is done. (3) The Opt. when a supposition 
or possibility i is made to depend on something. E. g- diduary, ons eFs- 
he—Sidwow, amag dv &9éhn—doxei Suolws Léyeo9ar tuba, Woneg ay tig . 
Aéyot, as one might say, Phaedo, p. 87. 


Nore. In comparisons, the Pres., Fut., or Aorist, is employed, as the 
writer has respect to the present, future, or past, in regard to the things 
which are said. Here the modes are regulated, as usual, by the nature of 
the declaration. 

(3) (6) As To quantity. Here 60m (osov) begins the by- 
clause ; and the main clause contains t60w, t000», tosoutw, t000U~ 
t0y, either expressed or implied. 
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Nore. But here, not unfrequently, tog, togovte, etc., are omitted, and 
the relative vgw is the representative of so much as, or of so much, as much ; 
just as 0s, 0, comes in this way to mean he who, that which, etc. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 


§ 161. Nature of Inf.; distinguished from the Participle. 


(1) The Inf. mode expresses a verbal idea, independent of 
modal and personal relations. 


That it has no personal inflections, is evidence that in itself it is not de- 
signed to express personal relations. Equally clear is it, that it expresses 
no relations which are properly modal ; e. g. it is not like I say, I may say, 
I might say, etc.; but expresses simply the abstract verbal idea of action, 
independent of such modifications. It is named mode, merely in the way 
of analogy. The appellation Infinitive mode of itself warns the reader, that 
the term mode is not to be taken here in its ordinary sense, viz. that of def- _ 
inite or limited modification. 


Norte 1. Distinction between the Inf. and Participle. As the Inf. is the 
representative of an abstract verbal idea, and therefore occupies in reality 
the place of a noun, so the Part. occupies the place of an attribulwve ad- 
jective, and is the representative of an adjective idea. The Inf. may be 
called the noun of the verb; the Participle may be named ts adjective. 
The Part., however, is distinguished both from the real noun and adjective 
by two qualities, (1) By an adsignification of time. (2) By its retaining the 
_ regimen of the verb. Adjectives and even nouns, however, do also occa- 
sionally retain the regimen ; yet only certain limited classes of them do 
this, With the participle, on the other hand, the principle is a general one. 
The adjective nature of the Part. is manifest, moreover, from the fact, that 
it has inflections in common with adjectives, and like them, is always an 
attributive. 


Norte 2. That the Inf. is in substance a noun, is manifest from the fact, 
that it may be the subject or object of a sentence, and that it takes the ar- 
ticle, in all ite cases, in like manner as a noun. Besides this, the Inf. is 
in all cases manifestly dependent on a finite verb, or on some word which 
bears a sense equivalent to such a verb. Strictly speaking, it is always in 
and of itself an object, i. e. a governed word in a sentence = Acc. case ; 
but practically it often appears in other forms i.e. in other cases, by means 
of the artiele, like nouns in general. It either designates something DONE, 
ACCOMPLISHED, SUFFERED}; or else somelhing TO BE DONE, TO BE EFFEC- 
TED, 1. €. END, DESIGN, CONSEQUENCE. 


§ 162. [A] Inv. MopE wiTHoUT THE ARTICLE. 


(1) This is distinguished from the Inf. with the article by the 
fact, that it is always dependant in such a way as to be the ob- 
ject of a sentence, i.e. it always points out something to be done 
or to be aimed af, and so can in reality be only in the abjective 
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(i.e. Acc.) case, although in some instances it does not seem to 
be so; while the Inf. with the article is used as a simple nomen 
verbale, and may be employed in all the cases of a noun. 


N ote. In respect to most cases, this statement is very plain, e. g. élni{w 
YUXTITELY, I hope to conquer = Spero victoriam, where something to be done 
is indicated ; 3jxw uarPavery, F come to learn == jxw eig ua nov, where de- 
sign, purpose, or end, is designated. But in sentences which have a copu- 
la, their construction with the Inf. in such a sense is not so apparent ; €. g. 
OU TL xoxo Buothevesy, wis not a bad thing to reign, or to reign is no bad 
affair. Here the Inf. is plainly the subject of the sentence ; but still, it is 
dependent and expresses something to be done. So also pavSdvaw galery; 
which we may render learning is good ; but here uavPavevy still expresses 
an object to be achieved, or an end fo be attained. By urging the subject a 
litle farther, the true basis of the more difficult constructions will appear, 
and it will be seen that they are breviloquent, or that an ellipsis must be 
supposed ; 3 @.g. OU Te xaxOY [pe, 4 Upas, Tues, tive, etc.] Baotlevery—so [we, 
aS, AUVTOUS, Tova, etc.] warIavecy, xadoy gots; in which cases the objective 
nature of the Inf. is apparent. 


(2) The Inf. without the article may be the subject of a sen- 
tence or proposition. 


This is sufficiently illustrated above. But here the reader must distin- 
guish this carefully from such subjects as designate agenls. The Inf. 
alone, which designates abstract action (as above) ; the Inf. with adjuncts, 
as sot Deiv sic ty Suny ywlow 7 xvddov, xadoy col got; yea, parts of sen- 
tences with other forms, or even whole sentences, may be the subject of a 
verb that follows; as, ‘If he had not been born, xadov 3)y avt@ ; so ‘ Wheth- 
er they depart or remain, whether they neglect this business or attend to 
it, ov duaqégs, makes no difference.’ ‘That he said: I will not do this; 
that he has actually neglected to do it; yea, that he has made active oppo- 
sition to it; 1s well known. Such cases show how widely this principle is 
extended. So in the formal construction of a sentence, the Inf. often oc- 
cupies the place of subject; yet its true nature is the designation of some- 
thing oljective, either to be accomplished or to be sought after. See Matt. 
12: 10. 15: 26. 1 Thess. 4: 3. Eph. 5.12, alsaepe. Much more frequent, 
however, is the use of the Inf. in the cases that follow, viz. 


(3) The Inf., as immediately designating an object, follows 
large classes of verbs, with various shades of meaning. 


(1) It follows verbs expressive of effort, intention, will, purpose, etc. ; e. g. 
MEOO UAL, éniFuua, Bovlowan, é Eaw, unyavepor, etc.; or the converse of these, 
as Pofovmar, pEercyo, xatéyo, x xohve, etc. In short, whatever verbs desig- 
nate a conatus of body or mind, in any sense, may take the Inf: as their 
complement, i. e. in order to designate the object or end of the conatus. 


Nore 1. Sometimes, i in order to render the expression of this comple- 
ment emphatic, dots is put before the Inf. mode; e. g. Eescev wore ayes. 


Note. 2. Oftentimes other constructions besides the Inf. are used in order 
to designate a complement to verbs of this. nature; viz. the Subj., Opt, or 
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Indic. Fut, with ws, one, iva, etc. before them. E. g. ‘My meat is, ive 
now, that I may do the will, etc. instead of aoriy, etc. John 4: 34. Iam 
not worthy, ivu Avow, that I should loose, etc” John 1: 27. Acts 27: 42. 
John 9: 22. 11: 37, al saep. So often in the classics; Kiihner, ) 637. Anm. 
4, Winer (§ 45. 9) has discussed and vindicated this usage, particularly in 
respect to iva, at great length, and triumphantly. ‘The N. Test., however, 
abounds more in it than the classics, and carries it further; but the mod- 
ern Greek introduces even the Inf. itself with va (—ive) before it. 


(2) The Inf. follows verbs expressive of any direct aclion of the mental 
Jfacully, and also such as indicate the outward expression of this action. 

E. g. vouita, dlni~w déyw, worSure, et al. simil. 

(3) It follows verbs signifying ability, efficiency, power, aptness, capability, 
etc.; also verbs of choosing, nominaling, educating, teaching, showing, urg- 
ing, and the like. 


These are all so plain, and so frequently to be met with, that no exam- 
ples are needed. It is enough to remind the reader, that ull such verbs, 
being imperfect as to the full expression of an idea or sentence, need a 
complement in order to make the sentence complete and intelligible, and 
the Inf. mode supplies that complement. 


Nore. Here also qwote is not unusual before the Inf., in the way of em- 
9 
a cr LZ) U 
phasis ; e.g. txavog wote Asyeuv. 


(4) Adjectives, participials, and even abstract nouns, take an 
Inf. after them in the way of complement, i. e. to show the object, 
tendency, or design, of the action, etc., which is designated by 
them. 


E. g. &$t0g Sarupater Foi—iDiotoy giveo—P-ciniver Por—pofos axove av— 
Sai'pa idécFor—ixwv ivor—etc. Any adjectives or nouns, which in their na- 
ture are significant of something that needs a complement in order to com- 
plete the idea, may take an Inf. for this purpose ; and this more commonly 
WITHOUT, but sometimes wiTH, thed efinite article. The article designates spe- 
cification or emphasis. 

Norte 1. The Inf. active or middle is often used here where we should 
translate passively ; e. g.0 yaoog... émitndeos evOratator te xa eaged u7j- 
gat toy otgatoyr, a place fit for the army to be marshalled and numbered, or 
for one to marshall, etc. Herod. VIL 59. So ggdia norstv, easy to be done, 
or for one to do. Atother times, a personal pronoun is to be supplied from 
the context; as Oyitsgo: modepifery zjaav Azouol, the Grecians were easy [for 
us] to conquer, Il. a. 258. 

Nore. 2. Even the substantive verbs sivay and neguxévat, may be fol- 
lowed by the same construction as the adjectives and nouns designated 
above require; e. g. auuvery sioly xat addoz, there are others to defend ; Epuy 
ovdév agaccelv xaxds, I was born to do nothing badly. 


(5) The Inf. alone, or the Inf. with other adjuncts intimately 
connected, :s often employed, (after verbs, adjectives, or nouns) , 
for the purpose of defining, limiting, explaining, specifying, 
showing the sequel, operation, or effect of, etc.; thus constitut- 
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tuting, in the widest sense, the complement in sentences where it 
is used. 


E. g. &gtotos Seiecy, preeminent as to the race; Glxipoo waysa 9a, brave 
as to the combat ; tyn ob .. . tedsuTijoae Ev tor Bloy, it was his fortune . . . to 
end life well, where the last clause explains tvyy. So tywy wra axovery, 
having ears to hear, i. e. ears adapted to hear, or made for the purpose of 
hearing, Luke 8: 8; éovgla yuvuixu neguayecv, power to lead about a wife, 
where the Infin. weginyezy defines the nature of the power, 1 Cor.9:53; & 
nagédufor xoutetr, which they have received in order to retain or hold fast, Mark 
7:4; %axav aviw nitty fos, they gave him vinegar to drink, i.e. that he 
might drink it, Matt. 27: 34; ov petevonoay dobyas atta Sosuy, they did not 
repent to give him glory, i. e. so as to give him glory, Rev. 16:93 1Adouey 
Moocxuvijgar wvte, we have come in order to worship him, Matt. 2: 2. Rev. 
14: 15, 7 wea Segious, the hour proper for reaping ; Rev. 12:2. 2 Pet. 3: 
1,2 1Cor.1:17%. 10:7. Matt. 11:7. 20:28 Lukel:17. John 4: 15, 
al. saepe. See Matth. § 532. d., for evidences of the like usage in the clas- 
sics. In fact, the use of the Inf. in them is even more lax than in the N. 
Testament; see Winer, § 45. 3. 


Nore 1. In cases where design is to be indicated by the Inf, it often takes 
wute before it; e. g. xatagy7Fnuey uno Tov youou... wots Sovdevecy, in or- 
der that we might serve, etc., Rom. 7: 6. Luke 9: 52. 2Cor. 3: 7, al. saepe. 
Once we is used for wate, Acts 20: 24; so also occasionally in the classics, 
Rost, § 125. 8. Kiihner*§ 642. a. Anm. 1. 

Remark. Inf. with the article in the place of the Inf. without tt. In nearly 
all the instances where the Inf. is usually employed without the article, in 
case the writer means to give a parlicular emphasis or to specify, he may em- 
ploy the article. In the tragic poets this is very common ; but it is also 
usual elsewhere. 


§ 163. Infinitive used for the Imperative. 


(1) Since the Inf. is so intimately connected with verbs signi- 
fying desire, wish, request, etc., it is natural to conclude, that in 
brachylogical expressions of command these verbs may be omitted, 

and the Inf. only be expressed ; and such is the fact. 


E. g. ‘Whoever may ask for these, tovrw anodovveat, give tohim ; Herod. 
vi. 86. Tottoy, tolyuy... paver, say this now. In the classics this is not 
unfrequent ; see Kiihner §{ 644. a. In the N. Test., however, this usage is 
not frequent; Phil. 3: 16, crocéty seems to belong here; and perhaps 
Apoc. 10: 9, dovvor ; and Col. 4: 6, eidévee. 

Norte. The classics often use the Inf. in formulas where wish, supplica- 
tion, entreaty, invocation, etc., should be designated ; Kiihner, ubi sup. b. c. 
The Inf., also, like the Fut. Indic., sometimes expresses what ought to be 
done; e.g. yuuvor onsige, yuuvor O8 Buwrtsir, i.e. one must sow naked, and 
also plough naked ; Hesiod. Opp. 391. 


a3 
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§ 164. Cases after the Infinitive. 


The Inf. after another verb may have the same subject (agent) 
as its preceding Verb ; or it may have a different one. 


(1) When it has the same subject, that subject is of course 
understood to be in the Nominative, although not expressed, and 
any adjuncts, adjectives, participles, etc., relating to the same 
subject must usually be in the same case. 


E. g. dhnife Jiamagevoperos SeacacFou tuas, [hope, when I pass through, 
to see you, i.e. I, passing through, hope ete. Rom. 15:24; déopar to 
ra) THOWY ‘Gagéioas, I pray that when present I may nob be bold, i. e. 
éyw Séouor naguwy x. t. A, I pray that I when present etc., 2 Cor. 10: 2. Rom, 
1: 22. Acts 14:10. So in the classics; épaoxes sivas Seonotng: Ensioa 
avrois sivas De0c, I have persuaded them that I am a god. 


Nore. Where the subject of the Inf. and of the preceding verb is one 
and the same, it is not usual to repeat it before the Inf. ; e. g. 0 qidus Eqn 
onovdacey, i.e. attoy cnovdugey; see also the examples under No. 1. above. 
Yet where emphasis is demanded, the subject may be repeated, and then it 
is put in the Acc. case, like the examples under No. 2; e.g. éyw éuavtoyv 
ov hoyilouasr xatecdnqévas, Phil. 3:13. So xai pw ov vopifo maida cov ne- 
guxévar, I do not think myself to have been born your child, Eurip. Alc. 657; 
and thus not unfrequently in the classics. Winer, p. 265. Rost, p. 507. 
Yet sometimes the Vom. is employed even here ; see Kiihner § 646. 2. 


(2) When the Inf. has a different subject from that of the pre- 
ceding verb, that subject is regularly put in the Accusative. 


E. g. Bovloucs moocsvyea Dat tovg avyPeunove, I desire that men should pray, 
1 Tim. 2:8 2 Pet. 1: 15. 1 Cor. 7: 10. Acts 14: 19, al. saepe. 

Nore 1. Verbs of all kinds, whether governing the Gen. or Dat., or both, 
when they take an object after them and also the Inf. mode, usually put that 
object 1n the Acc. only. Yet in some cases the Gen. or Dat. of object follows 
the leading verb; and even then, another attributive or explanatory word 
connected with it, and naturally assuming the same case, still assumes the 
Acc. by reason of the influence of the Inf. mode; e. g. APnvaiwy é6e,Incay 
ogict Bon Sous yeverdau, they besought the Atheniang, to be helpers to them, 
where BonFovs of course is to be referred to “ASnvalov. So with the Da- 
tive; e.g. cot tort, 7 xatadoviwon, 4 élevdeoas noijourta .. . dintodas 
etc., iti 1s for thee to enslave, or having made free ... to leave a memorial, etc., where 
mo.noayta refers to coi. So, often, inthe classics; see Kiihner, § 648. a. b. 


Note 2. So, also, peculiar regimen may not only change the case of the 
subject, and throw it out of the usual construction, i.e. out of the Acc., but 
also put an adjunct word in the same unusual case; €. g. xpeittoy 7 
avtors, uy eneyyaxévas tHv Odor x. t. 1, where avtois is put in the Dat. after 
xosittov, while, so far as the Inf. is concerned, avrovs would be the regular 
construction, 2 Pet. 2:21. So in the classics: dog jou pavivas aki, help 
me to appear worthy ; tpiv... teote evdapoos yevec Fan, it is permitted to you 
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to be fortunate; anact ovvéneoey ... yéverSas hayngois, it has happened to 
them all... to become conspicuous. So, also, as to the Genitive ; édéovz0 attod 
sivar mooDvpor, they besought him to be ready; svgjosc... tvyarvorsg... 
StapFaguévovg... m0 staiowy... Soxoiytayv qilwy sivot, where gilwy 
conforms to the preceding noun (étaiowy). 

Remark. All cases,of this nature, in which the subject of the Inf. is thrown 
out of the Acc. into another oblique case, and where adjunct words (as above) 
conform to that other oblique case, are called cases of attraction, be- 
cause the predicate or adjunct word is attracted to the same case with its 
principal noun or pronoun. Yet attraction, although admissible at the 
pleasure of an author, is not always practised; e. g. Herod. iii. 36, évetsiAato 
tots Peganovor, LaBovtas uy anoxteiven, he commanded the servants, that they 
should take and kill him, where the writer might have said Aefovu:, but he 
has followed the usual construction, viz. the Acc. case. Often is the regu- 
lar construction (the Acc.) adopted for the adjunct word, where the subject 
is so remote from the Inf., that attraction would make the sense obscure. 
See above, in Note 1. 


(3) Passive or impersonal verbs, also adjectives or nouns with 
the verb fo be, and which yield a like sense, take the Acc. after 
them of the word, which, logically considered, is the subject of 
the sentence. 3 

E. g. Aéystas tov Baouse ... ayayety, it is said that the king leads; He- 
rod. IIL 9. So ayyélistar tov Kigoy vixjoar=ayyéliovat, etc. The true 
logical meaning is developed by a different form, which is by no means 
unfrequent, viz., 0 Kigos ayyédetas vixjoor, where the real subject of the 
sentence is apparent. 

Nore. The like construction follows such verbs also as opodoysite:, mé- 
Mowat, Eouxs, WEoTxEL, MEEeL, Soxel, cvuBave, and also such expressions 
as éotly ayadov—xalov—ilov—énerxés ; wotoa éoty—ovx totty, etc. 

Remark. Impersonal constructions are frequently modified so as to become 
personal ones ; e. g. the meaning of Sixo.oy oti we tate moeattey, is fre- 
quently expressed by Sixaids stu tovto moattew. So Sixaids sive sivas 
élevPeqoc=it is proper that I should be free. So with afvoc, Suvatos, yods- 
mo¢, énidosos, etc. 


§ 165. [B] Inrinrtive Move wir tHe ARTICLE. 


(1) The article has the effect of transforming the Inf. mode 
into a noun, which can be employed in all the cases (the Voc. 
excepted) of other nouns, and with the like significancy. 

Nore. Still, this verbal noun does not lay aside its power to govern cases 
which follow it, in the same manner as the finite verb of the same root 
does; e. g. tu énictodny yoage. 

(2) In this way the Inf. with adjuncts may be made the sub- 
ject or object of a sentence, by a unity which is given to a com- 
posite expression of this nature in consequence of the article. + 
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E. g. Subject; as 10 Srijoxery tive inég tig nargetdos, xalow éotcy, that one 
should che for lus country, ts good. Here, although the first clause is com- 
posite, yet it is as a whole the subject of the main predicate, xudoy éartey. 
It should be noted also, that S»7cxeey requires its subject (rive) to be in 
the 4cc., as usual; for this rule is not dispensed with because of the article. 

So this Inf may constitute the Acc. or object of a sentence ; as ovdsts po- 
Briton wit0 10 aToDvjoxey, no one fears mere dying ; modu pihlov deloac 10 
tiv, much rather 1s he afraid of linng. Here prepositions may be joined with 
the Inf, when it has an article; as dsa to pidouadie sivar—ngos tc Feadi- 
yar avtous, Matt. 6: l—yeta to éveg Diva pe, Matt. 26: 32, al. saep. 


(3) The Gen. case, or the Infin. with rov before it deserves 
special notice. It is more frequent in the N. Test., than any 
other case of the Inf. when employed as a verbal noun. 


(1) The Inf. with tov stands after words which usually govern the Gen., 
whether these are nouns, adjectives, or verbs; as otx Zyouer éSoveiey tot py 
éoyatso Da, 1Cor.9:6. 6 xaigog tov uptaad as, 1 Pet. 4:17. Eromor tov ave 
deiv, Acts 23:15. slays tov Srmacm, Luke 1:9. See 1 Cor. 10:13. Acts 
15: 23. Luke 22: 6. Phil. 3: 21. 2 Cor. 8: 11. Rom. 7: 3, al. saepe. See 
Kiihner, § 651. 3. 6. Matth. Gramm. 1256. 


(2) More particularly is this form of Inf. employed to designate design, 
purpose, object in view, etc.; e. g. ‘A sower éylFey tov onsiver, went forth 
an order to sow, Mark 4:3. ‘ Satin hath made demand for you tot cuna- 
ou wc Tov otrov, that he may sift you as wheat,” Luke 22: 31. ‘Lo! I come 
Tov nojoa, in order to do thy will, Heb. 10:7. See also Acts 26: 18. 
18: 10. Rom. 6: 6. Acts 21:12 James 5:17. Eph. 3: 17. Col. 4: 6. Heb. 
11: 5, al. saepe. So in the Classics; but not to the same extent. See 
Kihner ut supra. 


Note. Not all Infinitives with tov are to be construed in this way. 
Verbs of removing, preventing, hindering, etc., govern the Gen. of the Inf. © 
nominascens, in the same manner as they govern nouns in the Genitive; 
e. g. Rom. 15: 22, éxontouny... 10 edSety. Acts 10: 47, tic Suvatene xo- 
dicot... tov py Butucdiver, Acts 14: 18, ucdis xuténuvony ... tov py 
Srey. 1 Pet. 3: 10. Luke 24: 16, al. So in the Classics. 


(3) It is also employed in a larer sense, in a kind of eperegetical way, or 
as an equivalent for an Inf. with aoze; and sometimes it is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the common Infinitive without the article; e. g. Acts 
7:19, ‘The same dealt hardly with our fathers tov moutiv, so that they might 
make their children outcasts, etc.’ Still more lax is the use in Acts 3: 12, 
“Why wonder at us, as if, by our own power or piety, we had made 1ov 
meginatéy ator, this man to walk; where the force of 100 can hardly be 
discerned. In Luke 1: 77—79 we find étomaoo... tov Sotva, and én- 
pavat... tov xatevFvva, in the same connection and regimen, without 
any sensible difference in the Inf. meanings. In the Sept., the Inf. with 
tov is of most frequent usage, and with many shades of meaning ; and of- 
tentimes it is not perceptibly different in sense from the Inf. without tov. 
So in the later Greek. An instance of the Inf. in Rev. 12: 7, Miyayh xat 
of dyytho: attrod tov woldey jus, has as yet found no adequate solu- 
tion; sée Winer, § 43. 4 sult fine. 
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(4) The Dative case of the Inf. mode, with an article, is em- 
ployed in a sense like that of the Dative of nouns; but it is less 
frequent than the other cases of the Infinitive. 


E. g. ‘I had no quietude in my mind 1@ ya evotiv Titov, because I did 
not find Titus, 2 Cor. 2:12. So ro Siv tor te évavtiov, woneg to éygeyo- 
gérar to xadevdery, there is something opposite to living, as sleeping [is] to 
waking, Plato, Phaed. p. 71. . 

Nore. Here prepositions often govern the Dative; as év 1 xadevde, 
Matt. 13: 25. Luke 1: 8. Gal. 4:18 Acts 3: 26, al. “Ent to) Sixuiws zgijo- 
Sot, Plato. 


“Generat Remark. When prepositions are employed before the Inf., the arti- 
cle must be inserted. 


§ 166. Use of Tenses in the Infinitive. 


(1) The Present, as elsewhere, denotes continued and re- 
peated action. 


E. g. éué Ost éoyateoSar ta Eova, etc., John 9:4. 7:17. 16:12. Acts 
16: 21. Gal. 6: 13, al. saepe. 

Nore. After petiw the Inf. Present is frequent, specially in the Evange- 
lists. The Aor. and Fut. are also employed; but the Aor. mostly desig- 
nates actions which are temporary; see Rev. 3: 2, 16. 12: 4. Gal. 3: 23. 
Acts 11:28. 27:10. In the classics, the Fut. is the most usual after péddw. 


(2) The Aorist is usual when mere temporary action is desig- 
nated ; as is also the case with this tense in the definite modes. 


This distinction, however, is not very scrupulously observed, either in 
the N. Test. or in the Classics; see and comp. Matt. 24: 24 and Mark 13: 
22, also Mark 13: 3 and Luke 8:5. For the classics, see Winer § 45. 8 
sub med. 


(3) The Inf. Perfect is used to denote action completed, and 
also permanent in its consequences. 


E. g. in Acts 16: 27. 26: 32. 27: 9, 138. Rom. 15: 9, 2 Pet. 2: 21. 


PARTICIPLE. 
§ 167. Nature and construction of the Participle. 


(1) The Participle is employed as an attributive, i. e. it at- 
tributes action, state, quality, condition, etc., to some person or 
thing, and always is to be connected with a person or thing ei- 
ther expressed or implied. 


Nore 1. Hence it partakes of the nature of an adjective; and like the 
adjective it is often employed in an adverbial way. It differs, however, 


frem the adjective, in the fact that it is significant of time (and therefore 
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has tense), and also retains the usual regimen-power of sk verb to which 
it belongs. 


Nore 2. The Inf. mode, on the other hand, designates in and of itself 
an object to be atiained or sought after, and does not depend for its signifi- 
cancy on any noun to which it attributes quality or condition. In most 
cases, the Part. and Inf. can not be exchanged for each other without ma- 
terially changing the form of the sentiment; but in some cases the same 
idea, for substance, may be expressed by either form. Thus 7x0 yvarde- 
vey cannot be expressed by 7jxw porParwy; the first indicates design to do 
something, the last affirms the fact that the agent is already, or has already 
been, doing it. But ix paSyjcousvog would indicate substantially the 
same idea as 7x0 wardavey, although there is still even here, a shade of 
difference ; for the Inf. expresses predominantly object, end, while the Part. 
Fut. designates the idea simply, that the agent will learn something. 


(2) The Participle being in its nature an attributive, and hav- 
ing reference to some person or thing, it must, like an adjective, 
of course agree in gender and number and case with its noun. 


E. g.. axovw avrod Siadeyousvov—yaiow cot édFovti—ood av9gQunoy toé- 
yovta. Like adjectives, however, it varies occasionally from this general 
principle ; and it does so for the same reasons; see § 117. 2 seq. 


(3) A participle may agree with the subject of a sentence, or 
with the object. The two cases require a different construction. 


(a) With the subject ; where, in case this subject is not repeated after the 
verb in the form of an object, (and such repetition is not usual), the Part. 
takes the Nominative case; e. g. oida Fyntos wy, i.e. [éyw] Frntes wy ode. 
Where the subject i is repeated i in the form of an object, the Part. conforms; 
e. g. oda eué Ivytoy ovta. 

In such cases the Part. of sivas is frequently omitted; e. g. a8 Sylow 
xoxov [Sc. xaxoy Orta]. 

(b) With the object ; as 09a &vFQumoy teéyorta, etc. So if the object be 
in the Gen. or Dative, the Part. of course conforms. 


(4) Some verbs, from their very nature, do not admit the 
Part. after them, but demand an Infin. complement; others ex- 
clude the Inf. and take a Participle. Many admit both. 


This of course depends on the nature of the Infin., or of the Part., as 
adapted to complete the sentence begun by any verb. ‘To make an enu- 
meration of these verbs, respectively, would occupy too much room, and 
be a somewhat useless, at any rate an almost endless, task. Kiihner has 
made out a large list (§§ 657—664); but of course it must be incomplete. 
Nor is it of any serious advantage. It is enough in regard to the object 
which follows a verb, that it is of such a nature that a particimal attribute 
can be attached to it. If this be the fact, then it can take a participle. 

Nore. J]. The affirmation made by some critics, that the Part. is in some 
cases equivalent to the Inf. mode, or to a definite mode, is not accurate, 
nor well grounded. E. g. otx éxavorto didacoxovtes (Acts. Te: 18) is said 
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to be equivalent to ovx éxavoyto Sidcoxey. But this is not the case. In 
the first instance the meaning is: ‘ They teaching, i. e. already having acted 
and still acting the part of teachers, ceased not to perform the same duty ? 
in the second: ‘They refused to abandon the business of teaching in fu- 
ture.’ The shade of meaning, therefore, in each is evidently different. 


Here too some nice distinctions are sometimes made; e. g. axove av- 
tou Suaksyousvor, I hear him [with my own ears] discoursing ; ; axovea xahov 
avtoy sivot, I hear [from others] that he is good. So evgov attcy tyovta, 
I found | him possessing, i. e. that he was a possessor, (indicating condition) ; 
svgov autor exer, I found that he possessed, designating an act in regard to 
a particular thing. 


So, where the sense for substance is the same, whether a Part. or a finite 
verb is employed, there is still a shade of difference in the manner of the 
enunciation ; e. g.éiGay side, and Ads xat ede. In the former the minute 
shade of meaning is: ‘When he had come he saw:’ in the latter: ‘He 
came and saw.’ The first denotes the state of the agent, as having arrived 
before he saw ; the second merely asserts the fact that he came, and then saw. 


Nore 2. In general, verbs signifying any action of the outward or in- 
ward senses, any development of these senses, or any affections of the 
mind ; verbs of permitting, bearing, waiting, tiring, beginning, ceasing, pros- 
pering, excelling, failing, being interior, undertaking, gysev denoting condi- 
tion, etc., are among those which specially stand connected with participles. 


§ 168. Object and manner of using the Participle. 


(1) The wide extent of this usage strikes every reader of a 
Greek book. In general, the subordinate action designated in 
any composite sentence, is, or may be, expressed by a Participle. 


In this way, clearness, precision, distinctiveness, and energy of expres- 
sion, are attained in a high degree; while the mazn action, being thus sep- 
arated from the subordinate, is rendered much more prominent. Thus 
preparatory or intr oductory action is mostly designated by the Participle ; e. g. 
ELOwv side’ amoxgudets sine’ dxotous étavpaoe* where, as to the subordi- 
nate sense, one might say 740s xi side, etc. The advantage of the Part. 
is, that it varies the construction, and avoids the use of the conjunction 
which must be inserted between verbs. 


Note 1. Two or more participles may be used, in such a connection, 
without any intervening xai; as xataBac... moocedFov anexvdics tov di- 
Sov, Matt. 28:2; axotav...mscwv éepvts, Acts 5:5; Luke 9: 16. 16: 
23. 23: 48. Mark 1: 41, al. The omission of xeé denotes that all the par- 
ticiples are closely allied to one and the same final and principal action. 
Sometimes one Part. is before the principal verb, and another after it; as 
Gipay... éyjldev... undév Blawoy, Luke 4: 35. 10:30. Acts 14: 19. al. 

Norte 2, There are a few cases, on the contrary, in which the principal 
action is designated by the Part.; while the verb joined with it has only a 
subordinate, and often an adverbial sense. Such secondary verbs are tuy- 
zara, lav Save, piava, Svatehser, Stoyivouot, Siaye, Sisoue, Haigu, and oiyo- 
por; @. g. ov etuyor magovtes, who were present, where Eruzoy is a mere 
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helping verb; dsatetédexa gevywy to pavIavey, I always avoid learning ; 
of Feoi yaiyovar tiucpervor, the gods gladly receive honour ; og av pIavy ev- 
epyetwy, whoever first shows favour, etc. 

Nore 3. In some cases it is a matter of indifference, as to the sense, 
which of two verbs is used as a participle; e. g. yxw xala@s nowy, or xa- 
Adc now 7xwy, et al. saepe. 


§ 169. Participles as expressing adverbial relations. 


(1) This is an important and widely extended office of the 
Participles, and may be compared with the gerund in the Latin 
language. The Participle thus employed, may, therefore, be 
named the gerundial participle. 


Its nature and use will be made plain in the sequel. It needs only to 
be remarked here, that the participle used as a mere complement, and annex- 
ed to the idea of a person or thing, differs specifically from this. 


(2) Gerundial Participles may express. (a) Adverbial rela- 
tions of time. (b) Causal and conditional relations. (c) Rela- 
tions of way and manner. 


(3) (a) Revarions or Time. Here the Participle contains in 
itself the adsignification of time, which may be adverbially ex- 
pressed. 


E. g. ta yojuata avoldcarvtes .. . TOUTWY Ovx amExorTal, WHEN they have 
spent their property ... they do not abstain from these. Ovyl wévov oot éus- 
vé3; WHILE tt remained, was ut not thine own? Acts 5: 4. Sol Thess.3: 
6, al Often so in the Classics. 


Norte |. The Greeks, in some cases, carry this use of the Part. so far, 
that it seems to lose its ordinary meaning and to designate time princi- 
pally ; e. g. HOzOUEvOG, in the beginning ; tedevtwy, finally, at last ; Oiudei- 
wv tov Zoovoy, lit. intermitting the time = after sometime ; avuoas, lit. 
hastening = quickly, immediately. 


Nore 2, Frequently adverbs expressive of time are joined with participles 
of this nature; which of course gives to them a more emphatic sense. 


(4) (6b) CausaL AND CONDITIONAL RELATIONS. In these is a 
great variety of shades which are to be determined in the con- 
text. 


E. g. Acts. 4: 21, ‘They set them at liberty, uwidév svgioxovtes, because 
they found nothing, etc’ Heb. 8:4, ‘Then he would not have been a 
priest, Ovtwy taiv iegéoy etc., inasmuch as there are priests etc” Rom. 7: 3, 
‘So that she will not be an adulteress, yevouéyyy avd Etéom, in case she 
should marry another man; [conditional]. See also 1 Thess. 3:5. 1 Tim. 
3: 10. 4:4. 6:8 John 12: 37, ‘They believed not on him, togatta avtod 
onpsiae TEMOLNKOTOS, although he had done so many miracles’ Koatdy db 
qJovdy...0 "Eous dv coxpgovol, Love would behave soberly ... in case té 
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should refrain from pleasures ; [conditional]. So also as means ; e. g. Ani- 
Lousvor Cwor, they live by robbing. 


Nore. Here also particles, such as xal, xaitot, xalmeg, ope, Exeta, etc., 
are often added, which render the relation more emphatic. 


(5) (c) Way anp manner. Here the Greek has peculiar 
power, employing this idiom with striking significancy. 


E. g. yelay sine, he said laughingly ; ; lado sine, he spake secrelly. So 
gFucas, quickly ; ar, $0, i. e. being in such a state; qegoy impetuously, 
&yov = with, as inmov &ywv 7492. In these and many other participles 
of a similar nature, it is plain that the adverbial signification is the predomi- 
nant part of the meaning. 


§ 170. Special uses of the Participle. 


(1) It is often, with the article, a mere nomen agentis. ° 


E. g. 0 omsigwy, 0 xléntwy, 0 vix@r, etc. In this case, it may have the 
usual regimen of nouns or pronouns; e. g. 10 tpi guupegor, your profit. 
And here the article is omitted, when the sense is designed to be indefinue ; ; 
comp. § 90. 3. Note. 


(2) Very often, with the article, participles retain the essen- 
tial force of verbs and must be so rendered in our language. 


E. g. 0 mgacowr tata, he who does these things, where 6 = og and 
moaouay governs the Acc. case. So 0 diwxwy jucs mote, vey svayyehi- 
Cetae etc., he who once persecuted us etc. Gal. 1: 23. Such a use of the 
participle is also common, when it follows and qualifies an oblique case ; 
e. g. ‘Inherit 17» Baotdeiav thy jtoimocpuEerny, etc. the kingdom which has 
been prepared, etc. 

(3) Participles are often joined with ws, which makes their 
meaning subjective rather than objective. ) 


The meaning is, that w¢ qualifies them so that they merely declare the 
Opinion, supposition, conclusion, etc., of the agents to which they refer ; 
or else merely what is probable or apparent, in distinction from what is 
real and matter of fact. E. g. ‘ Artaxerxes took hold of Cyrus, ws azox- 

-tevoy, as if he was about to kill him ;’ ‘Overlooking other cities, w¢ ovx av 
duvapévors Bon Fico, as if, or as believing that, they were unable to assist ;? 
ws anovtes, as desirous to go away ;’ ‘ They punish him who withdraws, 
0g Magovouotrta, inasmuch as they consider him as a transgressor ; ‘The 
Athenians made ready, ws modsurjoovtes, expecting to engage in a war; 
Luke 16: 1, wo dacxognifay, as one supposed to waste; wo anoatgéporta, 
as one supposed to pervert, etc., Luke 23: 14,a]l. But this idiom, so com- 
mon in the classics, is not very frequent in the N. Testament. 


Nore. The particle ws, in the sense above described, may be joined 
with a Part. in any of the cases ; also with the Part. as standing in the 
Gen. or Acc. absolute. Moreover aots, ate, oioy, or ola (as), sometimes | 
take the place of we. 

(4) Participles are frequently joined with verbs of existence 

34 
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(eiui, yiyvouac, rvyyavw), and then stand in the room of a finite 
verb. 


This we can fully appreciate, inasmuch as we can say in English with 
equal propriety, I do, Iam doing, I write, Iam writing, I have been writing, 
etc. So the Greeks; ‘The stars of heaven tcovta: éxnintortes, lit. shall 
be falling, i. e. shall fall, Mark 13: 25. Luke 5: 1. 2 Cor. 5:19. Mark 15: 
43. Luke 24: 32. 1: 22. 5: 10. Acts 1: 10, al. saepe. The examples in the 
N. Test. appear to be mostly (if not all) of the Pres. tense of the Part. ; 
but still, it is the helping verb which designates the time. In the classics 
other tenses are employed, as xyatycus 7v, Herodian. The later classics 
abound in this idiom ; the early ones more rarely employ it. 


Norte The verbs yiyvouar, tnagyw, tvyyavw, are employed 1 in the same 
manner as siué, with participles. Also the verbs 7x (to arrive), eius 
(to go), Egzopas (to come), are frequently joined in like manner with parti 
ciples. So &y@ is also used; in which case its only force seems to be, to 
give the idea of permanency to the meaning of the participle ; e. g. Javpa— 
aas &yw, I have wondered, i. e. have long been wondering. 


§ 171. Participles in the Case Absolute. 


(1) Where the Part. has a subject of its own, which is different 
JSrom the subject or object of the principal verb, tt 1s called THE 
CASE ABSOLUTE. 


Such is the general fact in regard to cases absolute. We shall see, how- 
ever, in the sequel, that this case is also employed in not a few instances, 
where the subject of the Part. absolute is the same as that of the verb in 
the main clause. 


(2) Generally participles thus conditioned express a relation 
either of time or cause ; and therefore (as the Gen. is adapted 
to the expression of these) they are put in the Genitive. 


E. g. avrov simovtos, movEES éaiyay, while he wus speaking, all were si- 
lent ; Seot Sidovtog, ovdéy iayvee PFovos, when God permits, envy avails 
nothing ; ‘The city was not the richer, mgoo0duv OUT mAstovery yevope— 
yor, because tt had many sources of revenue ; ovtw, tov uidvosg mooxEYwOnKO- 
tos, thus, because his age was advanced, he went etc. 


Nore 1. When the agent or object of the verb and of the Part. is the 
same, then the Part. stands in the same case with such object or agent; 
(a) The agent or Nom. of the verb being also the subject of the Part, the 
Part. of course usually takes the Nom. case; as aigyvvopat tata nowy or 
Toujaus, lam ashamed that I do, or-have done. these things 5 : Sta BsBlnuevos 
ov par Faves ; ; being calumniated dost thou not perceive tt 2 So in the Pass. 
voice ; eelgdsyurat 7maS anatar, he is convicted of deceiving us; HyyélFn 
o @ilunnos tv ~OhvySov nodtogx@v, it was announced that Philip was be-. 
sieging Olynthus, lit. Philip, besieging Olynthus, was announced ; in which 
the Greek form of expression has the advantage over ours in point of bre- 
vity and energy. 1 Cor. 14: 18 Acts 16: 34. 
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(b) When the Part. refers to the object of the verb, its accord with this 
In respect to gender, number, and case, is a matter of course, a few pecu- 
liar cases only excepted ; e. g. ‘The Persians relate tov Kigoy tyorta gt- 
ovy etc., that Cyrus had a disposition, 1. e. they tell of Cyrus as one having 
etc. So j in the Gen. and Dative ; joSouny avtay olomeroy sivas copwta- 
tw, I perceived that they deemed themselves to be very wise ; ovdénote peto~ 
welyoé pou oiyjoart, I never repent of having kept silence. So in Luke 8: 
46. Acts 24: 10. 2 John v. 7. 

(c) In case the verb has a reflexive pronoun after it, differing in case 
from the subject or Nom., the Part. may be in the Nom. or in the same 
oblique case as the reflexive pronoun; e. g. cvvoida guavt@ coos wy, or 
OPH ort. 


(3) Dative assotute. As the Dative also is sometimes used 
in designating time, cause, occasion, etc., so the case absolute 
of participles is sometimes made by the Dative. 


E. g. xataBovte avid, when he had descended, Matt.8;1; éPovte avta, 
when he had come, Matt. 21: 23. But this is rare in the N. Testament. In 
the Greek classics it is also rare ; but still it is clearly an idiom belonging 
to the Greek ; Matth. § 562. 2. Kiihner, § 669. 


(4) Tue Acc. aBsoLuTe is not unfrequent in the Classics. 
Generally it is made by participles belonging to impersonal verbs. 


E. g. Josay adrots, wu having seemed good to them ; 9007; xo, since u as be- 
coming: 5 ; aiazooy oy, it being shameful ; tovg Bois Sanrover, Ta xEQUTA UREQ— 
tyovta, they bury the oxen, the horns sticking out ; tavtu yevourva, mév Fea ps- 
yola...xatokoepBaver, these things being done, much grief seized, etc., Herod. 
ii. 66; dosavta dé taita xai negavSérta ... an7ylds, these things being de- 
cided and completed... he went away. This usage in respect to single par- 
ticiples of impersonal verbs, 1. e. participles without a subject expressed, 1s 
very common, the Gen. being but rarely employed here; Kiihner, § 670. 


(5) Even tHe Nominative is sometimes found in the abso- 
lute state. 


E. g. ‘That he might have twelve years instead of six, of vixtes nuggas 
TEOLEU BEV AL, the nights being computed as days ; os After these things they de- 
parted, "Agysios wév xat of avppayor évtovwg xat Goyh yoQqovrtes, Aoxedaiuc— 
yiot 0& Beadéwes, the Grecians and their allies going vigorously and with indig- 
nation, but the Lacedemonians slowly ;’ éxsivoe 0& sigehGovtes ... sinev 0 Kou- 
. thas, when they had gone,... Critias said. See Kihner, § 678. Rost, § 131. 
5, 6. Matth. § 564. 


— 


§ 172. Peculiar Anomalies of the Participle. 


(1) The Nominative case is sometimes assumed by the Part., 
when the noun, etc., to which it belongs t is in the Gen., Dat., or 
Accusative. 


; e 2 c , 
E. g. In roe Genitive; as nadovoa 0 ovrm ... ovdsis Umég pou... 
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pnvisro., where nadotca belongs to wou; Aagsiov 7 yrwpn Env... sixaluy, 
where eixafwy belongs to MeOrrOY: 


In THE DaTIVE; as E0otey avtoic... émixadovytec, where the Part. be- 
longs to avrois, Thucyd. iii. 36. So ows événeoevy nao... evélnides ov- 
tec, where the latter clause belongs to zaaup. 

IN THE AccUSATIVE ; as aidws mw tye. ie dalled, where the Part. 
refers to us. Sota solhe: 38 nde npoxéwasa « . we Osi, the Part. 
referring to wé. See Kiihner, § 667. 


Nore. Not unfrequently the Vom. of a Part. may be formed without any 
finite verb; and in some of these cases it seems to supply the place of a 
finite verb. But such Nominatives are in reality to be construed variously, 
viz.,(a) As standing in an elliptical clause in which the main verb is to be 
mentally supplied. (b) As being used in the way of case absolute. (c) As 
implying the verb fo be, so as to form a verb compound; see § 170. 4. 


(2) Tue GeniTive oF THE ParticiPLe is often found not only 
in the place of other tenses which it might regularly have, but 
employed also as a Gen. absolute having the same subject or 
object as the main verb. 


(a) Gen. absolute instead of the Nominative. FE. g. modus xsltos... éov- 
ons TeTQayavon, a euly was founded ... being square, Herod. i. 78. Kigog 
MOOHYOGEVE . . . AUTOU StoBnoopsron, Cyrus exhorted ... being himself ready 
to go, Ib. 208. M7 te nado ino cov, we wdixnxort0s éuot peyade, let me not 
suffer by you, I being already much injured, Xen. Cyr. vi. 1. 37. 


(b) Gen. absolute instead of the Dative. E. g. tov... yony, gus aicyga 

. MEMovPoros, tyuopésery éuol, I must needs punish him, having myself suf- 
Jered shameful treatment ; where éuoi is the subject of the sentence, Herod. 
iii. 65. So deaBsByxotos 707 selene? ...qvyehdn ait... Pericles hav- 
ing already passed through . . . it was told him, Thucyd. i. 114. 

(c) Gen. absolute enstead of the Accusative. Herod. ix. 99, anixopévoy 
"ASnvaiay ...tovtovs Avoopevos, the Athenians having already come... they 
[the Samians] dismissed them ; where the 2 object of the main verb (rovtous) 
designates the Athenians. Thucyd. v. 56, 7AGoy ent ty ’ Enidavgoy, ws &97/- 
pou ovens, they came to Epidaurus, being as it were deserted. 


Nore. Often are all these anomalies to be found in Thucydides ; occa- 
sionally elsewhere. For a full supply of examples, see Kiihner, § 681. 


(3) Tue AccusaTIve oF THE ParTiciPLe is sometimes em- 
ployed, when the’same Part. relates to a noun in a different case. 


E. g. ménadtai por pilov xiao tovds xAvovcay oixtor, my dear heart beats, 
whilst I hear this moaning ; ; where xlvovoay refers to ot, Aesch. Choeph. 
396. Id. Pers. 909, dédutas yao éuol yulwv dodpn, 170s Hlixiay godovta acter, 
the strength of my limbs fails me, while Ilook upon the mature state of the city. 


Nore. Sometimes a sentence commences with an cc., when the verb 
which follows governs another case ; which is to be solved by a reference 
to a preceding construction, or to some rhetorical reason, or else it is to be 
regarded in the light of a case absolute. See examples in Kiihner, § 632. 
2, 3. | 
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GenEeRaL Remarks. The concord of the Participle with its noun, as it would 
seem plain from the preceding view, is not to be viewed as subject to any strict- 
hess of rule. On the contrary, nearly every possible variety of departure from 
this is found in the Greek language ; the departures being far more numerous 
and striking, than in the case of advectives. The general reason of this seems to be, 
the verbal quality which the Part. retains, notwithstanding it is an attributive. 
Possessing this, it often breaks the bands of grammatical concord, and assumes 
(one might almost say) a place independently, just as if it were in fact a verb. 


§ 173. Participial use of the tenses. 


(1) The Present Part. designates not merely something now 
present, but also what is now commencing and is to be continu- 
ed, or what is immediately to commence. 


The first needs no examples. As to the other meanings, they may be 
illustrated very easily: e. g. uno9-vijoxwv, morilurus, dying in the sense of 
being already in extremis. Matt. 26: 28, 10 aipa.... 10 éxyuvduevoy, the 
blood... which is about to be shed. So didouevoy, in Luke 22: 19; xdo- 
pevoy, in 1 Cor. 11:24. These cases may also be solved, by considering 
the Part. as expressing what is mentally regarded as present. Rom. 15: 
25, Staxovay. 1 Pet. 1: 7. 


(2) The Pres. Part. is often employed in the sense of the 
Imperfect. 


E. g. égsvywytec, who searched, 1 Pet. 1:11; ‘I saw seven angels, tyor- 
tag manyas, who had plagues, Rev. 15: 1,6. Acts 21: 16. 25:3. Matt. 14: 
21. In particular, the Part. Pres. is often connected with a verb Pruete- 
rite, in order to designate something done, etc., at the time when another 
thing was done which the principal verb announces ; e.g. ‘on the follow- 
ing day, agpdy avtois uayousvoss, he showed himself to them when they were 
contending, Acts 7: 26. 18:5. Heb. 11:22. Luke 5: 18, al. saepe. 

Nore. Very often is the Part. wy employed in the sense of the Imperf., 
when it stands connected with a verb in the Praeterite; e. g. John 1: 49. 
5:31. 21: 11. Acts 7:2. 11: 1. 18: 24. 1 Cor. 8:9, al. 


(3) Perf. participle and Aorist. The Perf. is used to de- 
note things done, the result of which is somewhat permanent, or 
the consequences of which continue; the Aorist, on the other 
hand, is usually employed where a thing is done once for all, 
and is not designedly represented as continuing in its conse- 
quences. 


E. g. Perfect; Heb. 2:9. John 19: 35. Acts 22:3. 1 Pet. 1:23. 2: 
4. Rev. 9:1. Aorist; Rom. 8:11. 16: 22. Acts 9: 21, al. saepe. 


Norte. The Pluperf. sense of a Part. is sometimes made by the Part. 
Perf. John 13: 2, Acts 18: 2, 28:11; but more often by the Part. Aorist, 
as in Matt. 2: 13. 22: 25. Acts 5: 10. 13: 51, al. 

(4) The Future Part. is seldom employed, except after verbs 
of motion ; and there it is very common. 
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E. g. %oyouat poaowy, Iam come to tell; c&ye dSakwv wounuat, I hasten 
to teach you. So ‘Bring him before the judges, dixnvy dwcovte, that he may 
receive retribution.’ 

Nore. The Part. Aorist, although it does not stand for the proper Fu- 
ture Part., may still represent the meaning of the Futurum exaclum; so 
Mark 13: 13, 6 vnomeivas etc., he who shall have endured. 


§ 173. Alleged Hebraism in the use of Participles. 


This consists in employing the Part. with a verb of the 
same root in a definite mode, in the room of the Heb. Inf. with a 
definite mode. 

E. g. ida sidor, svloyay stloyjow, nlndivey nlndd, Blénortes Bis- 
mete, etc.; forms of speech which are very frequent in the Septuagint. It 
is however the frequency only of this idiom which may be called Hebra- 
ism in the Sept. ; for such phrases are found, not only in the Greek poets, 


but in the prose-writers ; Winer, § 46.8. See numerous examples also, in 
Matth. § 553. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 
§ 174. Manner in which these are employed. 


The Greeks usually employ the 3d pers. plural or sing. of 
these verbs; and sometimes the 2nd pers. singular. In the N. 
Test., the 3d pers. plural is the more usual form. 


E. g. John 15: 6, 20:2. Mark 10:13. Matt. 7:16. Luke 12: 20, 48, 
et al. saepe. The 3d pers. sing., gyal, is used in 2 Cor. 10: 10. So the 
passive yevoanta, Agyetat, etc., are naturally employed in the same im- 
personal way. 

Note 1. In the Hebrew the same custom prevails. The 3d pers. sing. 
and plural, also the 2nd pers. sing., are used in an impersonal way, or with 
indefinite Nominatives ; Heb. Gramm. § 500. 

Norte. 2. Not unfrequently the 3d pers. plural, used impersonally, may 
be conveniently rendered as a passive verb; e. g. . Luke 16: 9, déSwvtae 
vas, [they] may receive you, i. e. ye may be received ; al. saepe. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 175. Nature and variety of these sentences. 


(1) Interrogative sentences or clauses may be divided into 
two kinds, viz. (a) Such as are independent of any other con- 
struction. (6) Such as are dependent on a foregoing clause. 
os first is named the direct interrogative ; the second, the in- 
rect. 
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E. g. Has my friend come? is independent and direct; while ‘I know 
not whether my friend has come,’ is dependent and indirect. 


L Direct Interrogatives. 


(2) Interrogatives are frequent, where there is no written sym- 
bol of them, or none except the order of the words. 


E. g. svdesg, “Argos vie; dost thou sleep, son of Atreus? 10 Banticpa “Iw- 
avyvou, & otgavou iv; The baptism of John, from heaven was it? Luke 20: 4. 
Gal. 9: 10. Rom. 2: 4, al. saepe. So ovx éFéheg igvar; wilt thou not go2 
Here, as usually elsewhere, the word on which the main question turns, 
stands first in the interrogative part. On this word the stress of voice is 
to be laid; and by this stress the question is to be made out. 


(3) The Greek, beyond almost any other language, abounds 
in interrogatives, either pronouns, pronominal adjectives, or ad- 


verbials respecting time, place, quality, quantity, way and man- 
ner, etc. 


(a) Pronominal interrogatives; tic, 11, motos, mogos,'etc. (b) Adverbials ;. 
o) ~) ~ , 3 3 3 3 

NOG, Nh, OV, MO, NOSE, MoGE, etc.; also 7, aQa, ag OVX, Aa LN, LN, 
~ ‘ > > > ~ ’ > , 3 

PLOY=LI] OUY, OV, OLxOvY, OU pEeytOL, OV On, GAG, ald 7), and many others. 


Nore 1. Tis, ti, very frequently connect themselves with particles which 
give a colouring to the interrogation; e. g. tig mote, tig Te, tis aga, td OU, 
ti 07, ti pny, th xa, ti 08, etc. So nolos aga, nas eee, etc. 


Note 2. Tee often stands connected with the interrogative particles, 
with a kind of dlative meaning, and also as an indication of surprise; e. g. 
nas yao got Owoovas yéouc; how then shall they give a reward to you2 So 
nas yao; how then?==it cannot be; mag yag ov; how then not? i. e. how 
can it be otherwise. 


Nore 3. Peculiar idiom is t/ paduv—what do you mean, viz. by doing 
so and so; and ti nadwr, what ails you, viz. that you do so and so. 


Note 4. 7 6a, i. e. aoa (Att.), expresses doubt, uncertainty, surprise, as- 
tonishment, etc. Aga ov indicates expectation of an affirmative answer ; 
aoa pn, of a negative one. 

Nore 5. 74ida@ stands at the head of an interrogative made in the way 


of objection to another’s views. ita and insta stand in interrogatives of 
irony, or wonder. 


GENERAL Remark. The particles that may be coupled with interroga- 
tives, are many, and are thus employed in all their various senses, in order 
to give light and shade to a vivid part of language, viz. interrogations. 


(4) Two successive questions, mutually connected or related, 
are often asked, for which there are appropriate particles. 


E. g. in Homer, 7... 7%; in the Attic, mozegoy... 7; (once in John 7: 
17) aga ...93 war... 7. 


eo 
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Il. Indirect Interrogatives. 


(5) These are in themselves substantive sentences or clauses, 
although they have the form of adverbial ones; and they consti- 
tute either subject or object. 


E. g. ei tovto mour}aEts, ovx oida, I know not whether you will do this, where 
the first clause in the Greek is the object of oida. So ei totto noryoeis, 
ov dijlov éors, whether you will do this, is not certain, where the first clause 
is in reality the subject of éoté. 


(6) Usually the compound interrogatives introduce indirect 
questions ; but sometimes the common ones also; e. g. 


Usually oars, onotos, ox0a0s, On 6, omou, Onn, and the like, commence 
such interrogative sentences ; but o¢, o10¢, 0006, wg, are occasionally em- 
ployed. E. g. ovx oda dates éati — ov vida ¢ onws TO Modyua Expose; sO 
with the simple interrogatives, ov 0& TgoTo?, xa Oc oiwy xaxoveynuatoy . 
aSiov éotiy axovoas, it is worth hearing, in what manner, and by what mal: 
practices, he accomplished this. 


(7) Questions indirect are made often by ¢¢, although it is 
more appropriate to the double questions. 


So after verbs of considering, advising unth, seeking, inquiring, attempting, 
knowing, saying, and the like ; e. g. Poaca, ei’ we cawces, say, whether you 
will save me. Zxéwat, sb O vous xaddiov Eye, consider whether the law is any 
better. When an uncertain future, yet to be decided, is referred to, éuy is 
employed with the Subj. mode; as oxéwaz, éuy 168e got agéoxn, consider 
whether this may please you. 

Note. M7 (num, ne) is employed here, as well as in direct questions; 


by Homer in the Subj. only; by the Attics, in the Indic. or Subj., as the 
case may require. 


(8) Double indirect questions are marked, for the most part 
by particles like those of direct ones; but not always. 


E. g. by 7]... 7, woteQoy ... 7, eb... Hy atte... ete. 


(9) Moves in interrogative sentences in general. The use 
of these does not differ from the use in sentences not inter- 
rogative. 


E. g. The Indicative, where matter of fact is expressed; as mag viv Blé- 
met, ‘how he seeth now, we know not, John 9: 21. Acts 20: 18. 1 Thess. 
1:9. John 10:6. 3: 8 7: 27, al. Either the Pres., or the Praeter (pro re 
nata), is here employed. 

The Subjunctive, where that which may or can take place is designated ; 
e. g. ‘The Son of man hath not wot 17» xegadyy xiivy, Matt. 8: 20, Rom. 
8: 26. Matt. 6: 25. 10: 19. Mark 6: 36. 13: 11. Heb. 8: 2. 

The Optative, after a Praeterite, and when mere opinion is indicated ; as 


Luke 22: 28, to tig aga ein & atta, 1:29. 3:15. 8:% 15:26. Acts 
29: 20, al. 
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§ 176. Answers to questions. 


These are various, and receive many shades from various, par- 
ticles. 


(a) The emphatic word is repeated, for the affirmative ; and with ov, for 
the negative; e. g. ops toto; Ans. 0 oga—ovx oud. (b) Affirm. gnui, oye 
dy, Eymys, sinas; Neg. ov gyul, ovx Eywys, ov. (c) By yé, which joins 
the answer intimately with the question, and makes it intensive. (2d) With 
vag. inserted, which is still stronger than ye, for yig=ye aga. (e) By vai, 
v7 tov Mia, navv, xxgte, and the like. So tod, usyrot, ovv, which strengthen 
an affirmation. (/) Mevovv, both in affirmative and negative answers, 
strengthens them. Other adverbs are occasionally employed; but they 
make no special difficulty. 


$17 1. Direct and indirect clause, or Oratio recta et obliqua. 


(1) The words of another person, or of one’s own self, which 
are cited, give rise to these forms of speech. It is called direct, 
when the words or purpose of another are simply stated; indi- 
rect, when the same are made dependent on something which 
- the narrator himself says. 

E. g. ‘He says: Peace ts made ;* (direct). ‘He says, that peace is made ;’ 
(indirect). 

(2) The Greek language has power to express clauses of this 
nature in various ways, with equal propriety. 


E. g. theye tous moleuious aropuy ety, he said that the enemy had fled, where 
the Inf. with its preceding Acc. is used. Again; gleys ote of mohecor ané- 
@uyoy or amo@ Uy oL8y, (the same idea), where the oratio obliqua is employed. 
Once more; Eleye ToUs modEpious amopuyorras, lit. he announced the enemy 
who had fled, is the same sentiment in a different costume, viz. the noun 
having a participle indicative of state or condition. It is only with the 
second method, that we are here concerned. 


(3) Oratio obliqua of course merely cites the opinion or view 
of others, and does not assert facts as believed by the speaker 
himself. Hence the Optative mode (designating opinion) is the 
appropriate one for this form of sentences ; but there are frequent 
departures from this. 


Note 1. The Optative here must be preceded by a historic tense in the 
main clause; e. g. éls$é, oe, 86 TOTO Asyots, auagtyces Fo, ‘he said: In case 
you should affirm this, you would err’ So, ‘When dying he said: What- 
ever good Cyrus zenojxot, may have done to the Persians, etc.,’ Herod. IIL 75, 

Nore 2. In case the main clause refers to the present time of the speaker, © 
then the Indic. is employed ; e. g. Aéyst, ott dv Fowros Fvytog éotiv—Léywr, OTF 
GUIS, Eav tovto Agty, auagtaye, Here ga» tovto AsEy does not depend on 

on 


a 
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the oratio obliqua, but is merely a reference to the words of the original 
speaker. The oratio obliqua itself cannot employ the Subj. mode, because 
this oratio relates things that are past, while the Subj. refers to something 
which may yet be realized. 

Nore 3. The Opt. in such a connection as that named above, may, and 
often does, take &y after the conjunctions which introduce the oblique 
clauses. 

Nore 4. No instance of the Opt. with the oratio obliqua occurs in the 
N. Test.; partly because this form of speech itself is rare in these writings, 
and partly because the Opt. had already gone, in a great measure, into 
desuetude. The Indic. is employed instead of it; the sequel will show 
why it may be so employed. 


(4) More frequently, however, is the Indic. mode employed 
in the oratio obliqua ; particularly where the narrator means to 
convey the idea, that what he cites is true or really matter of fact. 


E. g. éSovdsvorvto, wo Baoléa Oixurotata oticovtat, they concluded, that 
they should very properly appoint for themselves a king; Herod. il. 84.‘ The 
people thought it proper to elect thirty, of tots vouous avyygaporas, xa9 ovs 
noditevoovat, who should prescribe laws, according to which they should regulate 
their conduct, Xen. Hist. Gr. ii. 3.2. (Our own language cannot imitate the 
Greek here). ‘He ordered [them] to dwell in his own country, dxov Bov- 
Aovta, wherever they would, (the Greek has the Indic. Pres.). So in indirect 
questions; as oi éBovietorto, LEE XxATAXATTOVOL, they consulted whether they 
should burn, (Indic. Fut.). In all these and the like cases, it is plain, that 
the speaker transfers himself into the place of those who consult, speak, 
purpose, etc., and utters the language that is appropriate to their state, i. e. 
he makes objective representation. Cornp. inthe N. Test, Luke 8: 47. Matt. 
18: 25. Mark 5: 29. 9:9. Acts 10:17. 22: 24. A mixed construction, con- 
sisting partly of diect and oblique speech may be found in Matt. 1: 10. 
Luke 18: 9. Acts 12:18. The like may be found in the Classics, in all the 
above respects; see Winer, § 42. 5. Kiihner, § 846. 


(5) Sometimes the Subjunctive is employed in oratio obliqua, 
viz., where something is announced, the completion of which was 
still expected when the things related in the main clause took 
place. 

E. g. ‘ The Athenians bound themselves by oath to use the laws [of So- 
lon] ten years, tovs ay ope Dita, whatever [laws] he might ordain for them; 
Herod. i. 29. Comp. Acts 23: 21. 

Nore. When different modes are employed i in the same oratvo obliqua, 
they preserve their appropriate meanings, in accordance with what has been 
said above. 

GENERAL Remarx. The Greek often employs the Inf. mode with the 
Acc. in the room of various by-clauses. E. g. peta: 08, we éddsiv tovs ayye- 
love é¢ 10 “Agyos, and afterwards, when the messengers came to Argos. So ws 
dé tuyéty tov Bucriéa avoltavta 10 oixnua, and when the king happened to open 
the house. 

The exchange, moreover, of direct and indirect speech is very frequent, 
which gives rise to variety. and animation in discourse, 
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PARTICLES. 
§ 178. Nature and division of Particles. 


(1) Particles is the generic and indefinite name of the inde- 
clinable parts of speech, viz. Prepositions, Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions, and Interjections. 


The name (:dg10, parts, divisions) seems to have been given in reference 
to the functions of these words, which mark the different parts of sentences; 
or, possibly, in reference to the apocopated state of the words themselves, 
most of them being rather fragments than whole words. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 179. Nature and various uses. 


(1) The original and appropriate use of prepositions, strictly 
so called, was to designate the space-relations of the nouns, with 
which they are connected, to a verb or predicate of a sentence. 

E. g. 7A Sey éx tig modews—torn 100 thy nuddiw—oixer ent 1) OQre—ESr Eis 
17] oixtay. See § 85 for a fuller disclosure of the special meanings of origi- 
nal prepositions. | 

Nore. Strictly considered, all prepositions were originally mere adverbs 
of place or space. They differ from such adverbs now, merely by the fact 
that they qualify nowns and not verbs) Hence many words still remain 
both adverbs and prepositions, i.e. they perform the functions of both the 
so-called parts of speech, as occasion demands. E. g. a>ta, tw, éxtoc, aul, 
avev, diya, apa, etc. So also Evexa, dcxny, yager, ete. 

(2) In its full extent, the word preposition would embrace all 
particles which govern cases ; but there are only eighteen primi- 
tive and proper prepositions, the others being adverbial ones. 


Remark. The Syntax of prepositions has been already developed, §§ 108 
—113, in consequence of the connection which they have with the regi- 
men of cases. Thither is the reader referred for a full account of them. 


ADVERBS. 
§ 180. Nature and use of them. 


(1) Those indeclinable words which serve to designate rela- 
tions of place, time, way, and manner, in connection with the 
predicate of a sentence, are named ADVERBS. 


Nore 1. Under the general designation of way and manner, are includ- 
ed the idea, (a) Of modality, i. e. affirmation, negation, certainly, definiteness, 
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uncertainty, and conditionality. (b) Of JSrequency or repetition, as aids, 
toic, etc. (c) Of intensity, as peda, werve, etc. 

Remark. For an aceount of the forms, comparison, etc., of adverbs, 
see § 84. 

Norte 2. In a wider extent of meaning, the word adverb might desig- 
nate all words and phrases which perform the office above designated ; ; 
e. g. yelav eine—dve Taxous énolnoc—onotdn tpyetar—telty tjdon iSor, 
and the like, where, it is evident, the words jomed with the verbs perform 
the office of adverbs. But in a technical sense, adverb is limited to the in- 
declinable parts of speech. 


(2) The Greek possesses a peculiar power of converting ad- 
verbs into adjectives, and employing them in a very significant 
manner. I. g. 

(a) Adjectives may be made from adverbs of place ; e.g. mya ano Exin— 
toy, they fell near each other, which may be expressed by ayzLarivoL Eni 
tov. So with medros, votatog, pévos, ie ean Saldoasos, ¢ bnegnortios, etc. 

(b) From adverbs of time ; as onusgivas, Owlos, vUztOG, DevTEQaTOS, TELTAIOS, 
etc. So evdoy navviyror, they slept through the whole night, lit. they slept all- 
nighters. See Acts 28: 15. 

(c) From adverbs of way and manner; as o£vs, teytc, Beadis, cvxvds, roduc, 
povos, etc. E. g., with some variation of meaning, 1g@to¢ tyoaype, he first of 
all persons wrote ; while ngwtow éygawe (adverb) means, he wrote before he 
did something else. See John 8:7. Acts 12: 10. 


(3) ApveRBs or PpLace. ‘These may be ‘employed, and often 
are, in their local sense ; but the cases of nouns, and nouns also 
with prepositions, often supply their place. 


Nore. The same is the case in regard to adverbs of time. In addition 
to nouns with their cases and prepositions, participles are frequently em- 
ployed in expressions of this nature. In respect to adverbs of way and 
manner, the same is also true. 


(4) The modal adverbs extend not simply to the verb with 
which they are connected, but to the whole thought or clause in 
‘which they stand. 


E. g. Of affirmation, as vai; of denial, as ov, pn; of certainty or assur- 
ance, as 3), 1}7, nuvtos, etc.; of uncertainty or doubt, as &y, not, tows, etc. 


(5) The N. Test. exhibits nothing very peculiar as to the man- 
ner or frequency of using adverbs. 


Note 1. Perhaps adverbs in -w¢ are rather more frequent than in the 
Classics. The neuter adjective'is very frequent here as an adverb; and so 
it is also in the the Classics. But nouns with prepositions which are used 
adverbially, are unusually frequent here. 


Nore 2. Such expressions as éaiSupig énsOtunoa, I have strongly de- 
sired, (the like in John 3: 29. Acts 4: 17. 5: 28, 23: 14, saepe al.).are even 
‘nore frequent inthe older Attic writers than. in the N. Testament, 
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Remark. When abverbial particles are associated with any'of the oblique 
cases of nouns, we may say that they govern them, in a sense in which this 
expression is usually employed. Hermann proposes (De Emend. Gr. 
Gramm. p. 161), that they should then be called prepositions, in such in- 
‘stances. Recent grammarians choose to name them adverbial preposi- 
tions. This is a description, at once, of their origin and their office. 

N. B. The student who wishes to see a full account of all the important adverb- 
ial particles, is referred to Kahner, § 690 seq., where he will find an orderly 
development of a superior character. It isto be hoped, that our Greek lexicons 
will andergo a more thorough modification in regard to this class of words; for 
‘such a process they greatly need, and it would be now easy to accomplish it. Only 
a few of the most important of these particlescan be particularly brought to view 
in the present work; for brevity forbids more, 


§ 181. Nature and use of the particles ov and pn. 


(1) There is a difference between these particles as to usage, 
while they both possess a negative power. Ov denies positively 
and immediately in respect to what is contained in the sentence 
or clause where it stands; 7 has a referenceto something which 
lies without the sentence or ‘clause, i. e. to some condition, desire, 
command, wish, event, etc., as connected with the thing denied. 


Nore. Hermann and others make ov an objective denial, uy a subjective 
one. But this has recently been questioned, particularly by Hartung, Butt- 
mann, Anton, and Kiihner; and it seems, indeed, to be an impracticable, if 
not an unintelligible, distinction ; for how, on this ground, could ov be 
joined with the Opt. mode, (as it often is), which is subjective in its very 
nature ? ; 


(2) Ov simply denies any thing regarded in itself as actual or 
certain, or regarded as a definite supposed or imaginary case, 
considered as independent of other and extraneous considerations. 


Hence with the Indic. every where, in the first of these cases ; and with 
the Opt. (the supposition-mode) in the second ; e. g. ov Bulvei—ovx av yiy- 
volto tavta, these things [in our view] cannot well take place. Also, with the 
Subj. when it—Fut. Indic. ; as ‘I have never seen such men, ovdé iOwuan, 
nor ‘shall I ever see [such] ;’ Homer. 


(3) M7 stands as a negative in sentences of such a nature as 
necessarily connect themselves with something extraneous. 


E. g. (a) With sentences of command, expressed by the Jmper. or Subjunc- 
tive; as Imper. 7) yoege, or Subjunc. (=Imper.) un yoawns. But here 
the Indic. would be ot ygawers, even in the question, od yeapers thy éni- 
otojj»; In the two former cases, I desire, will, wish, etc., is implied ; in 
the latter (Indic.) positivity is the character of the expression. See Matt.6: 
19. 7:1. John 5: 14. Luke 6: 29. Matt. 10: 34. 6:13. The Indicative 
has ov in the Future of prohibition, e. g. Matt. 5:21. 19: 18. Acts 23: 5. Matt. 
6:5. The Imper. 3d pers. takes uj, as well as-the second; e. g. Rom. 6: 
12. 14: 16. James:1: 7, etc. 
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() In sentences expressing wish, whether Indic. or Optative; as pn 
tovTo yévoito ! un ogedes dicccodas! 


(c) In the Subj. deliberative or hortative ; a8 wn yeaqoper ; shall we write 2 
Ans. no; pt) pauey, let us not say. John 19: 24, 1John 3:18. Rom. 14: 13. 
(Ov, used here, would merely render negative the single word with which it 
connects itself.) 


(d) ™ is also used occasionally in oaths, adjurations, etc.. where some 
conditionality may be implied. 

(e) In By-cuauses, for the most part, the use of ov and y7 is like that 
which has been stated above as to absolute sentences. Yet when a reference 
is made to something without the clause, uj is of course employed, e. g. in 
causal clauses. IN RELATIVE CLAUSES, y7 is the most usual where there is an 
intimate connection with the main clause. But where this is not the case, ov 
is used, as &v7/0, Ov ovx ei0e¢, Soin Matt. 10: 26. Luke 8:17. 12:2, So where 
merely a single word of the by-clause is made a negative, e. g. ov... ov duvatoe 
qoay Criv,<who.. - were unable to live.’ So, when a part ofa negative clause must 
be made emphatic, ov is employed. In the final conditional clauses, which 
are of course dependent, i. e. such clauses as begin with iva, 6, sl, ay, OTKY, 
etc.., 47) is of course usually employed. But ai may take ov after it, when 
matter of fact is stated by the Indicative. So wote with the Indic. takes ov. 
Indirect questions, being dependent, take uy; excepting that ov is used when 
it merely qualifies a single word, or is demanded by peculiar emphasis in a 
part of a clause. 

In clauses beginning with « (if), ov is employed when emphasis is in 
tended ; u7, when it is not; see Winer, § 59. 5. d. 

(f) 2 of course may be expected with the Inf. mode, as being denend- 
ent; but sometimes after verbs of speaking or narrating, ov is employed, 
because the speech becomes virtually direct, and the relation is objective, i.e. 
not such as depends on the views of the speaker, but such as simply de- 
scribes things or objects ; e. g. pyaz, div ovdér neoopegery——or1 ovdér dei, etc. 
When ov merely renders negative a single word, it may be used here, as 
well as in the case just described above. Inf. with u7; Matt. 2: 12. 5: 34. 
Luke 2: 26. 20:7. Acts 4: 18. 5: 28. Rom. 2: 22. 13: 3, al. saepe. 


(g) 1/7 is used with Participles, when they represent an idea which may 
be conditionally expressed ; €. g. 0 7) WigTEVWWY—=si Quis non credat ; Jidaand 
pe ag Bn sidore un dev=teach me as uf I knew nothing ; ‘ He presented TO un 
Orta, ws ovx Ovta==things in case they might not erist, as actually not existing.’ 
See Matt. 12: 30. 14: 3. 13: 19. John 15: 2, 12: 48. Rom. 10: 20. Luke 
3: 1]. 6:49. John 10:1. After participles expressive of thinking or saying, 
ov expresses an independent and absolute negative, uy a subjective one, 
i.e. one of opinion. Oi before participles expresses matter of fact; yn of 
assumption or supposition. Phil. 3: 3. 1 Pet. 2:10, Gal. 4: 8. Heb. 11:35. 
Acts 7: 5. 


(4) Some peculiarities of pn and ovx. These are, that after verbs ex- 
pressive of fear, solicitude, uncertainty, doubt, mistrust, denial, hindrance, for- 
bidding, etc., un is employed before an Inf, with the same sense, for sub- 
stance, as the Inf. would have without yy; e.g. xwlvw os py tadte mOLEtY, 
lit. I keep you back lest you should do so, while one might also say: xodve oe 
Tavita morsty, i.e. I prevent your doing so. So even before a finite verb ; as 
déJouxa un anxo9avnj=lI am afraid he will die, lit. lest he may die. 


i 
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So after verbs of doubting or denying, followed by ¢ OTL, the negative ov is 
repeated to give more effect; e. g. & amiotsw, O16 0 ovx tatiy éncotrpn, uf 
I doubt, whether there 1s any knowledge. Such cases of negative particles after 
verbs of doubt, denial, etc., are not uncommon in other languages; e. g. in 
the French, Italian, etc. This idiom is unlike the English. 


(5) In inrERRoGaTIVE CLausEs, after ov, an affirmative an- 
swer is expected ; after 7, a negative one. 


E. g. ov 16 o@ Ovopaty mooepytsvonputy ; have we not prophesied in thy 
name? Matt. 7: 22. Ans. yes, i.e. according to the expectation of the in- 
terrogator. James 2:6. Matt. 13: 27. Luke 12: 6, al. saepe. Yet some- 
times ov stands in interrogatives, where the expected answer is Vo; but in 
such cases ov merely qualifies the verb, and gives it an opposite sense ; e. g. 
Acts 13: 10, ov navon Sacteépay Tas ddoug xvgiov ; will thou not cease per- 
verting the ways, etc. ? where ov MOUTH perges ; ; and to this last meaning 
the answer is, yes. So in Luke 17: 18, ovy sigednoav Unootgéparres ; where 
a negative answer seems necessary. But here the question appears to lie 
in the mind of the interrogator, as one that ought to be answered in the 
affirmative, i.e. one that there was strong reason for supposing should be so 
answered, unless something strange had taken place ; (which was indeed 
the fact). 


My, in a question is the reverse of ov. E. g. py Aldor anoduce avie ; 
Matt. 7: 9. Ans. Vo. Rom. 9: 20. 11:1. 1Cor. 8: 8 Matt.7:16. Mark 4: 
21, al. saepe. Yet here too, as in the case of ov above, some apparent ex- 
ceptions occur; e. g. John 4: 33, yj ts jjveyxey ait@ gayeiy, where an 
a ive answer seems to be rather the one expected ; but the real fact is, 
that the matter stands as doubtful in the minds of the inquirers, while their 
hopes are probably on the side of the negative. So in John 8:22, pyr 
anoxtevec Exvtoyv; The Jews in reality doubt here whether Jesus will kill 
himself, and express themselves as hoping that a negative answer may be 
given. Matt. 12: 23, ‘Can (u7711) this be the Son of David ?’ showing that 
the interrogators cannot after all but think, or at least hope, the answer 
must be negative. Matt. 26: 22 exhibits the same attitude of mind ; and so 
Luke 3: 15, al. See in Kiihner § 834. 4. Anm. 1, where he has stated it 
as a principle, that when an affirmative answer must in reality follow jo} 


or “ga 47, it is against the expectations or wishes of the inquirer. Comp. 
Winer, § 61. 3. 


Nore. Both ov and uy may have their appropriate force in the same 
sentence; e. g. ‘Can (ute) the blind lead the blind?’ [Ans.No]. ‘ Will 
not (odyi) both fall into the ditch?’ [Ans. Yes]. 


§ 182. Repetition of negatives. 


(1) Of ov—ov, or of urj—py, etc. In sentences consisting of different 
members in the like condition, the Greek accumulates negatives in a won- 
derful manner; e. g. opixga quar ovdéy péya ovdémors ovdéva OUTE idiw- 
Inv outs mally. Seg, small talents never accomplish any thing great, nor 
serve any one, neither private person, nor city; Plat. Repub. VI p. 495. So 
ov Obvatos oUt av Aéyey OvT sv moreiy. The same with 7. In such sen- 
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tenees, i. e. so uniform in their connection and construction, the ov or the 
pn which belongs to the first member, must belong to alk 

(2) Apparent repetition in ov uy. This junction of particles occurs be- 
fore the Subj., or before the Indic. Future employed in a kindred way. It 
is now agreed among grammarians, that the phrase is generally elliptical, 
inasmuch as some verb significant of Sear, dread, solicitude, etc., is always 
implied, where it is not expressed, and ua is to be understood here in its 
original sense of ne? num? Thus, ov py yévntae ToUto, [I fear] not lest 
this should happen,=it surely will not happen; so ov ys) Awlyossc, [I have 
no apprehensions] that you will speak,=certainly you will not speak, etc. 
See in Matt. 5: 18, 20, 26. 10: 23. 18: 3, Luke 6: 37. 12: 59, John 8: 51. 
10: 28, al. saep. Indic. Future Luke 18:9. John 8: 12 18: 38, al saep. 
N. B. The distinction between the Aor. Subj. and Indic. Fut., which Her- 
mann makes (ad Soph. Oed. Col. 853), is not applicable to the N. Test.; 
for the Ind. Fut. seems often to take the place of the Subj., and vice versd. 
See Winer, § 60.3. For further illustration of ov yj, see § 148. 4 above. 


(3) Apparent repetition in yn obx. Here lies at the basis the same idiom 
as in the preceding case, and the same Modes are employed; but the 
meaning is altered. E. g. dédoixa un ovx anodavn, I fear lest he may NOT 
die ; (Sedorxe " anodavy means, I fear that he may die). So amotets un 
ovx éncotjun 7 1) “eetn ; Dost thou doubt, whether virtue may not be know- 
- ledge? Plat. Meno, p. 89. 

Norte 1. Sometimes yy py is employed, instead of un ovx. 

Note 2. A peculiarity of idiom here is, that after phrases with a nega- 
tive sense, 7] ox is employed ; e. g- after xoh ver, Savor, advvatos, ovy ot0s, 
and the like; as ovdév xwdver, gj ovx ohn Fé sivas tovto, lit. nothing hinders 
that this should not be true,—=nothing lies in the way of this truth. The 
samine idiom extends to participles, and to the Inf. mode also, when follow- 
ing phrases which imply a negative sense. But i in some of the cases, the 


usage is not uniform; for we find ov Sivyayoe uy novel», I cannot bué act ; 
see Acts 4: 20. 1 Cor. 12: 15. 

NoTE 3. Hermann’s assertion (ad Viger. p. 797), that un ovx is weaker 
than py, and inclines to the dubitatwe, is fully refuted by Kiihner, § 718. 3 
Anm. 5. My ovx is plainly more energic. 

REMARK. It would appear plain, then, from this account of ¢ ou i and 
uy ovx, that in neither case is either particle superfluous or unmeaning in 
the Greek. The ground of this peculiar idiom, also, seems very plain 
when viewed in the light in which it has now been placed. 


§ 183. Continued or repeated negative clauses, etc. 


(1) Regularly and usually, where both clauses are of the like 
construction, the negatives are thus arranged, viz. oU—OUdE; UN 
—pnoe; viz. when the clauses are to be disjunctively interpreted. 


The meaning is, that each negative clause denotes a distinct and inde- 
pendent idea, (for dé denotes disjunction); e. g. ov oneigovow, ovde Pegi- 
Lover, ovds ouvayovot, etc. Matt. 6: 26. Here each clause denotes an en- 
tire action by itself. So Matt. 7: 6, un dare 10 aytoy toils xvot, unde Budyte 
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ToUs maoyagiras, etc., each being a distinct action. See a mass of exam- 
_ ples in Winer, § 59. 6. 


Nore 1. Sometimes ovdé is found in the first of two such clauses; but 
in such a case this ovdé may join that clause to some preceding negative 
one, and thus it stands in a predicament different from what it appears to 
do; e. g. in Gal. 1: 12, ovdé. . . wagéhuBov, etc. But sometimes ovdé, in 
the first clause, means simply but... not; and this too exempts it from 
the general rule. See Kiihner, § 744.2.5. Where neither of these cases 
exist, ovdé—ov0dé is to be suspected of being spurious. 


Note 2. Ovdé sometimes stands alone and ‘is simply adversative ; some- 
times = xai ov; and sometimes it is the opposite of xaé adverbial, and 
means not at all, also not, etc. In such cases, of course the general rule 
does nof apply which requires ov to precede. See Kiihner, § 744. 1. a. 
and Anm. 2, also No. 3. ibid. 


(2) When parts of one whole are to be particularized, and 
each negatived, the usual negatives are ovré—oUre or pyte— 
pte. | 


E. g. Matt. 11: 18, ‘John came pare éoPiwv, wijte nivwv.’ Matt. 6: 20, 
Onovu obtE a7G OUTE Bomats aMarice. Acts 23:12, Matt. 22: 30. John 5: 37, 
al. saepe. In the first example here, John’s self-denial is particularized by 
naming parts of his demeanor; in the second, the destruction of treasures 
by various agents is alluded to. More plainly does the principle appear 
in such u case as the following ; Luke 9: 3, § Take nothing for your jour- 
ney, wyte 6a3dor, wats TH QMY, | ULNTE &QTor, unte &eyteror’—each of these is 
a part of a general provision ‘for a journey, and all are linked together by 
one common head, © 


Nore 1. But sometimes merely ot—oUre, and yy—yijte, are said to be | 
met with in the like sense; e. g. Matt. 12: 32. Jumes 5:12. 1 Tim. 1: 7. 
Matt. 5: 34. It.is obvious, however, that as ts—18 is the usual custom of 
the language, so its corresponding negatives (ovtse—oure) mostly follow the 
same ratio. Indeed, the cases above cited will hardly prove the junction 
of ov—ovte or prj—ijt#, when strictly considered, although Winer seems 

to cite them for this purpose; for the ov and the un of these passages 
" merely negative the preceding verb, and belong not to a coordinate clause. 
Kihner assigns ov—oite rather to poetry than prose, § 743.2. But if ov 
means neither (and so it may sometimes mean), then ovzs may follow it; 
as in Rev. 9: 21. John 1: 25. 


Nore 2. After ovdé..undé, may follow ovts..unte, nor is this unfrequent; 
but,in this case the latter particles stand before subordinate and partitive 
clauses, not before those which are coordinate with the ode and un d8 
clauses; e. g. und” ExecSas pends neiFecGor pyte oteutnya mite cy ce- 
zovtt, he should neither follow nor obey evther military leader or any other ruler; 
here the two last clauses (with yajte) are partitives under a generic undevt 
which precedes in the text, Xen. Mem. IL 2.11. So pajre—prite may come 
after unde, in the like sense as above, and then undé be again resumed in 
a following coordinate clause; see examples in Kiihner, § 744. 3, 
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§ 184. Peculiarities of negative clauses. 


There are several peculiarities (rather than anomalies) at- 
tached to the use of negative particles in connected clauses. 


(1) Instead of the regular ov—owde, un—pnde, we find also ovds—ovdé, 
61 dé—oute, te—pnde, ovdé—1e or xai; also otdé alone, as a mere adversa- 
tive, but nol; and ovdé adverbial, (as the opposite of xal even, etc.), so that 
eudé then means not indeed, not at all, etc. So in many cases is the usage 
as to py and pnéé, in their various relations, etc., as connected with differ- 
ent clauses. Most of these varieties have been explained above; and the 
rest are easily understood. 


(2) Besides the regular oUrts—oure and prjte—prjrs, there ure ov—ovre, 
01 dé—ovre, ovre—vv (asyndic construction), oi'ts—otds (like te—dé, where 
the latter d¢ marks antithesis, emphasis, etc.), ovre—te, oi'te—dé, (the two 
last, where a posilive sentence or clause follows a negative one, and of 
these two, ovre—0é is used where positive antithesis is made by the clause 
in which dé stands.) The like of uyze. Explanations of the rest are giv- 
en above. 


(3) It should be noted, that a negative clause with ov is frequently fol- 
lowed by a clause with ado; e. g. ovx éwetow avPeunors, adda Fees, thou 
hast not lied to men, but to God, Acts3: 4. Here the oix in the first clause 
may be taken as absolute denial, (which in itself it is); but in many cases, 
the meaning may, from mere rhetorical exigency, be regarded as a soften- 
ed and comparative negative ; €. g. ovx tuels dors Aadovvrec, alle to nvEv- 
pa, Matt. 10: 20, i. e. tt ts not so much you who speak [on such an occa- 
sion}, as tt ts the Spirit, ete. So Mark 9: 37. 1 Cor. 15: 10. John 12: 44, 
al. In many cases, however, the negative is absolute. 


(4) Sometimes two negatives in a leading clause destroy the force of 
each other; e. g. Acts 4: 20, ov duvapeta tusics ... un ladeiv, ie. we cannot 
... nol speak==we must speak. So in 1 Cor. 12:15 ov... ovx totsy, it is 
not... not of the body, i.e. it is of the body. Comp. Matt. 25: 9. 

But sometimes two negatives merely accumulate the force of the nega- 
tion; e.g. yogic duo’ ov duvacF: morsiv ovdev, without me ye are not able to 
do any thing at all. 2 Cor. 11:8, 1 Cor. 8:2. Mark 1:44. 5:37. 15: 4. 
Luke 4: 2. 8: 43. 20: 40. John 6: 68. 9: 33. Acts 8: 39. Rom. 13: 8, al. 
saepe. This is the more frequent usage ; and it is obvious that such cases 
must be judged of by the sense which is required. The accumulation of ne- 
gatives in the way just mentioned, is peculiar at times ; e.g. Luke 23: 53, ov 
aux yy Ov rdén ovdeic xeluevoc, where mo one was ever laid. So in Ael. An- 
im. 11. 31, ig ov Senwnors ovdéra ovdéry adixyoas; also in Plat. Parmen. Pp 
166... tow py Ovtwr ovdert ovDapy odapcs OVeusay xorymrbay EzEt. 


§ 185. Nature and use of Conjunctions. 


(1) Conjunctions are particles which express the relation of 
two or more clauses or sentences to each other, so as to bind 
them in one general unity. 
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E. g. In the original simplicity of language, it seems to have been the 
- usage to express each sentence, or clause virtually constituting a sentence, 
by itself as complete; like ‘Socrates was wise; Plato was wise; or, 
‘Socrates was wise; Socrates was good ; and so of other like things. In- 
stead of this, conjunctions enable us now to unite and amalgamate these 
separate declarations, and make one sentence of them, more energetic 
and equally plain; e.g. ‘Socrates was wise and good; Socrates and 
Plato were wise.’ In this way most sentences become composite or com- 
pound, having several subjects, or predicates, or objects, united together by 
conjunctions. 


(2) Clauses or sentences connected, and standing in the same 
predicament, i.e. not being actually dependent on each other, 
are called coorpinaTE ; but clauses expressive of cause, conse- 
quence, etc., which are dependent on other clauses, are named 
SUBORDINATE. 


(3) Coordinate clauses may be copulative or adversative. 


Those which are copulalive merely arrange and join together s everal 
subjects, predicates, or objects, which serve to amplify and extend the 
idea to be conveyed by the sentence, each annexed portion (annexed by 
& conjuncliwn) designating some additional idea. Thus Socrates and Plato 
were wise and learned, contains no Jess than four distinct sentences arrang- 
ed and compressed together, viz. Socrates was wise, Socrates was learn- 
ed; and so of Plato. In the compound sentence, and Plato is put on by 
the copulative ; and learned is also annexed in the same way ; and by vir- 
tue of the plural verb, wise and learned apply equally to Socrates and to 
Plato. Such is the power of conjunctions in giving energy to language, 
and in making brevity of expression feasible. 


Adversative clauses, on the other hand, either limit, modify, deny, or as- 
sert the reverse of, what is contained in the leading clause; e.g. ‘ He ts 
brave, but prudent; ‘ He is not liberal, but illiberal,’ 


(4) CopuLaTIvE cLausEs connect together such things as are 
in the like predicament, or such as are added for the sake of in- 
tensity, enlargement, explanation, etc. This is effected prin- 
cipally by zé and xat. 


(1) In older classic Greek té is the most general connective of copula- 
tive clauses. The most common usage is, to employ it in each of two or 
more connected clauses; e. g. mut79 avdyay te Jew te, which we may 
translate: The father of both men and gods, or the father as well of men as 
gods, or as of men so of gods. Té thus employed shows a mutual relation ; 
€. g.joined with avdoy it indicates that this word has a coordinate to follow, 
and joined with Seay it indicates that it has a preordinate. Té is so gene- 
ral in its usage, i.e. it extends to clauses of such various character, that 
the coordinate clauses are sometimes antithetic even, so that 1¢—7é in this 
case almost synonomizes with 7—7 (the disjunctives); and so we find in 
fact t8é—7, j—1é. In like manner, it almost invades-at times the province 
of usy—Oé ; for it sometimes etands in clauses the first of which is conces- 
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sive, and the second antilhetic, so that we find in many cases té—0s, and 
also psy—ts. 

Nore 1. 7é is not unfrequently found alone, in all the cases where 
(which is more usual) it is employed as double. ‘Then, of course, only a 
loose annexion of the word (with which it is joined) is indicated, and no 
reference is made to a preordinate. Often the word is of secondary impor- 
tance with which té in this case is coupled. 

Note 2. In the N. Test., the use of té is comparatively rare. Matthew 
uses it but twice ; John but once ; Mark, not at all, Paul and Luke occa- 
sionally employ it. 

Norte 3. Té is an enclific, and of course cannot stand at the beginning 
of a sentence or clause. 

(2) Kad is more energic in its meaning than 7¢. 


All its meanings, however, as a conjunction, may be reduced to and ; 
as an adverb, it signifies etiam, also, even, etc., i. e. it is an intensive. Its 
energic meaning is seen plainly in such cases as the following; ayPoaros 
xai ayadot xa xaxol, xai mérnteg xat nlovosot, where the antithetic word is 
placed in full light; (a Greek would not say: xai xaxoi xad sroyngoi, there 
being no antithesis here, but xaxod ts novygoé te). 


The usual junctions are xe/—xai, which are in mutual relation, like te— 
te. But 18—xai is very common where the clause with xac is of course 
the more energic. Té—xoé differs from 7é—1é, in that the latter expresses 
more the internal mutual relation, while rs—xai indicates | antensily in the 
latter clause as well as adjunction ; e. g. nodda te xui merle & egya anedeltaro. 
Often it is used in antithetic clauses ; e. g. ayada te xu xuxe ; and thus it 
is sometimes nearly equivalent to 4—%. 


Norte 1. Kai (like 18) is often found alone; and then it gives intensity 
to the meaning of the clause and to the junction also. The like when xué 
is employed in a question ; for the question | then stands intimately connec- 
ted with what has been before said. E. g. o Zomontns xai 0 Ihatwv cogos 
ajcax, where S, and P. are as it were conjoined in one generic idea. So 
with the Imper. ; xad wos Dog t7v ztioa! See Mark 10: 26. Luke 3: 14. 10: 
29, al. 


Nore 2. So widely extended is the adjunctive nature of xa, that it may 
connect adrersative See and even digjyunctive ones; e. g. Eurip. Here. 
Fur. 508, ‘Ye saw me . sapour to do renowned deeds, xaé u’ agedled’ 7, 
tUyn, but fortune took me away.’ So Matt. 6: 26. 12:5. John 1:10. 6: 
70. 7:19. 9: 30. 17: 25. Such being the case, xai is nearly the same as 
3} (or) in such clauses as @ te Set pilia xat molsuca vopilery, which one must 
regard as friendly or unfriendly; Plato. 


Nore 3. In the N. Test. (and Sept.) the power of xaé is still more ex- 
tended than in classic Greek. Often is it employed as a mere continuative 
of discourse, where classic writers would employ 0¢, adie, tctz, etc. As 
specimens, see Matt. 14: 14, 22, 34. 15: 21, 29. Mark 1: 21, 29, 40. 2:1, 
13. Luke 8: 1, 22, 26. 9: 10, 18. John 7: 1. 9: 1. 10: 40. It is less fre- 
quent in John’s Gospel, but is almost exclusively the continuative ease 
ae ia gers WARE eee 18. 3: 1,7, 14. 5:1. 6:1. 7:1. 
8:1. 9:1. 10:1 11: L 12: 1,18 14:1. 182 1. 162 1. 17: 1. 18: b, 19:: 


ee 
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11. 20: 1, 7, 11. 21: 1. 22:1,6. Almost all the great as well as small 
transitions are in this book marked by xaé. This very extensive power of 
xat is doubtless the effect of Hebraism, i. e. of carrying over the power of 
the Heb. 4 conversive, etc., into Greek usage. The almost boundless latitude 
of » in Hebrew, is too well known to Heb. scholars to need illustration. 


Remark. The student need not hesitate, therefore, sometimes to render zai 
but, or, moreover, and yet, etc. ; but let him remember, that this liberty is due to 
the nature of the sentiment which is connected with zai, and not to the varying 
signification of the particle itself. Connecting as it does clauses of all hues, eith- 
er synonymous or adversative, either parts of the same generic sentence or parts 
of the same discourse (xai continuative), the actual relations that exist may be 
properly expressed in a translation, although zai in and by itself does not really 
and properly designate them. 


(3) Kai as an adverb is an intensive == even, also, too, etc.; e. g. Rom. 8: 
23, xui jutic attol, even we ourselves, Matt. 10: 30, xat af todyss, even the 
very hairs. So Luke 8: 18. 1 Cor. 2:10. Mark 9:13. Al. saepe; and so 
in the classics. 

And in this sense it often takes other particles with it; e. g. xut dé, al- 
Aa xul, yug xui, dav 08 xaé, st xal, si ys xat, 7] nui, etc. | 

Nore 1. In all the cases of adverbial use, there is an implied reference 
to something which precedes ; so thut xué never entirely dispenses with its 
conjunctive power, even when it is an intensive. 

Nore 2. More intensity still is expressed by such formulas as ov povop 
—alla xai. So ovy ori—adhe xa, [i. e. odx [éya] dti—cdda xaietc.]; ot¢ 
onws—ahdu xa, ete. . 

Note 3. Kai is often omitted either in the protasis or apodosis ; but 
generally with a special purpose; e. g. xai 0 Swxyurng tavta theter, woneg 
xu of odor. Here Socrates and others are joined so as to place them in 
the same predicament: butif xa¢ had been omitted in the jirst clause, the 
writer would have meant to distinguish Socrates without necessarily con- 
necting him with the others, fer~he would have left out xa: as a sign of 
conjunction ; if xt had been omitted in the last clause, then the first clause 
is still more emphatic, inasmuch as the junction is made as weak as pos- 
sible. 

* Genera Remarg. “ Ti adjungit, xai conjungit.” _Té, in the older classics, 
is a more general and looser connective ; xui, in the N. Test., is almost exclusive, 
however, in its predominance, and forms junctions of all sorts, from the loosest 
ones of particular words, up to the most important ones of whole paragraphs or 


chapters. It is stronger, broader, more variegated, and more significant, than 7é, 
as used in the N. Testament ; and indeed it is so.even in the classics. 


5) ADVERSATIVE ARRANGEMENT. ‘This is marked principally 
by d¢ and adda, with the aid of some other particles, which usu- 
ally precede them and serve to give emphasis to the adversative 
or disjunctive clause, by more distinctly marking the clause 
which precedes as a concessive and relative one, from which the 
clause with d¢ or aida stands disjoined as to sense, although con- 
joined as to position. 


(1) 4é is by far the most extensively employed particle that marks ad- 
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versative relation. It has a double power, viz. ¢ marks disjunction in sense, 
and conjunction tn arrangement. 

(a2) The most frequent use of dé is in clauses which succeed other 
clauses marked by wer. This last particle (=7728, for uéy is the weaker 
form of piv) means truly, indeed, etc.; and in a leading clause it marks 
concession, allowing, granting, etc.; so that dé with its clause forms an ex- 
ception, finiitation,. or even (in some cases) a virtual denial of what is 
contained in the péy clause; e. g. evwnos per, avdgetog J8 avg, the man is 
comely, but brave. 


Nore 1. All degrees and kinds of antithesis or distinction are marked by 
dé; and, consequently, of concession by uév. The nature of a sentence 
must decide how much. Often we cannot translate wé» at all, as it stands 
in Greek merely as the tinder of a concessive clause. Sometimes we may 
translate it, on the one hand, on one part, first, in one respect, etc., and then of 
course we must translate dé 30 as to designate a correspondent part. Thus 
érravda utv—éxel Se; ord wsy—oré 08; newtoy pév—Fnecta 58; 0 pév—o 08; 
ta uev—za dé. But let it be noted, that the two parts do not alwaye so 
exactly correspond, as in the examples above. Thus we have of pév—ad- 
dou 58; of pév—xai of, etc.; and sometimes a noun even in the second 
member, as 10 wév péyiatoy xaxay ... Oixaroctvy O& péyiotoy ayadoy. 


Note 2. Repetition of the same word, or of an equivalent one; a series 
of different predicates connected with the same subject; mere external 
connection of things or incidents; and even contrast of two things; may 
all be connected by psv—05. E. g. eihe pév Ty “Enidavgoy, sils 0& avtoy 
Hooxléa—Fevos ey eit . . Sxvoov, miéw és, sts oixoy, avdcat G& nic 
“Apiléws— He Bey oroomnn, poiyue dé eSaipyns Forks, there was silence, and 
then a voice ene called out. So ri» per éyw...néuyo, ty O6x ayo 
Boorida, whom I... will send, but I will carry off Briseis, ll. a. 182. 


Norte 3. Mindi often qualify the whole clause in which they stand. 
Sometimes one of the clauses has a participle and the other a verb. Some- 
times either or both of these particles are successively repeated, and then 
the other follows, once or more repeated. Instead of dé in the apodosis, 
an equivalent word, e. g. adda, av, aTaQ, uévtot, etc., may be used; and 
even té, xai, or 70¢, sometimes appear in the apodosis. 


(b) Both puév and 0é may be employed alone. (1) Mév; for any word 
in the apodosis, expressive in itself of antithesis, may dispense with 0é, as 
MOWTOY wiv—enertir, So the dé clause is often merely implied ; e. g. ‘The 
report éuoi wéy ov miPavcs, was in my opinion improbable, [but to others it 
might be probable]. 


(2) 4é; which is in a multitude of cases employed without any preced- 
ing us. It may be so, when no particular reference is intended to be 
made in the first clause, by the speaker, to an antithetic one; or when he 
does not wish to prepare the hearer for such an antithetic clause; or when 
the antithesis is very weak; or when the preceding clause (with per) is 
merely implied. In fact, in all the clauses of such a nature as those in 
which yey is usually the harbinger of dé, the uéy may be, and sometimes is, 
omitted. Whien it is so, the design is to indicate, that the antithesis is in- 
tended to be less strongly marked. 
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This separate dé, moreover, may be successively repeated, even where 
Bey is wholly omitted. 

In case of a formal protasis and apodosis, 08 is often employed in the lat- 
ter, without a corresponding yey in the former, (but sometimes with one); 
and here dé may have either an antitheltc sense or a conjunctive one, aecord- 
ing to the nature of the clauses. 

(c} 48 continuatwe is every where to be found in the N. Test., and is. 
frequent in the classics. In this sense, and of course as standing alone, it 
connects clauses, sentences, or paragraphs, so that it marks transition in the 
thought and dvwersity in the action or representation. Here it sometimes 
==xai, although the two words in themselves are so widely diverse. But 
both are occasionally continuatives of all sorts of sentences and paragraphs ; 
yet dé commonly denotes more diversity than xai. Even subordinate and 
causal clauses may be joined to others by 6é; and so questions and an- 
swers may take this particle, where transition and continuation are both 
denoted. 

Remark. In such cases as ovdé, uySé, and sometimes xai dé, dé is an 
adverb =not too, not even, etc. 


(6) Besides Jf — ad, adOrg, adré, AVTAO, TAO, KaLTOL, OUWS, eiTa, 
énétta, with various shades of meaning but all in an adversative 


sense, are sometimes employed in clauses of an adversative na- 
ture. 


(7) The most emphatic of the adversative particles is adda ; 
which, as the nature of the case may demand, indicates the con- 
trary of the preceding clause, or else some limitation and medi- 
fication of it. 


E. g. ovx of mlovatoe sv0aipords sictv, aX of ayadol. So exsidev, alP 
oux évFivde. Modification; aitos wey éyo wevéw ... add Fraigov néuno, I 
shall stay here... but I will send a friend there, etc. 


§ 186. Disjunctive clauses. 


(1) By these are meant, such clauses as express alternatives ; 
so that, one of them being true, the other of course must be con- 
sidered as negatived. 


The particles employed in these are 7—%, evrs—eite, sxrte—suvts. The 
first are the predominant ones; e. g. yéoas 7 Atavtos 9 Odvaijos, the reward 
either of Ajax or of Ulysses. Often (as in pév—de) one of these particles is 
omitted. 

Nore. More often has 7; (single) the sense of a comparative—than ; and 
it then naturally stands after words which designate a discrepancy, such as 
alloc, addotos, évartiog, 00g, Staqégw, etc.; and of course after alt words 


having a comparative meaning. Very frequently cdioc, waldo, etc, are — 


omitted, when the sense demands them to be mentally supplied. On the 
other hand, 7) itself is often omitted after many comparatives, e. g. m)éow, 
niéw, EAattoy, etc.; and often before the Gen. cage. - 
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§ 187. Subordinate Clauses ; (see $ 185. 2). 


(1) These, so far as our present purpose is concerned, may be 
named causal sentences or clauses ; inasmuch as they designate 
either a ground or a consequence of something which precedes. 


These differ essentially from coordinate clauses, inasmuch as they are all 
dependent, and cannot (like coordinate clauses), be taken as complete sen- 
tences by themselves. The ground or causal Particle is yag; the conse- 
quence particles are ovv, dea, tolyuy, toryugoty. 


(2) The ground particle yag is either argumentative and 
explicative, or suppletive and conclusive. 


This results from the vé and aga which unite in forming yao; for yé in- 
dicates either grounding or completion, and aga either explanation or conse- 
quence. Sometimes yag conveys principally the meaning of ground or 
reason (yao argumentative) ; at other times that of explanation (yao ex- 
plicative); e.g. ards) H xarayoyn’ 3) T& vag mhatavog atin pod nu 
gilugig te xa vyniy. In the way of explanation; Matt. 1: 18, ‘ Now 
the birth of Jesus Christ was in this manner, prqjatev Felons yao, etc., 
namely [as we should say] his mother being espoused, etc.’ ‘This usage is 
not frequent. 

Nore 1. Very often the clause is to be mentally supplied, to which yeg 
refers in its causal sense ; e. g. in Matt. 2: 2. 27: 23. Mark 8: 38. 12: 23. 
John 4: 44. Rom. 8: 18. Luke 7: 8, al. saepe. See Lex. yao. 

Nore 2. Tag as suppletive and conclusive is used mostly in exclamations, 
optative clauses, commands, and interrogations. In these it is often a kind 
of intensive, and may be expressed in our language by. then, truly, indeed, 
etc., not because these words in themselves convey the real meaning of yag 
_ by itself, but because the clause as a whole conveys an idea which will 
authorize such a translation into our idiom. In most of these cases, a 


mental supposition of something implied easily suggests itself, and usually 
this will account for the use of yag. 


N.B. The other causal particles are less difficult, anid must be left to the lexi- 


con. But especially the reader is referred to Kohner, § 755 seq., for the best illus- 
tration of them. 


§ 188. The Asyndic Construction. 


(1) By this is meant, such constructions as omit the particles 
of annexation or conjunction, which are usually employed. 

(2) To constitute this, the clauses must stand in the same re- 
lation, both in a logical and grammatical sense. 


Nore, This does not imply, that all the clauses are of equal weight or 
amportance. The object is brevity, energy, compression of thought; and 
where the perspicuity is not seriously injured by the asyndic construction, 
it is often a great beauty. 
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(3) In particular; apposition, epexegetical clauses, the repeti- 
tion of the same or the like thought in the same or in nearly 
equivalent words, the commencement of a new paragraph or 
chapter, antitheses (specially when in pairs), a great number of 
separate subjects or predicates—all these, and other causes, fre- 
quently occasion the asyndic construction. 


In poetry, energetic or impassioned passages, rapidity of action, crowded 
thought, etc., often occasion such asyndic constructions. 

See as illustrations, in Heb. 11: 37. 1 Tim. 4: 13. Rom. 2: 19, 20. 1: 
29 seq. 1Cor. 3:2. 13: 4—8 James5:6. Inthe way of antithesis, 1 Cor. 
15: 43,44. James 1:19. Eph. 2:8. John 2:10. 4:22. Epexegesis; Col. 
1:14. 2 Cor. 7:6. 2 Pet. 2: 18. Cases where ground or reason is sub- 
joined; Rev. 22:10. John 19:12. 1Cor. 7:15. Rev. 16:6. The like is 
every where to be found in the Classics. 


ELLIPSIS. 


§ 189. Nature and kinds of Ellipsis. 


(1) Ellipsis consists in the omission of a word, which, al- 
though it is not spoken, is necessarily implied in order to make 
out the sense. 


Norte 1. Ellipsis may respect the subject, the predicate, or the copula 
of a sentence, according to the usual mode of treating this matter. But 
as the predicate is in its own nature generally an undefined thing, we can 
hardly suppose (the case of Aposiopesis excepted) that a speaker or wri- 
ter would leave this to be arbitrarily supplied. Properly, then, ellipsis 
respects the subject or the copula of a sentence. 


Norte 2. Recent grammarians do not reckon as ellipsis, those cases in 
which the word to be supplied is already mentioned or suggested in the 
preceding context; e.g. cite FiiBousda, wnég tic tuwv sotnolaes, where 
DiiBoueda is mentally repeated before the last clause, 2 Cor. 1: 6. 1 John 
2:19. Mark 14:29. 2Tim.1:5. 1Cor. 11:1. Rom. 9: 32, al. saepe. 
For shades of difference in the mode of supplying the ellipsis, see 1 Cor. 
7:19. Eph. 4: 29. Mark 15:8 2Cor.3:13. John 1:8. Heb. 10:6, 
8. Rom. 5: 3, 11. 8: 23. 9: 10. 


(2) The copula éiu/ (and also y/yvouee) is more usually omit- 
ted. It is rarely inserted in simple propositions, except for the 
sake of emphasis, because it is spontaneously supplied. 

E, g. waxugios avyg, og x.t. A.. James 1: 12; 1é cor Ovopa; Mark 5: 9. 
Heb. 5: 13. Luke 4: 36, al. saepe. So jn the plural (sio¢), Heb. 5: 12.—2nd 
pers. sing. (ei), Rev. 15:4; Imper. (71); Rom. 12: 9, al. Even in cases 
where siui means is==ezists, it is sometimes omitted; e.g. Rom. 11: 11.1 
Cor. 15: 21, al. 

Note 1. When other verbs besides those which assert erisfence, are 
to be supplied, the context, in nearly every case, will lead the reader at 
once to the supply of the proper verb; e.g. Rom. 5: 18, where d:jdFs 

3” 
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from y. 12 is to be supplied, of which the eig gives notice ; comp. eis mar- 
tag in v. 12. Phil. 2: 3, uqdév xata x. 7.4, where sosovytss is spontaneous- 
ly supplied. Gal. 5: 13, povoy uy x. t. 4, where xatéynte is implied ; and 
of course the subject (as well as the copula) is left out here. But this is 
spontaneously supplied by the mind, in referring back to the preceding 
éxlnOnte. So Matt. 26: 5, uy év 17 gogty, sc. wy [totzo yevéadw]; Mark 
14:2, id. Tovto 48, viz. toto Jé [Aéyw]; comp. Gal. 3:17. 1 Thess. 
4: 15, where the verb is supplied ; or the verb qnué may be supplied ; as 
in 1 Cor. 7:29. 15: 50. In Matt. 5: 38, dopSaduoy uvti opFadpuoi, 
x. T 4, one must look for the verb [Jwoes] in the original connection, Ex. 
21: 24, 


(3) The subject of a sentence is omitted, only where from the 
nature of the case it is spontaneously suggested, or may be easily 
gathered from the context. 

E. g. Boovre tt thunders, i.e. 6 Zevg Bporvtae; avayvacetar, let [the scribe] 
read. So in the N. Test.; ial, waorvest, Aéyes, etc., in respect to O. Test. 
quotations; where the meaning is, T'he Lord saith, or T'he Scripture sath. 


So where the subject is easily supplied from the context; as cuviji doy 
xal tov uadntey, there came together [tivés certain] of the disciples. So 7 
aveLoy, 7) oFusgor, 7 &]¢, Where juEga is readily supplied ; tic et Feta [Odor], 
Luke 3:5. So 7 dst [ele], 7 Enga [yu], wrzoov [vdwe], Matt. 10: 42; 
to yhuxu [Vd], James 3:11; 17 éyousyn -th éxcovon -[nuéea]; ev Aevxorc 
[tuariorg], John 20: 22. 5:2, meoBatxn [avin], etc. etc. 

Note 1. Sometimes the case absolute is used in an impersonal way, 
when ay9goiney or t1yWv may be understood ; e. g. Luke 8: 20, annyyédy 
auta, Asyovtwy, tt was told him, [some] saying, ot x. 1. 2. 


(4) Although the predicate cannot be wholly omitted by ellip- 
sis, yet a part of it may be, when this part is obviously suggested 
by the context. 

E. g. dagnoerar srodiac, he shall suffer many {ndyyac stripes], Luke 12: 
47. 2Cor. 11: 24. But all such cases we may call breviloquence, rather than 
ellipsis. So: ‘Give to all their dues, 7 toy gogoy, i.e. 10 Ogediete Tt. Q. 
etc. 

Nore 1. Before yj or pyre, used in the way of breviloquence, ogéts 
or Jédotxa (I fear) may be supplied by the mind; often so in the classics. 
E. g. ‘If God spared not the natural branches, pynwe¢ ots got pesiastas, [I 
fear] he will not spare thee? Rom. 11: 21. 


(5) Sometimes both subject and predicate are omitted ; but 
merely because the context readily supplies them. 


E. g. in Gal. 5: 13, povor un ry élsvFegiay etc., i.e. wy [xaréyyte] tyy 8d. 
etc. Matt. 26: 5. 2 Cor.9: 6 Gal. 3: 17. 1 Thess. 4: 15. 


_ Remark. The unbounded license of the older grammarians, in extending ellip- 
sis to all parts of the Greek Test., such as is developed in Bos’s book on ellipsis, 
and other works of the like kind,” is now, by general agreement among gramma- 


* Of this book and of Weiske on Pleonasms, Hermann says : Singulari profecto 
casi accidit, ut L. Bosii liber de Ellipsi maximam partem sit pleonasmus; Weiskii 
de Pleonasmo, ellipsis. 
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rians, quite abjured. Adjectives and participles which stand in the place of nouns, 
are now regarded as nouns, without the feeling that any ellipsis exists. Such 
modes of expression are considered merely as breviloquence. So the neuters of ad- 
jectives and participles are taken as nouns, when they are einployed as such. So in 
in respect to the use of the cases ; they are now regarded as expressing relations of 
themselves, and not needing prepositions to govern them ; for these only render 
their meaning more explicit. So in respect to cases governed by verbs ; the old the- 
ory was, e.g. that etrvai cevog required to be considered by the mind, as being equiva- 
lent to eivat vids tivog; but now the Gen. itself is regarded as indicating the same 
relation as vidg in such a case wouldexpress. Sotoo in Iwoig tot ‘Hd: or Maud 
Matrusiov (Luke 3: 26), vids need not be regarded as necessary, because the 
Gen. of itself indicates origin. In a multitude of the like cases, we nay consider 
the modes of expression simply as being breviloquent, not as elliptical. All lan- 
guages employ a multitude of breviloquent expressions ; which, in general, are, 
by reason of usage or by the aid of context, as intelligible as the more ample ex- 
pressions. 

Specially were the older grammarians prone, almost every where, to introduce 
prepositions before the Gen. and Dat. cases which follow verbs; e.g. drti after 
verbs of buying and selling ; 27 after those of feeling, restraining, etc. ; dr« be- 
fore the Gen. of time; ef before the Inf. of object or design; éx after verbs of 
abounding ; éy before the Dat. of time, place, instrument, etc.; maga after verbs 
of hearing; vexa after verbs of displeasure, anger, or before the Inf. with zo ; 
émi after verbs of ruling, etc.; xara before the Acc. of manner, in respect to, etc. ; 
zeae after verbs of remembering, forgetting, etc.; in all which cases the most en- 
lightened grammarians of the present day speak no longer of ellipsis. 

So also in respect to Conjunctions ; e.g. they supplied tra before the Subjunc- 
tive, in cases like ci $édete moujow tiv ; which is easily solved by simple inter- 
apy e.g. ti, Sédete, moujow tiv ; what (according to your wish) shall I do 

or you | 

One need not deny, that in many cases the sense would in some respects be 
more explicit, had the writer supplied such words as those that have been men- 
tioned. But if breviloquence is to be excluded from language, the greatest and 
most effectual means of vivacity and energy of style must be withheld. 


APOSIOPESIS. 
§ 190. Nature and Use of it. 


(1) Aposiopesis (a70ccwnyoeg) consists in the suppression of 
a part of a sentence, on account of the feelings of the wmter, or 
for the sake of brevity, energy, etc. 


E. g. in Luke 19: 42. 13:9. Acts 23:9. So after ei 3é uy, et O€ unye, 
a part of a sentence, or even a whole one, is often omitted ; e.g. 6: 1. 9: 
17. Mark 2: 21, 22. Luke 10: 6. 13: 9. Rev. 2: 5, al. Cases of this nature 
can be judged of only by the connection and the meaning demanded by 
the passage. 


BREVILOQUENCE. 


§ 191. Nature and Use. 


(1) In a multitude of cases, the repetition of a word or words 
obviously suggested by the context is omitted. Formerly this 
was put to the account of ellipsis; it is now reckoned as brevil- 
oquence. | 

Norte 1. The exact metes and bounds of ellipsis and breviloquence can 
hardly be defined. They run into each other in a certain class of cases. In 
general, however, the omission of words, where the supply of them is most 
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plain and obvious, and there can be no room for mistake by an intelligent 
reader, is called breviloquence. 

E. g. ov ov Ty Oifay duals adda 3) Giba G8, A e. 7 Olfa [Bactale] oe, 
Rom. 11:18; xaérle dare... . tv miotsvow tic autor ; John 9: 36. 15: 25. 
13: 18. Mark 14: 49. Phil. 3: 13, 14, éyo éuavtoy ov doyifouce, Ev dé x. 1. A, 
ie. Ey 06 [Aoylfouor]; Luke 23: 5. 

Nore 2. Under the head of breviloquence or brachylogy (Boayvioyia) may 
be classed the so-called constructio praegnans ; e. g. cuicts tig ty Bauotlelay, 
he will save [and bring me] into his kingdom, 2 Tim. 4:18. Acts 23: 11, 24. 
1 Pet. 3: 20. 2 Tim. 2: 26. Luke 4:38. Gal.5: 4. 2Cor.10:5. Mark7:4 


ZEUGMA. 


§ 192. Nature and Use. 


(1) Where a verb is connected with two nouns, and has such 
a sense that it does not fit them both, but we must supply ano- 
ther verb in order to make an appropriate sense, this is called 


Zeugma. 


E. g. aveay9n 08 t0 atop aurou . . xOd 7 yloooa auto, i. e. 7 vlacos 
avtov [€4u9n], Luke 1: 64; yada ibe Vicvad: ov Byeapa, I have given you 
muk to drink, and [have fed you] not with meat, 1 Cor. 3: 2. 1 Tim. 4:3. 
This is frequent in the classics. 


PLEONASM. 


§ 193. Nature and Use. 


(1) Pleonasm means the addition of one or more words in 
order to designate what is already designated by other words. 


(2) Of this there exists a considerable number of examples in 
the N. Testament. 


E. g. ano waxeodey, & ano avadey, Enecta pera toUTo, naliy dsvtegor, maly 
dx Sevtégon, meodgaper Euroa Fey, éxBaliey & to, node dvaxdpntey, modey 
avaxctvigzecy, Onigw axolouvdeir, we I’ omogga wow Fnusy, To Ouorepota « 
opota, etc., most of which occur also i in the classics. So oux after ‘igvot- 
psvos, br after aytAsyo. So éxtos #6 uy instead of si uy; me0 MQcguIMOU 
(1255) for mgo, etc. In all, or nearly all, of these and the like cases, inten- 
sity of expression is designed by the writers. The words are not un- 
meaning. 


(3) Different from pleonasm, properly so-named, 1s particu- 
larity and circumstantiality in designation. 


E. g. voawarres dia yergog’ _narnyyets dic oTopearos énagag toVvs cy- 
Salpois €Peacato* avoltag 10 atoua avrov sinev* xai éyéveto ("7") ¢ OTS 
ouretelecey, etc. A great variety of such expressions occurs in the N. 
Testament; most of which, however, add more or less of colouring to the 
picture, 

(4) Repetition of the same words is not properly pleonasm, 


¢ 
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but is designed for the sake of energy in expression, or to show 
deep feeling. 


E. g. xvgue, xvgee! “Alda anelotoacds, alla nyiacdnyte, add eixaroddete. 
1 Cor. 6: 11. Col. 1: 28. John 1: 11. 19: 10. Mark 12: 30. 


Norte 1. The like is the effect of synonymes; e. g. &vdgeg Cadsdcton, 
like the classic avdgec “APnvaion, etc. 


Note 2. A similar effect is produced by repeating a sentiment both in 
the affirmative and negative form; e. g. apoloyyce, xai ovx jovncato, John 
1:20. 1:3. Eph. 5: 15. 1 John 2: 27. Acts 18: 9. 


Remark. The verbs agyouat, doxéw, Séiw, toluuw, éniyscgeo, eiddoiins 
and sigloxa, which even later commentators and recent lexicographers 
sometimes represent as pleonastic, all give some colouring to the mode of 
representation, and are not to be ranked under pleonasms. 

In like manner the o¢ with participles has often been considered as 
pleonastic ; which is beyond all question a mistake. The N. Test. has of- 
ten been accused of abounding in pleonastic expressions; and hence the 
skill of its authors in writing Greek has not unfrequently been attacked. 
But the Greek classics afford specimens in abundance of the same or the 
like kind. E. g. Boxny Hazes Dat, Trodtmoy molepety, ger yoy PUY, pros 
MEQuRuis, pevyuy Epuye, yovhi yevvatos, beyeder Mey as, ov Sev 010g, ag adn- 
Fug T@ Ovtl, sudig MOO Z OTL ot, moh avdis, Taya tows, ael ouvexene, Enero 
feta TavTa, Tavtanace xai Navts, Epy devo, Esye Pas, 10 os Asya. So 
with a positive and negative form ; oug nxota, adda podiote, bey totoy d3 
xat ovy ixota, Astw ... xab ovx aroxgupouas. The demonstrative i is used 
for recapitulation or emphasis, as in the N. Testament ; e. g. ab otxiae . 
atta. injeyxor éouua, Thue. IV. 69. Tu mecooga Upiy ... éxtive xraode, 
Cyrop. VI. 1. 17. Tas antes vijT UG . . THUTAS. . drohunouy, Isoc. Pan- 
ath. p. 241. “Euot péy... cuvetra por doxsis léysy, Eurip. Phoen. 507. 
See Kiihner, § 858. 


PARENTHESIS. 


§ 194. Nature and Use. 


(1) Parenthesis means a word or phrase inserted in the midst 
of a sentence, which is thus interrupted or suspended; after 
which the sentence is resumed and completed. 

Nore 1. All clauses with relatives, added for the sake of explanation, 
etc., might come under this definition, taken in an enlarged sense. But 


these are not here meant; although many editors of the N. Testament, and 
critics, have not unfrequently treated them as parentheses. 


Note 2. The same might be said of clauses in apposition ; which, how- 
ever, accurate philologists do not now reckon among parentheses. 

(2) Real parenthesis is either, (@) Where the words of one 
individual are recited, and those of another are inserted in the 
midst of them. 

E. g. ‘That ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to 
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forgive sins, (rote Agyes 16) magadutxe*) Eyeg dec gooy x. 1. 2, Matt. 9: 6; 
“PoBSi, (0 déystar Egunvevopevor, Sidacxale), nov péveg; John 1: 39. 4: 9. 
9:7. Mark 3: 30. 7:26. 15:42. Matt. 1: 22, 23. Luke 23: 51. John 1: 14. 
6: 23. 11: 2. 19: 23, 3], al. saepe. In respect to time; Luke 9: 2. 


(b) Where the sentence is suspended for the introduction of 
matter not directly necessary to its full enunciation. 


E, g. Rom. 4:11, sig 10 doy Divas... Sexacoovrny, interrupts the course 
of thought; and so, more or less, in Rom. 7: 1. 1 Cor. 7: 11. 2 Cor. 8: 3. 
11: 2], 23. 12:2 Col. 4: 10. Heb. 10: 7, al. saepe, especially in the writ- 
ings of Paul. 


Remark. Of course the limits of parenthesis will often be defined by the sub- 
jective views of the reader as to meaning and connection. Hence the great va- 
riety in regard to the usage of these grammatical signs; so that scarcely any two 
editors or interpreters agree in all cases. It is oftentimes, however, not very 
material, in regard to the sense of the author, whether parenthesis be inserted or 
omitted ; for whether the sign of parenthesis is inserted or omitted, it cannot ma- 
terially vary the sense. Hence the subject cannot be of essential consequence ; 
but still, it is connected with perspicuity of representation. 


ANACOLUTHON. 


§ 195. Nature and frequency. 


(1) By anacoluthon (avaxodvGov) is meant, a sentence which, 
being interrupted by some inserted circumstance, is resumed not 
with a regularly continued construction, but with one differing 
from that with which it was begun. 


Nore 1. In writings full of thought and argument, where the author is 
more intent on his matter than on his manner, anacoluthon most frequently 
occurs. Paul exhibits it most frequently of all the N. Test. writers, in his 
epistles, although it occurs elsewhere. 

E. g. Mark 9: 20, xai ida» [6 nats] atvtor, evPéng to mretpa éonagater, 
where the regularly continued construction would be: su9éws tno tov 
mvevpatos éonayacaeto (passive). Acts 23:30, unvutelons bé por emiBovdiig 
[15] 8c tov &vdga péddey Eee Four, which would regularly be, peddovans 
toro Fut. 

Sometimes the construction begun and intermitted, is entirely dropped, 
and another one commenced de novo; as John 6: 22—24, 0 oyhos... iday 
...(v. 24) Ors ovy eidov, after a long parentheses of two verses. Gal. 2: 6, 
ano Jé tay Soxovvtwy sival t... uor yag of Soxotrtec ovdév nQocaréderto, 
where the first construction required the sentence to be completed with a 
passive verb, but the construction is changed and an active verb is therefore 
employed. Rom. 2: 17—2], where the sentence is begun with # 0é ou 
x. t. 4, and then resumed in v. 21, by 6 ovv dideoxy without the si. Ana- 
colutha may be found in Rom. 5: 12 seq. 9: 23, 24. 2 Pet. 2: 4 seq. 
1 John 1: 1 seq. Acts 10: 36, al. ' 


(2) Anacolutha are frequent, when the construction is con- 
tinued by means of a participle, which often appears in a case 
different from that which would naturally be expected. 
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E. g. nagaxala tude ... avexouevos. .. onovdatortes, Eph. 4: 1, 2, both 
participles i in the Nom. plural, instead of being (as we should naturally ex- 
pect) in the Acc. as agreeing with tyas. Col. 3: 16, évorxeltw év tuly.. 
OWeoxovtes xai vovdetotrtes, Participles in the Nom. instead of the Dat. 
plural. So 2 Cor. 9:10, 11. Acts 15: 22. Col. 2:2. And so not unfre- 
quently in the classics. By recommencing (as it were) a sentence with the 
Nom. of the Part., the meaning of it is made more emphatic and conspic- 
uous. See § 172, where various anomalies are presented. 


(3) Another species of anacoluthon is when, after the sen- 
tence is begun with a particle, the construction passes over into 
a finite verb, where we should naturally expect the participial 
construction to be continued. 


E. g. Col. 1: 26, 10 uvarijgtoy to unoxexouupésvoy ... vuvi Os éparegudn, 
instead of yuri dé paveqwévy. Eph. 1: 20, éysleas a ireWien 200) tec Ovee: 
2 John v. 2. Heb. 8: 10. 


(4) Sometimes the Nom. or Acc. at the head of a sentence, 
has a verb after it which is not congruous with it. 


E. g. taita & Ssageité, eleicovtar juéoas év aig ovx agePiostat AiIog 
éxi idm. Here I should construe thus: ‘In regard to these things which 
ye see, etc.’ See also 2 Cor. 12: 17. Rom. 8: 3. 


(5) A kind of anacoluthon is it, when pe» is rained without 
a corresponding dé. 


In most cases where this is done, there is an ellipsis or aposiopesis as 
to the apodosis in which 6& would stand. The lexicons (under pé», 58) 
will give a considerable number of examples, and the requisite explana- 
tions. Méy usually requires a dé either expressed or implied ; but a con- 
siderable number of cases exist, where no dé is expressed. Like to this 
is the case of yag, which always implies a relation to some preceding 
thought, and a sequency after such thought ; but oftentimes the particular 
thought to which yag is consequent, is not expressed, but only implied. 
It should be noted, however, in regard to pév, that éxeta, xa, té, adda, @v- 
TAQ, MEVTOL, [17}¥, sita, (see Passow on dé), sometimes take the ‘apodotic place 
of dé; and often the apodosis is altogether omitted, in which case the sen- 
tence is a real anacoluthon. Winer, § 64. Il. 2. e. 


VARIED CONSTRUCTIONS (Oratio Variata). 
§ 196. Nature, extent, and object. 


(1) By Oratio Variata is meant a departure from a construc- 
tion already exhibited by one member of a sentence, in another 
and corresponding member that might take the same construc- 
tion as the first. 


(2) This happens often, even among the best writers; and in 
general the object of it is, to attain more perspicuity or emphasis 
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by the new construction, than would be effected by retaining the 
one already exhibited. 

E. g. Rom. 12: 1, 2, magaxadad tas... magactqoas* xat pn ovoznua- 
tiger Se... uetapogqovcde, where the two latter verbs stand in the Imper. 
instead of being put in the Inf. with 2agactijca:, as they might have been, 
and as they regularly would be. But the varied construction, by adopting 
the Imper., throws more emphasis into the sentence. So Mark 12: 38, 
tiv Sslovtwy éy otolals meginateiy, xal aonacpous ey talc ayogais, where 
the same construction would have required acnafec Sau instead of acnac- 
pous. Phil. 2: 22, ors, we nargi téxvor, uy éuot édovievoey tig to sveyys- 
dcoy, where sameness of construction would have demanded éyoi only, in- 
stead of aur guol. So Eph. 5:27. Col 1:6. John 5: 44. Eph. 5: 33. 
1 Cor. 14:5, 2 Cor. 6:9. Phil. 1: 23 seq. Rom. 12:14 seq. Such con- 
structions are frequent in the classics. Winer, p. 450. 

Nore 1. In Rev. 14: 14. 7:9, eidoy xai Sov take both Nom. and Acc. 
etal them, i.e. the Nom. in respect to idov, and the Acc. in respect to 
sidoy. 


(2) A species of varied construction is frequent in the N. 
Test., which consists in a change from the direct to the oblique 
method of style (oratio directa et obliqua), in the same sentence. 


E. g. Luke 5: 14, ‘He commanded him pydevi eineiy (Inf.), adda aned- 
Sov deitor, x. 1.4, where it is changed to a direct style, and the Imper. of 
direct address is used. Acts 23: 32, ‘ He dismissed the young man, com- 
manding him to tell no one ow tavra éveqarioag moos we, Where the last 
clause according to the indirect style of the first part of the sentence, would 
be 2g0¢ avtoy. See Mark 11: 32.1 


(3) Another species of oratio variata, is the translation from 
the singular to the plural, and vice versd. 


E. g. Rom. 12: 16, 20. 1 Cor. 4: 6seq. Gal. 4: 7. 6: 1. Luke 5: 4 seq. 

Remarx. All these kinds of varied construction are found in the 
Greek classics. In this respect the N. Test. has nothing very peculiar ; 
except that the Apocalypse abounds, most of all, in style of this kind. 


POSITION OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 


§ 197. Nature and design. 


(1) The Greek, by the aid of its various endings of cases, etc., 
may depart from the most easy and natural arrangement of words 
without any special prejudice to perspicuity. The variety, in 
this respect, depends very much on the mode of thinking pecu- 
liar to the several writers. 

Notz 1. The most natural order is to arrange the adjective near to its noun; 
the adverb to its verb or adjective; the Gen. to the noun, etc., which governs 
it; prepositions to the nouns which they govern; antithetic words opposite to 


each other, ete. But departure from this, for the sake of emphasis, rhetorical 
effect, euphony, and other reasons, is frequent in all good writers. 
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Note 2. It is natural, that the historical style should adopt the obvious order 
of words most frequently ; and that the animated, argumentative, oratorical, and 
poetical, on the other hand, should most frequently depart from it. Paul uses 
more freedom, in this respect, than any of the writers of the N. Testament. 


(2) Position often has speciality of meaning attached to it. 


E. g. The adjective is designed to be emphatic, when it is placed befora 
a noun, and does not stand included between an article and its noun; so 
oBos péyas, Zoyov ayaFoy, etc., would be the usual order of the Greek, but 
péyas poBos, ayaPor Egyoy would render the adjective emphatic. To this 
remark, however, an exception must be made of such adjectives as aAdog, 
tic, iStos, and some others of the like tenor. But ovtos avFounos is plainly 
different in the shade of meaning from dvSgwmog ovros, the first being 
equivalent, or nearly so, to this is a man, the second to this man. 
Norte. This whole subject, rich in information as to the characteris- 
tics of respective writers, has, as yet, been but very imperfectly investigated 
and explained. 


TRAJECTION OF WORDS. 
§ 198. Nature and design. 


(1) Adverbs, other particles, and sometimes other words are, 
for the sake of euphony, or other reasons, separated from the 
words to which they are most nearly related. 


E. g. Rom. 5: 6, ts Xgsot0s Oytwy juay acIevay, where & belongs to 
oytwy. 1 Cor. 14: 7, ones ta &wuya pavny didovta, where opws naturally 
would come before gwvny. Gal. 3:15, cums avFoumov xexvomptryy dto- 
Shxnv ovders &Fetet, where Gums belongs to ovdeis x. t. 4. See John 12: 1. 
11:18. 21.8. 

Nore. ‘Trajection of a negative particle is not unfrequent, even in the 
Greek classics. In Acts 7: 48, ovx is separated by several words from xa- 
toixst which it qualifies, so uy in Heb. 11; 3, from yeyovsvar. 


POSITION OF CERTAIN PARTICLES. 


§ 199. Various usages in respect to these. 

(1) dé, per, obv, yao, 7é, (uevouvye), cannot begin a sentence. 
Aé and yoo may have the second, third, or even fourth place, ac- 
cording to the nature of the sentence in which they stand. -4oa 
(in the classics) cannot begin a clause ; in the N. Test., howev- 
er, it not unfrequently does this. 


E. g. &go in Gal. 2: 17,21. 5:11, al.; and so ag ovy, Rom. 5:.18. 7: 
3. Eph. 2: 19, al. Likewise uevotyys in Luke 11: 28. 9: 20. 10: 18, al. 
38 
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PARONOMASIA. 


§ 200. Nature and use. 


(1) In general this consists of words being ranged together, of 
similar sound but differing in sense. It is a favourite figure of 
rhetoric in the best writers of the O. Test., e. g. Isaiah, and is not 
unfrequent in the N. Testament. 


E. _&. Atpot xat Aomol, Luke 21: 11; Cony xat } mYONY, Acts 17: 25; tuadev 
ag ay tnads, Heb. 5:8; Sévov, povou. . GouvétoUs, acuydétouvs, Rom. 
1: 29, 31; avevuatixots TVEVLATUXG, 1 Cor. Q: 13; avtoi éy &avtois Eaxvtove, 
2Cor. 10: 12; meiSecF ar... 7 mecporn, Gal. 5: 7, 8, which last word seems 
to have been coined for the sake of the paronomasia. 


Norte 1. Not unlike to this, but approaching nearer to what we some- 
times call playing upon words, are the examples in various places; e. g. 
TaQ0x07} and vexoy in Rom. 5:19; xatatouy and megctouy, Phil. 3: 2, 3; 
Gnogotpevor and éSamopouevot, 2 Cor. 4:8; éoyalousvovs and meguepyato- 
pévouc, 2 Thess. 3:11; é&dvcacFas, and daeibucacSai, 2 Cor. 5:43; yuwa- 
OXELS O AVAYLYUTXSLS Acts 8: 30. Comp. Gal. 4:17. 1 Cor. 3: 17, 6: 2 
11: 29, 31. 2 Cor. 5: 21. 10: 3. 


Nore 2. All these usages abound even in the best Greek classics; see 
Elsner, Diss. I, Paulus et Jesatas inter se comparati, p. 24.(1821. 4). See 
also Winer, p. 431. But let the student beware, how he makes the mere 
Opotoredevtoy of the Greek verbs into paronomasia, e. g. such endings a8 
are in édacdnoay, éngicdnoay, etc. 


EXPLANATION 


OF TECHNICAL WORDS IN GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, AND EXEGESIS, DESIGNED 
TO AID THE STUDENT IN THE PERUSAL OF COMMENTARIES. 


Aenigma, an obscure allegory; sometimes, a dark saying, a mystery. 

Allegory, lit, where one thing is said and another meant; e. g. God is a 
rock. It includes parable, and fable. 

Anacoluthon, where one part of a sentence does not accord, in its mode of 
structure, with another; § 195. 

Anadiplosis, where a word at the end of one clause, is repeated at the be- 
ginning of the next; see Ps, 121: ], 2. 

Anaphora, where the same word is repeated in the beginning of several 
successive Clauses ; see Deut. 28: 3—6. 

Anastrophe, the transfer of a preposition to a place behind (instead of before) 
the noun which it governs, so that the place of the accent on the prep. 
is changed; see p. 26. Note 5. 

Antanaclasis, when the same word is repeated in a different sense ; e. g. 
Let the dead bury their dead. 

Anthropopathy, where what belongs to man is, in the way of similitude, as- 
cribed to God; e. g. when eyes, hands, feet, anger, revenge, etc., are as- 
cribed to God. 

ntiphrasis, where the same word has opposite significations; e. g. 372, 
to bless and to curse. 

Aphaeresis, the removal of one or more letters at the beginning of a word; 
e. g. 7 for pi or Eqn. 

Apocope, the cutting off of one or more letters at the end of a word; e. g. 
nag’ for maga. 

Aposiopesis, the suppression of a part of a sentence; see § 190. 

Apostrophe, (in rhetoric), where the speech is changed as to its direction. 
Called also MeoTpoyyats. 

Apposition, the joining of one noun, or its equivalent, to another, for the 
sake of explanation or amplification; e. g. Kigos, 0 Bactdevc. 

Attraction, the changing of the normal form or case of a pronoun or noun, 
because of the influence of some preceding noun or pronoun upon it; 
e. g. éni maowy ois i;x0vgay, (ois instead of a). 

Asyndeton, i. e. without a conjunction; see § 188. 


Catachresis, lit. an excessive use of a word. It means, to employ it ina 
sense extended beyond, or out of its normal use; e. g. O foolish Gala- 
. tians, who hath bewttched you? 


Diaeresis, the separation of vowels; e. g. dts, 0-18 
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Ellipsis, see § 189. 

Enallage, the exchange of one tense, mode, number, person, or gender, for 
another. 

Epanalepsis, where the same word is repeated at the beginning and end 
of a sentence: Ecc. 1: 2. 

Epanodos, repetition of the same word in the beginning and middle, or 
middle and end, of a sentence; Ezek. 7: 6, 7. 

Epanorthosis, a correction or limitation of what is said. 

Epenthesis, the insertion of'a letter in the middle of a word; e. g. wtodspos 
for moAtuos. 

Epistrophe, where the same word is repeated at the end of several clauses 
or sentences; 2 Cor. 11: 22, 

Ejzeuxis, the junction of words repeated ; e. g. deep, deep. 


Fable, an allegory, where impossible actions are ascribed to the agents in- 
troduced, or where the agents are non-entities; e. g. the fable of Jo- 
tham; the fables of Aesop. 


-Gnome, a proverbial saying, a short general maxim or sentiment. 


Heterochites, see § 29. 3. 

Hypallage, the transposition of words in such a way, that what 1 is predica- 
ted of one thing belongs to another; Matt. 8: 3, éxaSagicdn 9 dénoa. 
Hyperbaton, when one or more words are placed out of their natural order ; 

e. g. év &ddote GAA, for dddote év Glo. 

Hyperbole, an excessive catechresis, where a word or phrase is used which 
signifies much more, if literally taken, than the writer means; e.g. Thy 
seed shall be as the stars of heaven, and as the sands of the sea shore, for 
multitude. 


Frony, properly dissimulation. It denotes the use of a word in a sense op- 
posite to its natural meaning. 


Meiligma (usidiype), a softening down of an expression by some apology 
parenthetically inserted, e. g. Heb. 7: 9, we og siney. 

Merismus (uegrop0s), when the whole is signified by specifying parts of the 
same; Is. 24: 1, 2. 

Metaphor, when a word bears a tropical sense, which is like to, but still dif- 
ferent from, its literal meaning; e. g. God is our sun. 

Metaplasm, see § 29. 4. 

WMetathesis, the transposition of letters from one part of a word to a differ- 
ent one; e. g. xgad/a for xagdia. 

WMetonymy, where a part is named instead of the whole, or cause for effect, 
etc. ; and vice versd. 


Oratio variata,‘a milder species of anacoluthon, where a construction once 
begun is discontinued, and a different one adopted ; e. g. magaxahw ma-~ 
Quctiica:... xot pn oveynpativerds, x td. § 196. 

Oxymoron, (lit. ‘acute folly), is where contrary things are so joined, that 
they are absurd when literally taken, and very significant when fully 
understood ; e. g. he robbed the naked.of their garments. 
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Parable, (lit. comparison), is applied to a fictitious narration, where the 
actors are merely symbols significant of realities of another kind. Ina 
limited sense, it means only such fictitious narrations as exhibit things 
possible or probable. 

Paroemia, proverbs, common and sententious sayings. > 

Paragoge, the adding of a letter or syllable to the end of a word; e. g. évl 
for éy. 

Paronomasia, see § 200. 

Pleonasm, see § 193. 

Prolepsis, anticipation of any word, by referring to it as already spoken. 

Prosopopoera, when personality or its attributes are ascribed to any thing 
which is not a person; e. g. Let the floods clap their hands ! 

Prosphonesis, see Apostrophe. 

Prosthesis, adding a letter at the beginning of a word; e g. gpixgos for 


[Lxges. 


Symploce, (svrioxn), a repetition of the same word or phrase at the beginning 
and end of several sentences; Ps. 136. 1—3. 

Synaloephe, the union of two syllables in one; either by Crasvs, p. 26. n. 5. 
a, or by Elision, ib. 6. 

Synaeresis, the contraction of vowels. 

Syncope, taking away one or more letters from the middle of a word ; e. 
TATOOS for MatEQOS. 

Synchysis, a Votegov neotegov, where the order of words is inverted ; 1 Cor. 
9:10. Phil. v. 5. 

Synecdoche, where a whole is taken for a part, and wice versd; e. g. Jeru- 
salem, for Judea or the Jews ; all the world, for many individuals. 

Synizesis or Synecphonesis, when the vowels of two words are written out 
in full, but a contraction is made in reading them; e. g. zadxsov 08 ob 
ntog, (where —xo» is read —xouy). 


T'mesis, when a verb, compounded - with a preposition, is written separately 
from the preposition ; e. g. aa av orto, for anédovto ovr. 


Zeugma, see § 192, 
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aynyeoxa, 81. 1. 

andwy, 56. n. 2, 

aidoi, 49, n. 2, 3. 

axnxoa, 81. 1. n. 

Glaia -as, 42. b. 

adjdiqpa, 81. 1. n. 

adda, 285. 5. 

augl, § 118. 

ay, with Fut. Indic. 225, n. 1.—with 
Opt. § 140. —”4y» before all the 
modes, § 142.—Alone, 233. Rem. L 
— Position of, ib. Rem. II. —Re- 
petition of, ib, Remark IN. — In 
Praet. Ind. 238. n. 2. — With Opt. 
238. 2.—With Part. 233. /—With 
Ind. rel. 243. 2.—With Subj. ib. 3. 
and n. 2, — Combines with parti- 
cles, 244. n, 3.—In hypoth. clauses, 
249. 1. n. 1. 2, and n. 2; also 2 n. 
1. 2.—With Opt. 250. 3.—ib. n. 3. 
— With Imp. Ind. 250. b. and ib. 4. 
—With Subj. 253. 2. 2 

ave § 111. 

av70, 56. n. 3. 

avri, § 109. 

avellato, 92. Rem. 

avéwya, —fa, 80. n. 4. 

anexatactadn, 80. n. 4. 

ano, § 109. 

autos, 197. 4. 

autos, § 42. 

aitov, 198. 5. n. 2. 

ayou, 31 top. 


BeBinxa, 106. 5. 
Bogéas, 42. a. 

Borie, 131. b. 

Bois for BoFs, 23. n. 4. 


yao, 288, 2. 
ylyvouat, 131. 2. 


yhvuxioy, 63. 4. 
yuvn, 56. 2.—49. b. 


dé, use of, 285.5. lseq.—continuative, 


287, Cc. 
déSunxa, 131. 1. 5. 
dédoga, 90. 7. b.:, 
Osnas, 52. n. 4, 
dua, § 112. 


e—augment, 79, 2. 

éayny, 80. n. 2. 

ixdwxa, 80. n. 2. 

gay, with Ind. 250. n. 3. 
Exutot, § 44, 

Eyvey, 127. 1. 

éyvaxay, 90. n, 3. 
édunxovour, 82. n. 2, 
£odcovcuy, 91. 8, 
tdgaSoyv, 131. 2, 

édwxa, 120. 11. n. 

€9nxa, 120. 11. n. 

si for gay, 250. n. 3. 
eldaper, 92. Rem. 

sixa, 120. 10. n. 1. 

éixwy, O1. n. 2,—§ 28, 
etanga, Sl. c. 

tthoya for sihoya, 33. R. 5. 
eiué and tigi, 27, Rem. U.—128. 2. 


‘| stonxa, 81. c. 


stonxay, YO. n. 3. 

sic (és), § 111.—186. n. 2. 
sic, 195. 1. 

siyooay, 91. 8. 

éx (ét), § 109. 
éxolvocay, 91. 8. 
€ljjAvFa, 81. 1. n. 
éunpsxa, 81. 1. 

éy § 110,—186, n. 2. 
éelhato, 92. Rem. 
éSexsoate, 92, Rem. 
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ét7/A Fete, 92. Rem, 

soixe, 80. n. 3. 
zodra, 80. n. 3. 

sogya, 80. n. 3. 

éni, § 113. | 

émsl, 245. b. 

éxeouy, 92. Rem. 

Execoy, 131. 1. 

éxoadov, 131. 2.—35. . 
éonyexa, 81. 1. n. 

fous, 48. 4.n.1. 

é, see ic. 

érganny, 131. 2. 

cigay, 92. Rem. 

stoapevoc, 92. Rem. 

épayopev, 92. Rem. 

épuyoour, 91. 8. 

Epuyav, 92. Rem. 

éyea, 91. 10. n. 1. 

Ecoaxar, 90. n. 3. 


Caw, tig etc. irreg. § 76, 4. 


m for s augment, 79. 3. n. 1. 
7,Govky 9qy, 79. n. I. 
iiyayov, 81. 2. 
Ry 9ouny, 131. 1. 
jdvvauny, 79. n. 1. 
nea, 120. 11. n. 
i Gor, 131. 1. 
jveyna, 91. 10. n. 1. 
nveyxov, 81.2. 
rysiyso 9s, 80. n. 4. 
Tvetzouny, 82, n. 2. 
nvazhovy, 82. n. 2. 
‘igagoy, 81. 2. 

not, 51. pare n. 3, 


8, 44. n. 3. 

~Syte for -9nF1, 32. n. 2. 
Ivnoxw, 131. 2. 

Svyatne, 56. n. 3. 


qu, 128, L 
“Inaois, 56. 1. 
iva, before sub. clause, § 147, 


xoi, nature and use, 284, 2,— Diff. 
meanings, 284. n. 1.—3.—Adverb 
285. 3.—Often omitted, 285. n. 3, 

\ 


xara, § 112, 
xgtaxavyacat, 106. 5. 
xatsaywot, 80. n. 4. 
xatedngan, 81 c. 
xatshinocay, 91. 8. 
xavyioat, 106. 5. 
zeta, 129, 5. 
xetodar, 129. 5. 
xeiuevos, 129. 5. 
xéxAnxa, 131. 1. 6. 
xéxdopa, 90. n. 2. 
xéxunxa, 131. 1. b. 
xéwpot, 129. 5. 

xdecs, 48. 4. n. 1. 
xoadin for xagdla, 35. 2. 


Agloune, 90. 7. c. 
Asws, 46. n. 1, 3. 


usy, 286. n. 1—3. 

un—pnds, § 183. 1. 

ae oli 281. 2.—other sa 
§ 184 


vous, 45. n. 2.—60. n. 1. 


guy, § 110. 


6, ode, demonstr. § 41.—199. 2. 

oduvacat, 106. 5. 

odwda, 81. 1. 

oida, 90. 7. c—180. 6. 

ois, 106. 5. 

oivos for Fotvos, 23. n. 4. 

O70, oe sub. clause, 240. 5.— 
§ 147 

VES, 48. 4,n. 1. 

dedouya, 81. 1. 

dts, 245. a. 

0g, relative, § 40. 

OTL, omitted, 237. n. 1.—#in clauses, 
, § 146. —in quotations, 238. Rem. I. 

ov, in ov an, 241. 4,—277, 2.—279. 5. 
—ov repeated, § 182. — ov—ovdé, 
§ 183. 1. — otts—oits, 281, 2.— 
substitutes for these, § 184. 

ovdels, § 126. 

obtos, 199, 2, 

ovtw, 30. 6. 1. 

outas, § 159, 
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owes, 106. 5. 


maga, § 113. 

mageser, 106. 5. 
nagehuBooay, 91. 8. 
nagehIutw, 92. Rem. 
menodevatat, 107. 2. 
nenetFator, 107. 2. 
nénoupa, 90. n. 2. 
regi, § 113, 

aint, 131. 1. e.g. 
ndous, 45. n. 1. 
noice, 53. n. 1. 
mods, 61. 1. 

nots and nots, 27. Rem. If. 
mous, 48. 4. n. 1. 
aolv, 245. c. 

solv iy, ib. 

ao, § 109. 

mos, § 113. — 


6odoy for Focdoy, 23. n. 4. 


g, aspirate, 23. n. 5.—When it falls 
away, ib.— Final ¢ inserted or 
omitted, 30. 1.—Form when final 
in the middle of words, 31. 2. 

oédac, 52. n. 4, 

ozéc9 oa, pass. 83. 2. n. 

ory, § 110. 


té, nature and use, 283. 4. 
teSecxa, 120. 10. n. 1. 
téSynxa for téFavxe, 131. IE. 2. 
tetayatat, 107. 2. 

tétepoy, 13]. 1. 

tétunxa, 131. 1. b. 

tstolpatat, 107. 2. 

tétgopea, 90. n. 2. 

tis, 14, § 125. 

to and tis, § 43. 1. 3. 
tovgyoy for 10 Egyoy, 26. n. 5. 
tovro, peculiar use, 199. 4. 


wy js, 60, n. 2.—52. n. 2. 
unég, § 112. 
uno, § 113. 


gné, 129. TI. 


zaoss, 48. 4, n. 
zelda, 56, n. 2. 

zony for ony, 79. n. 2. 
zovoois, 45. n. 1. 


ws (to), § 111.— Before sub. clause, 
237. 1.—§ 147. —240. 5. —§ 159. 
—In parenthesis, 253. 4.—With 
Part., 265. 3. 

Sore, 159. 1. 159.—With Inf, § 159. 3. 
—With Infin. of design, 257. n. I. 
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[The numbers employed are used in the following manner; viz., when § 
stands before any number, the Section designated is meant; in other cases, the 
first number denotes the page, and the accompanying subsequent number a sub- 
division (not a section) on that page. Before the designation of Notes a small n. 
is placed. In some few cases, there is more than one subdivision on a page, 
which will correspond to the numbering; but a single glance of the eye will en- 


able any one to decide which is meant.] 


Accents, nature and design, 24.--kinds, 
24, 3.—Names of words in respect 
to accents, 24. 3.—Use of the grave, 
25. n. 1.—Of circumflex, 25. n. 2. 
—Place of accents, 25. 4,5.—Quan- 
tity disregarded in placing them, 
26. n. 2.—Circumflex on ultimate, 
26. n.3.— Varied by change of 
words, 26. n. 4 seq. n. 5.—Impor- 
tance of, 27.Rem. IL-When written 
in N. Test., 27. Rem. IIL--Various 
usage, 27. Rem. IV. — Accentua- 
tion of composite words, 142.—Of 
Dec. L, 44. n. 3—Of Dec. IL. 45. 
n.1. 46. n. 3.—Of Dec. Ill. 49. 
n. 4.— Of Dec. Il. contracts, 54. 
n, 5.— Of syncopates, 56. n. 3. — 
Of adjectives, 59. 6. 60. n. 1—Of 
Pronouns, 65, n. 1.—Of tis, § 43. 
n. 1.—Of Verbs, § 77.—Of Parti- 
ciples, 117. 7.—Verbs in pu, § 79. 
4.6.—Of stud, 129. 3.—Of nui, 
129. 4.—Of Prepositions, 134, 2, n, 
—Of compos. words, 142, 

Accusative case, after Verbs, § 103.— 
what it marks, 172. 1.—Space re- 
lations of, 173. A.— Causal rela- 
tions of, 173. B.—As designating 
results,173.5.—also object wrought 
upon or affected, 174. 6. — After 
verbs of motion,175.7,—-designates 
time passed through or how long, 
175. 8.—also measure and weight, 
175. 9.—Acc. of special limitation, 


—They express objects affected 
indirectly, 176, 2.—Acc. with the 
pass. voice, § 105. — Used as an 
adverb, § 84. d. 3.—Acc. absolute, 
189. 4.—Exchanged for other ca- 
ses before the Inf. 258. n. 1. 


Adjectives, terminations and flections, 


§ 30. — Par. of three endings, 58. 
—Contracts with three, ib. — Ac- 
centuation, 59. n.1. b. — Peculiar 
accent in contract forms, 59. n. 4. 
— With two endings, § 32. Par. 60. 
—With one ending, § 33.—Anom- 
alous, § 34.—-Compared with Par- 
ticiples, 61.—Degrees of compari- 
son, 62.— Anomalies in compari- 
son, 63. Declension of compara- 
tives, 64.—Concord, 191. 1 seq.— 
Repetition,191. 3.—Adj. for nouns, 
192. 5.—Place supplied by Gen. 
case, 192. 6 seq.—Fem. for neuter, 
193. 8.—Periphrases for adj. 193. 9. 
—Used adverbially,193.10.--Comp. 
and Superl., § 118. 


Adverbs, numeral, 65. 5. — Nature, 


classes, use,132.—Formation, ib. 3. 
—Cases of adverbs, 132. c.—Com- 
parison of, 133. 4.—Syntax, § 180. 
—Converted into adjectives, 276. 2. 
—Of place, ib. 3—Of mode, ib. 4. 


Alphabet, 19, Sound of the letters, 20. 


—Time of introduction,20.-Comp. 
with the Hebrew, 21.— Ancient 
letters dropped, 21. 


175. 10.—Z'wo Accusatives, § 104. | Anacoluthon, § 195. 
39 
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Anastrophe, 26. n. 5. c. 134, 2. n. 

Anomalies in declension, § 29. As to 
case-ending, 1.—As to ground form, 

b. 2.—Defective, 57.5 

Ao" ist, nature and use, 72. 6—Sel- 
dom two forms of the same verb, 
75. 10.—Syntax, 220. 5. 

Aorist L, formation, 91. 10.—94. 7.— 
95. 3.—Syntax of, 220. 5.—In de- 
rived modes, 222. 6. 

Aorist IL, used in but few verbs, 74. 


InpEx or SuBJEcTs. 


fying nouns, 152. b.—Before ad- 
junct clauses to nouns, § 92.—Be- 
fore Gen. adjunct, 153. 2.—Special 
usages before pronominal words, 
§ 93.— Before adverbs, 155. 6.— 
Before the Inf. mode, 155. 7.—Be- 
fore words quoted, 155. 8.—Arti- 
cle as pronoun, § 94. 
Asyndic construction, § 188. 


Asyndeton, § 188. 
Attic Future, 89. 5. 


7.—Not used in pass., when found | Attraction, changes the case of nouns 


elsewhere, 74. 9.—Formation, 91. 
11.—94. 8.—95. 4.—96. 4.—Marks 
same time as Aor. I. 222. b. 

Apodosis omits av. 232, Note.—With 
Perf. and Pluperf., marks pas¢ time, 
232. Note—In hypothetical senten- 
ces, 248. 5.—Relation to protasis, 
§ 157.—Omitted in hypoth. claus- 
es, 25]. n. 4. 

Apposition of nouns, § 116.—Extent, 
190. 2.—For substance made by 
Gen., 190. 3.—Case of it changed 
by attraction, 190. 4. 

Aposiopesis, § 190. 

Apostrophe, when employed, 29. 3.— 
Object, 30. n. 3. 

Article, forms of, 42.—Nature and uses, 
§ 89.—Before leading nouns, 144. 
2.—Omission before same, ib. b.— 
Omission before abstract nouns, 
145. n. 5.—before material sub- 
stances, 145, n. 6.—before a word 
indef. but limited by adjuncts, 145. 
3.— Before well-known objects, 
146. 4. a. — objects mentioned, ib. 
b.— Before subject and predicate, 
147. 5.—Before nouns in apposi- 
tion, 147. 6.—Omitted after verbs 
to be, to call, 148. 7.—Usage before 
nouns of diff. gender, 148. 8.—Of 
the same case and gender, 148. 9. 
—General view of it, 149. Gen. 
Rem. — With adjectives, § 90.— 
Omitted before adj. predicates, 149, 
2.—With adjectives when used as 
nouns, 150. 3—Same with parti- 
ciples, § 91.—Before Part. used as 
verbs, 151. 2.—Before Part. quali- 


in apposition, 190. 4.—Of rel. pro- 
nouns, 201. 2.—Of nouns also, 201. 
3.—Of the subject of Infin. 259. 
Remark. 

Augment, 79.--Syllabic, 79. 3.—When 
omitted, ib. n. 2.—Temporal, 79. 
4.—Par. of vowel-changes made 
by it, ib—Anomalous cases, ib. n. 
1.— Variable usage, 80. n. 2.— 
Temporal augment excluded, 80. b. 
— General principle of all aug- 
ments, 80. Gen. Rem.—In com- 
pound verbs, § 57. 


Breathings, smooth and rough, 23.— 
When employed and how written, 
23.—Ancient ones now cropped, 
23. n. 4. 5. 
Breviloquence, 291. 


Cardinals, 195. 1 seq. 

Cases, number of, 40. 3.—Nature, 
meaning and object, § 96. 1 seq.— 
Absolute, § 115.—Abs. in Partici- 
ples, § 171.—Gen. ib. 2.—Dat. ib 
3.—Ace. ib. 4.—Nom. ib. 5.— 

Circumflex accent, 24. 3.—How form- 
ed, 25. n. 2. 

Citations of others’ language, § 177.— 
Direct and indirect, ib, 1—3.— 
Modes, ib. 3—5. 

Comparative degree, § 118.—Express- 
ed by positive, 193. 2.—Followed 
by mage and wnég, 193. 3.—Ob- 
ject with which compared impli- 
ed, 194, 4. 

Comparison, of adjectives, § 36.—Of 
Adverbs, 133. 4. 
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manner, 182. 14.—Measure, price, 
worth, 182. 15.—Of material, 182. 
16.—Other constructions instead 
of Dat. 182. a.—Dat. preceded by 
Acc. with same verb, 182. b.— Dat. 
after adj., adverbs and nouns, § 
107.—Abs olute, 189. 3. 
Declensions, what, 40. 1.—number of, 
ib. How distinguished, 40. 4.— 
General principles of, § 19.— 
Originally but one, 40. 2, and 41. 
n. 1.—Dec. L 42—endings, 42. 1. 
——principles of, 42. 2.—Contracts 
of, 43. e. Paradigms, 43.—Re- 
marks, ib.—Accentuation of, 44, 
n. 3. —Dec. II. 44.——Endings and 
forms, 44.—Original forms, ib. n. 
1, 2.—Oxytone neuters, 45. n. 4.— 
Contracts of Dec. Hl. 45.—Anom- 
alies of same, ib. n. 1. — Attic 


7 

Composite Words, formation in vari- 
ous ways, § 87.—Loose and close 
composition, 140. 1 seq.—Accen- 
tuation of them, 142. 

Concord, of adjuncts with nouns not 
always observed, 157. n. 2.—Of 
verb and subject, § 128.—Anoma- 
lies, 205. 2. 

Conditionality, marked by &y, § 142.— 

Conjunctions, nature and use, § 185. 
—Kinds, 283. 

Consonants, number and classifica- 
tion, 21.—Changes by euphony, 
§ 10—To avoid concurrence of 
too many, 34. R.17.—Doubling and 
transposition, § 11. 

Constructio pregnans, of sic and éy, 
186, n. 2. 

Constructio ad sensum, 205. 2. b.— 

Contract nouns, of Dec. II. § 25.— 


First form, 51. 1.—Parad. ib.—Pe- 
culiar modes of contraction, 52. n. 
2. and n. 4.—Fem. nouns here an- 
omalous, 52. n. 3.—Second form, § 
26.—Endings and parad. 52. 1 seq. 
—Various ways of contraction, 53. 
n. 1 seq. Peculiar accentuation, 54. 
n. 5.—Third form, endings, parad. 
§ 27.—Peculiarities of some nouns | 


forms of. 45 seq.—Anomalous ac- 
centuation of these, 46, n. 1—4.— 
Dec. III. characteristics, § 24.— 
Formation of Nom. 47. 2 seq.—of 
the other cases, 48. 4 seq.—Ac- 
centuation, 49, n. 4.—Paradigms, 
50. Declining with a vowel not 
contractible, 50. n. 1.—Anomalous 
forms, 5{. n. 2. 


here, 54. n. 1. seq.— Syncopated Demonstratives, article as such, § 41. 


nouns of Dec. III. § 28.—Peculiar- 


1.—Pronoun, ib. 2, 3. 


ities of some nouns § 29.—Contract | Deponent verbs, § 61. 


adjectives, 59. n. 4. 


Coronis, nature, and use, 30. 4. 
Correlatives, § 47. 
Crasis, 26. n. 5. 4.—30. n. 3. 


Derivate words, § 86 —Original roots, 


ib. 1 seq. — Derivate verbs, 135. 4 
seq.—Derivate nouns, 136. 6 seq. 
—Different classes of them, 137. c. 


—Derivate adjectives, 138. 7 seq. 

Dative, ending of sing. 41. 2.—After , Dialects, forms of in verbs, 106. 7. 

verbs, § 106.—Object and use, 177.| 121. 7. 

1,—Distinction between Gen. and Diastole, Hypodiastole, 29. 2. 

Dat. 177. n. 2.—Dat. of locality, ' Digamma, name and office, 23. n.4.— 

178. A.—Of time, 178. 4.—Of cir-| When it falls away, 23. n. 4. 

cumstances, 178.5.-The Dat. prop- , Diphthongs, proper and improper, 22. 

er of direction, 178. B.—Causal 179,| |©—Pronunciation, 22.—Manner of 

8.—Verbs placed before it, 179,a.| writing them, 22. 

seq.—Of possession, 180. 9,—In | | Disjunctive clauses, § 186. 

respect or regard to, 180. 10.—In- ! 

strumental, 181. C.—Of ground or. Elision, 26. n. 5. 6. 

reason, 181. 12,—Of means or in- . Elhpsis, of subject, 204. 3.—Of pred- 

strument, 181. 13.—Of way and icate, 204. 4.—_Of copula, 204. 5. 
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— Nature of, § 189. — Of copula, 
ib. 2.—Of subject, ib. 3.—Of pred- 
icate, ib. 4. 

Enclitics, when accented, 24, 2.— 


Pronouns enclitic, 65. n. 1, also 67. | 
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After participials, 172. 4. —~ After 
adverbs, § 102.—Absolute, § 115.3. 


Hebraism, as to pronouns, § 126.—As 
to Part. § 173. 


n. 1.—siyé enclitic, 129. 3.— Also . Heteroclites, 56. 3. 


gnpl, 129. 4. 


Future, nature and use, 73. 7.—Ex- 
cluded from Subj. and Imper. 73. 
3.—Fut. midd. for Fut. active, 84. 
5. n.— Attic, 89. 5. — Fut. Indic. 
used to indicate certainty, 225. 2. 
—Used for the Imper., 229. 4.— 
Fut. Indic. with ay, 231. a. 

' Future I, formation, 89. 4.—92. 2.— 
95. 2.—Future Attic, 89. 5.—Syn- 
tax, 222. 7. 

Future I, when not used in act. or 
midd. voice, 74. 5.-~Formation, 92. 
12,.—92, 2.—96. 2.—Like Fut. I as 
to meaning, 223. N. B. 


Gender, kinds and modes of desig- 
nating it, § 16.— Neuter gender 
applied to persons, 158. 3.— Fem. 
for neuter, 193. 8.—Neuter adver- 
bially, 193. 10. 

Genitive, ending of the plural, 41. 1. 
— Original form, 41. g. — Nature 
and uses, § 98.—Opposite to the 
Acc. in meaning, 162, 2.— Gen. 
after other nouns, with varieties of | 
meaning, § 99.—attributive in such 
instances, 164, Gen. Rem.— Geni- 
tive after Verbs, § 100.—nature and | 
meaning of, 164. 2.—compared to 
the English idiom, 165. 3. — Gen. 
of space, 165. L—of time, 166. IL. 
—Gen. of causal relation, 166. IIL 
— of origin, 166. 9.— of posses- 
sion, 166. b.—of that which com- 
prises, or Gen. partitive, 167. 10. 
—of material, 168. 11.—of ground 
or reason, 168. 12.—of mutual re- 
lation, 169. 12.—After verbs which 
may also govern other cases, 170. 
Gen. Rem. | seq.— After parti- 
tives, adjectives, participles, 171. 
— After compar. degree, 171. 3.— 


Hypothetical sentences, 247. 4 seq. 
Peculiarities of, § 158. 


Imperfect, nature and use, 7]. 4.—On- 
ly in the Indic., 73. 2.—Forma- 
tion, 91.8.—94.5.—Conveys acon- 
ditional and negative sense, 225. 3. 
—Syntax of, 217. 2. 

Imperative, nature of, 229.1.-of permis- 
sion, 229, 2,—When = Fut. 229. 
3.—Place supplied by Fut. 229. 4. 
Diff. use of Pres. and Aor., 230. 5. 
Peculiar sense of Imper. Perf. 230. 
n. 3.—Syntax, § 141.—With p, 
230. 6 


Impersonal verbs, § 174. 

Indeclinable nouns, 57. 6. 

Indicative 70. 2.—Independent, §138. 
—With a», 231. a.b.—In subord. 
clauses, with and without «&», 
237. 1, seq.—With py, 241. 2— 
In relative clauses, with and with- 
out &y, 243, 1. 2.—Adverb. clauses, 
245, 2. —§ 156. 2. n.—In hypoth. 
clauses, 249, 1.2.—Ind. Imp. with ay, 
250. b. In clauses of way and man- 
ner, § 159, 2.—Of comparison, 253. 
2. 1.—In oratio obliqua, 274. 4. 

Infinitive, nature, 70. 6. § 161.—Old 
forms, 77. 2.—Inf. verbs in mu, 
119. 8.— With a», 233. e—With 
we, § 159. 4, —Distinguished from 
Part., 254. n. 1.— Without the 
Article, § 162.—Subject of asen- 
tence, 255. 2.— Object of same, 
295. 3.—Place supplied by other 
modea with particles, 255. n. 2.— 
What verbs it follows, 256. 5. 1 seq. 
—Inf. complement, 256. 4.—lInf. 
explanatory, 256.5. 260.3. — Of 
design, with aote, 257. n. 1.— 
With the article, 257. Rem. § 165. 
—Inf. for Imper., § 163.—With 
cases after it, § 164..-With the 
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same subject as the principal verb, 
258. 1.— With a diff. subject, 258. 
2.—Subject and object of a sen- 
tence, § 165.—Inf. with toi be- 
fore it, 260. 3.—Inf. with 1a, 261, 
4,—With prep. requires the Arti- 
cle, 261. 4. Gen. Rem.—Tenses of, 
§ 166. - 

Interjections, 134. 

Interpunction, origin, object, etc., 28. 
1 seq. 

Interrogative, sentences, § 175.—Di- 
rect, 271.—Indirect, 272.-Answers 
to interrog. § 176.—To interrog. 
with ov, and py, 279. 5. 


Koppa, 21. n. 4. 


Lahials 21, 2. 

Letters, Sound of, 20.—division, 21.— 
Double letters, 21. 1.— Original 

_ number, 20. n. 2.—compared with 

Hebrew, 21. n. 3. 

Languals, 21. 2. 

Liquids, 21. 2. b.—Verbs with § 66. 

Liquid Verbs, how augmented, 87. d. 
Formation of tenses, 96.—Synop- 
sis of various kinds, 110.—Synop. 
of Perf. pass., 111. 


Metaplasm, 57. 4. 

Metathesis, in verbs, 151. 2. 

Middle Voice, used intransitively, 212. 
Rem. IfL—figuratively, 212. Rem. 
IV.—Peculiar tenses of, § 132.— 
Meaning of, § 131. 

Modes, kinds, 70.—distinctions and 
general principles, § 137.—In in- 
dependent sentences, 225.—Modes 
of dependent sentences, § 145.— 
Exceptions, 236. 3.—In relative 
clauses, § 151.—In hypothetical 
sentences, 248. 6 seq. 

Mode-Vowel, 76. n. 3. 2.—Parad. of 
same with explanations, 77. 


seq.—Peculiar changes in the 
third class of, 33, R. 10.—Chan- 
ges before », 34. R. 11 seq. 


' Negative clauses, repeated, § 183.— 


Destroy the force of each other, 
282. 4. 

Nominative case, the subject of a sen- 
tence, 160. 1.—Used absolutely, 
160. 2.—for the Voc. ib. 3—Af- 
ter a copula, ib. 4. and n. 1.—Ir- 
regular use of it in apposition, 161. 
5.—Absolute, § 115. 

Nouns, number and gender, § 95.— 
Plural with the sense of the sing., 
156. 2.—Plural with generic sense, 
157. c—Attracted by the case of 
a relative, 201.3. Formations, 136. 
II. seq. 

Number in Greek, § 17.—In verbs § 
58.—Plural as sing. 206. ¢. d. § 95. 
2.—Variations of, 207. 5. a. 

Numerals, Paradigm, 64.—Use of, § 
119, 


Optative, nature, 70. 4. 224. 2 seq.— 
Opt. of verbs in—, 119. 7.—Pe- 
culiar forms in Contracts, § 76. 1. 
—Distinguished from Subj., 224. 
3.——Peculiar in verbs in ws, 120. 
4,-—— Independent, 228. — Opt. of 
wish, desire, 228. 3.--Of moderate 
command, 228. n. 3.—With «a», 
228. 4.--In moderate commands, 
229. 5. -— With nas av, £29. 6.— 
With ay, 233. d.—In subord. 
clause, 239. 3.— After primary 
tenses, 239. b.—With &» in such 
clauses, 240. 4.—With yn, 241. 3. 
—In relative clauses, § 152.—In 
adverb. clauses, 246. 4.—§156. n. 
—Clauses of way and manner, 
§ 159. 3.—Comparison, § 160. 2. 3. 
—In oratio obliqua, 273. 3. 

Oratio Variata § 196. 


Mutes, classification, 22, also 31.—| Ordinals, 64.-Used adverbially, 195.3 


Changes when they come together, 


31 seq.—Before a rough breath-! Palatals, 21. 2. | 
ing, 33. R. 5.—Changes before ' Paragogic, Nun 30. 5.—Parag. of 


o, 33. R. 6.—Before p, 33. R. 7 


pronouns, § 48. 
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Parenthesis, independent, 253. 4. — | Pleonasm, § 193. 


§ 194. 
Paronomasia, § 200. 
Particles, nature and kinds, § 178. 
Participles, compared with Adjec- 


Pluperfect, nature and use, 72, 6.— 
Only in the Indic., 73. 2.—Forma- 
tion, 91. 9—94. 6—95. 2.—Syntax, 
219. 4. 


tives, 61.—Root-ending, 78 after! Position of words and sentences, 


Par.—Of Verbs in pu, 120. 9.— 
Participial adverbs, 132. b,—Part. 
with ay, 233. f.—Nature and con- 
struction, § 167. — Distinguished 
from adjectives, ib. n. 1. 2.—Con- 
cord, 262. 2.—Concord with sub- 
ject, 262. 3. a.—With object, ib. 
b.—Excluded by some verbs, 262. 
4.—Distinguished from Inf., 262. 
n. 1.—From a finite verb, 263. 1. 
— Objects answered by the Part. 
§ 168.— Sometimes it expresses 
subordinate action, ib. n. 2.—De- 
signates adverbial relations, § 169. 
— Of time, ib. 3.--Causal and con- 
ditional, ib, 4.—Of way and man- 
ner, 265. 5.—Special uses of, § 
170,—Part, with ws, 265. 3.— 
With verbs of existence, 265. 4,— 
Part. absolute, § 171.—In all the 
oblique cases, ib. 2—5.—Anoma- 
lies of Part. § 172.—With Gen. 
absolute instead of other cases, 
268. 2. a.—c.—With Acc. instead 
of other cases, 268. 3.-With Nom. 
instead of other cases, 267. 1.— 
Use of tenses in Part., 4 173. 

Passive Voice, use of, § 133.—With 
Acc. after it, 259. 3. 


Paulo-post Future, nature and use, 


73. 8.—In the pass. only, 74. 6. 
—Syntax, 223. 8. 

Perfect, nature and use, 71. 5.—Not 
usual out of Indic., 74. 4.—Parad. 
of Perf. passive, 105.—Perf. pass. 
of pure verbs, with o, 111. 5. 

Perf. I. Formation, 90. 6, 93. 3. 95. 1. 
97. 6.—Syntax, 219. 3. 

Perf. 1, used in but few verbs, 74. 8. 
—Formation, 90. 7. 97. 7.—Syn- 
tax, 219. 3. 

Person, endings in Verbs, 78.—Num- 
ber of, § 58. Variation of, 207. 6 
seq.—Conforms to antecedent,§150. 


§ 197.—Of particles, § 199. 

Predicate, must be a verb, or its equiv- 
alent, 204, 4.—Ellipsis of, 204. 5. 
— Gender of, 206. b. 

Prepositions, § 85. § 179.—Primitive, 
134.—Classification,134.3.—Cases 
governed by them, § 108.—Origin 
in space relations, § 96. 7. § 108. 1. 
—Retain the same meaning every 
where, 184. 2.—Mark dimension 
relations, 184. 3.—Also time and 
causality, 184, 4.—Before Gen. or 
Dat. or Acc. only, 185. — Before 
Gen. and Acc., § 112. — Before 
Gen., Duat., and Acc., 186.—Prep. 
sig and éy with constructio preg- 
nans, 186. n. 2. — Repetition of, 
187. n. 4.—Adverbial use, 187. n. 5. 
—Compounded with verbs, § 114. 
—Syntax, § 179. 

Present tense, nature and use, 71. 3. 
—Formation, 88. 3—92. |—95. 1. 
Syntax, 216. 1. 

Proclitics, 26. n. 5. d, and § 7. 2. note. 

Pronouns, personal, 65.—Relative ,66. 
Demonstr.66.— Defin. 67. — Indef. 
and Interrog., 67. — Reflex., 68. — 
Recipro., 68.— Correllative, 69. — 
Paragogic, 69. — Laws of gender 
and number, § 120.—Use of per- 
sonal pron., § 121. — Possessive, 
§ 122.—Dat. case for possessives, 
198. 3.— Demonstrative, § 123. — 
Often omitted, 199. 3. 243. 3. — 
Relative, § 124. 242. Rem. lL. — 
Differ often in gender and number 
from antecedent, 200. 1. a seq. — 
Interrog. § 125.—Indef. 202. 3. 

Protasis, often omitted in sentences 
with Imperfect tense, 226. n. 3.— 
Omitted before apodosis with a», 
231. n. 2.—Of hypoth. sentences, 
247, 4,.—Relat. to apodosis, § 157.— 
Omitt. in hypoth. clauses, 251. n. 3. 
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Reduplication, what and when, 80. 1. 
— Exceptions, ib. 2,—é in the 
room of it, 81. c.— Attic Redup. 
§ 56.—Common in Aor. I, 81. 2. 

Relative Sentences, § 149. 

Roots of Verbs, simple and augment- 
ed, § 62.—Pure and impure, 86. 2, 
3.—Augmented in diff. ways by 
consonants, 86. 4 seq.—By vowels, 
87. 5.—Par.-of same, 88. 


Samp, 21. n. 4. 

Semi-vowels, 21. 2. b.—No other con- 
sonant can end a word, 22. n. 2. 
Sentences, simple, § 127.—Composite, 
§ 143.—Principal and subordinate 
234. 3 seq. — Essential parts of, 
230. 6.— Classes of subordinate 
sentences, § 144.—Relative, § 149. 
—Adverbial, § 153.—Of place, § 
154 —Of time, § 155.—Hypothet- 
ical, 247. 4.—Adverbial, way and 

manner, § 159. 

Stigma, 21. n. 4. 

Subject of a sentence, § 127. 2.—Dis- 
agrees with the predicate, 206. 3. 
—Copula verb may conform to 
subj. or predicate, 207. 4.—Anom- 
alies of various kinds, 207. a@ seq. 
— Several subjects to the same 
verb, 207. 6 seq. 

Subjunctive, nature, 70. 3. 224. 3. — 
Peculiar form of in verbs in -1, 
119, 6.—Distinguished from Opt. 
224. 3.—Independent, when, 227. 
—Hortatory, 227. 2.—Deliberative, 
227. 3.— With &», 232. c.— With 
ay joined to other particles, ib. — 
Aor. Subj. marks the future, 232, 
ec and n. 1.—In sub. clauses, 239. 
3.—Subj. after historic tenses, 239. 
a.—With ay in sub. clauses, 240. 
4,—With uy, 241. 3.—In relative 
clauses, 243. 3.—In adver. clauses, 
246. 3.—In hypothetical clauses, 
249. 2.—-In comparison, § 160. 2. 
—In oratio obliqua, 274, 5. 

Subordinate clauses, § 187. 

Subscript Iota, 30. 6. 

Superlative degree, 194. 6 seq.—How 
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made by the positive,194, 7,——-Heb. 
superlative, 195. 8. 

Syllabication, § 14. 

Syncope, in verbs, 131. 

Synizesis, 30. n. 3. 


Trajection of words, § 198. 

Tenses, nature, 71. 1. and § 135. — 
Division, 71. 2. — Limited use of, 
73. 1 seq. — Classification, 75. 1. 
— Par. of endings, 76. — Leading 
characteristics of forms, 76. n. 1. 
—Tense-endings, 76. n. 3.-Tense- 
character, ib.1.—Personal endings 
in the tenses, 77. 3.—Par. of same, 
78.—F ormation of, § 63.—Forma- 
tion of, like to verbs in pu, § 80.— 
Relations of, to time, §135.—Rela- 
tive and absolute, 214. 3 seq.— 
Primary, 216. 6.—Distinctive Use, 
§ 136.—Pres. ib.—Imperf. 217. 2. 
—Perfect, 219. 3.—Pluperf. 219.4. 
—Aorist, 220. 5.—Aor. exchanged 
with various tenses, 220, 1, 2, seq. 
— Aor. for action often repeated, 
221. c.— for Future, 221. d. —in 
derived Modes, 222. 6. — Future, 
222. 7.—Paulo-post Fut. 223. 8.— 
Tropical use of the tenses, 223. 
Gen. Rem. — Peculiar use of his- 
toric tenses, 240. 6.—Tenses with 
Inf. § 166.—With the Part. § 173. 

Varied Construction, § 196. 

Verbal adjectives, forms and power, 
§ 82. 


Verbs, Nature and Kinds, 69.—Pure 
and impure, § 67. Mute Verbs, 98. 
3.—Synopsis, 99.— Paradigm, 100. 
—Illustration of forms, etc., in 
mute Verbs, 105 seq.—Synoptical 
Par. of various Verba muta, 107 seq. 
—Accentuation, 116.—Exceptions 
to its general rules, 116. 4. seq.— 
Accent. of Compound Verbs, 117. 
6.—Anomalous verbs in the N. 
Test., 130. 7.—Verbs with several 
subjects, 207. 6 seq.— Distinctions 
in kinds of, § 129.—Have their 
basis in space relations, 208, 2.— 
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Transitive and intrans., 208. 4 seq. 
—Causative and permissive, 212, 
note. Reflexive, 212. Rem. IL 

Verbs compound, with preposition, § 
114.—Repeat the prep. after them, 
188. 3.—Verb does not always ac- 
cord in regimen with its prep., 188. 
2.—Trans. and Intrans. § 129. 3. 

Verbs Contract, what class contract, 
§ 73.—Contractions, how made 
112. 3.—Technical rules for them, 
112. n. 1 seq.—Synopsis, § 113.— 
Paradigms, 114. seq—Notes on 
them, 116. 

Verbs Liquid, § 66. 

Verbs deponent 4134. 

Verbs in -yt. Distinctive traits, 117. 


1 seq.—-Limited number of tenses, | 


117. 1. c—Classes, 118. 2.—First 
class, from contract-roots, 118. 3. 
—Second, with »yv or vv inserted, 
118. 4.—Prolongation of root-vow- 
el, 118. 5.—Subj. mode peculiar, 
119. 6.—Formation of pass, and 
midd. voices, 120. 10. -— What 
tenses are regular, 120. 11.— 
Notes and explanations, etc., of 
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—Anomalous forms in -w,§ 81. 
— Other peculiar ones, 129. OL 
Verbs Pure, peculiarities, 111.—For- 

mation of, derived tenses, 111. 2. 
—Exceptions to general rule, 111. 
3.—Peculiar Perfect pass. 112, 4. 

—Synopsis, 113. 

Vocative, general form, 41. 3.—Of 
Dec. Til. 49. n. 2.—Of Part., like 
the Nom. 61. 3.—With or with- 
out w 161. 6. 

Voices, 82. 1.—Act., ib. 2.—Pass., 83. 
3.—Midd., ib. 4.— In what cases 
they adopt the same forms, § 60.— 
Tenses of one voice with the 
meaning of another, 84, 3—5.— 
Distinctions of diff. voices, § 130. 
Middle voice, § 131. Passive, § 
133. 

Vowels, number, 21.— Quality and 
kinds, 22.—Exchanges of, § 12.— 
Changes of quantity, 35. 2.—Eli- 
sion, 36. 2, and § 8. 3, 4. — Con- 
traction proper, 36. L—Improper, 
36. IL Rules for the same, 36. IL. 
1 seq. 


peculiar forms, § 79.—Par. 122°! Zeugima, § 192. 
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